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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


El'ERNAL VOICE OF INDIA 
Vidyaya vindate amrtam 
‘Immortality is attained through Self-knowledge' 

Hear yc, children of Immortality, even those that dwell in celestial spheres! 

I have realized this great Being who is effulgent like the sun beyond all 
darkness. Knowing Him alone one goes beyond death ; there is no other way. 

Thou art the woman. Thou art the man. Thou art the youth and the maiden 
too. Thou art the old man who totters along leaning on the staff. Thou art 
bom many-faced. 

His form cannot be perceived within the range of senses. No one perceives 
Him with the eye. Those who know Him through the faculty of intuition, as 
thus seated in their hearts, become immortal. 

These truths, when taught, shine forth only in the high-souled one who 
has supreme devotion to the teacher. Verily, these truths shine forth in the 
high-souled ones. 


Svetdivatara Upare,yad 
(2.5, 3.8, 4.3, 4.20, 6.23) 




ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


With this issue Prabttddha Bharata 
enters the 92nd year of its publication. On 
this happy occasion we send our greetings 
and good wishes to our readers, cootributors 
and friends all over the world. 

Mayavati. the home of Prabuddha 
Bharfda in the Himalayas, is a living 
monument to Swami Vivekananda’s vision 
of the unity of life. This month!s editorial 
i» an attempt to recapture a glint of that 
vision and unravel the factors that remained 
veiled behind it. 

'Dbarma is what gives locus, direction 
and power to the diverse strands of our 
personality, it is what helps us build and 
organize our chaiacter so that it becomes 
a completely stable scaffolding for self- 
realization, so that we may channel the 
energies of our Higher Self into every 
aspect of our Daily life’, says Dr. Margaret 
Bedrosian. In her article the pyramid of 
DHARMA she shows how the different levels 
of human endeavour constitute the pyramid 
of Dharma ‘each stone of which has to be 
chosen with care*. The author is lecturer 
in English and comparative literature at 
the university of California, Davis. 


Dr. M. Sivaramakrishna. Reader in 
English, llsmania University, Hyderabad, 
concludes the second instalment of his 
article ramakrishna and science by show¬ 
ing how the framework of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
outlook fits in with three of the fundamental 
assumptions of modern science: indeter¬ 
minacy, linguistic multivalence and relativity 
of values. 

‘Vedanta, at lea.st as taught in the Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda Movement, is lived 
religion', says Swami Yogeshananda who 
discusses in practical vedanta in the 
ARTS some of the basic problems that a 
spiritual aspirant has to face in choosing 
art as a vocation, and shows how Vedanta 
solves these problems. The article forms a 
part of a series of talks that the author 
gave at the Vedanta Society of Houston 
in Texas, U.S.A. 

In UPENDRA NATH MUK.HOPADHYAVA 

Swami Chetanananda, spiritual head of the 
Vedanta Society of St. Louis, gives an 
interesting account of the life of one of 
Ramakrishna’s lay disciples who in later 
life attained fame and wealth as the 
proprietor of Basumati Press. 


MAYAVATI—THE HOME OP ItnTI'Y IN THE HIMALAYAS 

(EDITORIAL) 


It is the same old Himalayas where die 
wandering monk. Vivekananda was return¬ 
ing. In these valleys and forests he first 
felt the vibrant presence of divinity in 
nature. To him the father of the mountains 
was devodatma, ‘ensouled by divinity*. It 
was to him, the repository of all the best 
and the hipest in the Indian civilization. 
It was. indeed, the mdnadan^a, ‘the 


standard by which all the other human 
civilizations, past, present and future, must 
be tested’,1 as he said. 

For him it was a Hiss to return to the 
same sublime valleys and deep forests in 

I- Eastern and Western Admirers, Reminh- 
vences of SwanU Vtvekamnda (Calcutta: Advaha 
Ashranta. 19S3) p 100. 
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whose rushing streams he first heard the 
sound of fiiva*8 drum-—‘Hart, Hara, Vyom. 
Vyom*. In the early years of his wandaing 
life, he was virtually mad after these 
mountains. ‘The eter^ Himalayas’, as he 
would say, ‘rising tier above tier with their 
snow caps, look as it were into the very 
mysteries of heaven'.^ Here during his early 
days of wandering, he moved alone with 
God. asking nothing and fearing none. 
Sometimes his brother-disciples followed 
him. Sometimes the unknown monk moved 
with his first disciple, carrying the disciple’s 
shoes on his head, when the latter fell sick. 

It was the Himalaya-fever. ‘the devilish 
inwardness’ as Vivekananda called it. It 
was the same haunting fascination for the 
deep woods and snowy mountains that had 
drawn the wandering monk in search of a 
life of total renunciation. ‘Himalayas stand 
(or that renunciation’,3 he said. Long ago, 
he confided to someone dear to him, T was 
never a missionary, nor ever would be 
one—my place is in the Himalayas"*. 

In this very Himalayas, under a huge 
banyan tree at Almora he had. once long 
before, the sudden realization of the oneness 
of the microcosm and the macrocosm, the 
potentiality of the entire universe in a grain 
of sand. 

In the austere Himalayan heights of 
Amarnath cave one day, he had ‘come face 
to face there with the Lord Himself’.^ It is 
here in a secluded corner of magnificent 
Chenars by the Dal Lake in Kashmir that 
he had spent seven most mystical days and 

a- The Complete Works of Swami Vrvek- 
ananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1973) Vol. 3. 
p. 285. 

3. The Complete Works of Swami Viveh 
ananda (1972) 7:354. 

The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
ananda (1972) 7:467. 

0. The Complete Works of Sister Nivedita 
(Calcutta: Sster Nivedita Girls’ Schcml. 1972) 
Vol. 1, p 92. 


nights, listening to the vibrant voice of the 
Divine Mother at Kshir Bhavaoi. Here he 
wtwthipped the little viigin daughter of the 
tonple priest as Umi Kiimaii In this 
valley, he heard the sound of ‘i^voham* in 
the spinniiig wheels dt Kashmoi motiiers. 
Here he was received with all kindness by 
the old Mussalman mother undor the 
Chennar-tree. who sat in a farmyard and 
who told the Swami with all the dignity of 
the faithful. ‘1 thank our God. by the mercy 
of the Lord. I am a Mussalman’.^ Hen, in 
Kashmir, the Muslim boatmen ‘watched the 
liver in his absence for his return and 
servants disputed with guests to do him 
service’. Here, the wandering monk had 
moved for all these years, ‘m the garments 
of the beggar despised by the alien, 
worshipped by the people’.** Here he stood 
in the true background of his homeless 
life^—the background of cottage-roofs of 
common masses and lonely paths across 
cornfields. 

Here, at Almora. on a new-moon night, 
he brought new life to his western daughter 
Nivedita by a sacred touch in the manner 
of Sri Ramakrishna. And that sacred touch 
transfigured her. and made her ‘gazing 
deep mto a Infinite Good’. That is how, 
she understood, ‘the greatest masters bestow 
the Impersonal Vision.'^ 

It is in this Himalayan valley that his 
western desciples had seen in him ‘a humility 
that wiped out all littleness, a renunciation 
that would die for scorn of oppression and 
pity of the oppressed, a love that would 
bless even the oncoming feet of torture 
and of death’. Here his disciples saw the 
‘awakening of the holy child’ in their 
Master Vivekananda. 

A pilgrim who had seen him suddenly 
at the turn of a mountainous path ^ood 


Ibid., p 73 
7- Ibid., p. 277 
B- Ibid,, p. 81. 
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transfixed with the words ‘fiva, -Siva’. In 
tnia abode of &va. he indeed became iSiva 
L)>meit. His presence brought sudi 
‘t'nicual sublimity in the atmosphere that 
hiii disciples would hear in the quivering 
o£ the palm trees the cry of 'Mafaideva! 
Mahadeval Mahgdeva!’^ 

Here the people saw in him the face of 
the pn^het. bi Nainital a Mohammedan 
gentleman for the first time accepted him 
as God-sent. 'Swamiji. if aftertimes any 
claim you as an Avatar, rmnember that, 1, 
a Mohammedan, am the firstVo the 
gentleman said. Here like Christ and 
Buddha, he had received with extreme 
kindness and compassion the two nautch 
girls who had come to speak to him and 
sought for his blessings. And this the 
monk did even in the face of loud protests 
from pundits.1‘1 

It is in this Himalayas that he. probaUy 
after his vision of the immortal Amamath, 
lifted a couple of pebbles in his hand and 
said. ‘Whenever death approaches me, all 
weakness vanishes...for I have touched the 
feet of God.* Here he heard the eternal 
chanting of Ganga flowing with a sound 
‘HaraJ HaraJ The free.' The frcel’ia 
That is how’, he realized, ‘one should 
leave his body in the midst of the Hima¬ 
layan freedom’. 

It is here in the Himalayan valleys that 
he would sometimes get buiied in the 
dream of his favourite saint &uka—^‘The 
ideal paramahamsa*. Again and again he 
would speak of this great ideal in his life. 

To him alone amongst men was it given to drink 
a handful of the waters of that one undivided 
tcean of Sat-Chit-Ananda—existence, knowledge 
and bliss absolute! Most saints die, having 
heard only the thunder of Its waves upon the 


B- Ibid., p. 276. 
to. Ibid., p. 284. 
»• Ibid., p. 28S. 
i*. iWd., p 47. 


shore. A few gain die vixion—-and itiU fewer, 
taste of It Blit he drank of the Sea of BtissltS 

And be would recite with exub»aiice of 
joy rite celebrated line, “1 know, and 
Shuka knows, and perhaps Vyasa knows— 
a little”, says Shiva*. 

To those who knew him. he stood out. 
in his utter egolessne&s and lack of body- 
consciousness, as an embodiment of his 
own ideal ‘Suka’. His master Sri Rama- 
krishna used to call him lovingly, ‘My 
Shuka’.ti Did he not know that like Suka 
he was destined to bring the Ganga of the 
Phagavatcm, the gospel of the essential 
divinity and unity of life, to a world 
suffering from a drought of the soul ? Was 
he not aware that he was destined to save 
humanity which, like the unfortunate king 
Parlksit, was poisoned to death by the 
cobra of a sensate culture, and which, 
despite all the superabundance of material 
wealth, was waiting for countdown to a 
meaningless extinction ? 

* # # 

It is the same old Himalayas. But 
today the wandering monk was returning 
to these dark and deep woods after years 
of back-breaking labour both in the East 
and the West, for establishing Vedanta as 
the religion of future humanity. He was 
nearing his end. Today he was trudging 
home throng the thick white snow of the 
opening days of the twentieth century. 
For the first time he was going to visit 
Mayavati. the ‘Himalayan centre as well 
as a place for western disciples’.^s He 
wanted to have a place solely dedicated to 
the worship of One All-pervading Reality: 
The Advaita. In this home of unity there 

ra- Ibid., p. 294-95 

14. tbid. 

15. Complete Works of Swami Vivekanamla 
( 1973 ) 5 : 123 . 
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would be no worship of personai gods 
and goddesses. In this ‘nli^ land* of the 
world this would be Vivekananda’s only 
home—a home for the unification of the 
East and the West, all mankind under 
the protection and inspiration of Advaita 
Vedanta. 

It was in the snowy heights of Switz¬ 
erland that Vivekananda’s idea of an 
Advaita Ashrama first began to crystallize. 
To a friend of Almora be wrote on 
S August 1896, 1 want to start a Math 
at Almora or near Almora rather*. In 
November of the same year he reminded 
the same friend, *We want a whole hill, 
with a view of snow range, all to our- 
selve5.’iB The prophet was, in fact, dreaming 
of his future at Mayavati. Tt will be a 
centre for work and meditation’, he said, 
’where my Indian and western disciples can 
live together and them I shall train as 
workers, the former to go out as preachers 
of Vedanta in the West, and the latter to 
devote their lives to the good of India'.’t 

In March 1899 he sent the draft the 
prospectus for Mayavati. In 1900 January, 
a year before Vivekananda himself came 
to Mayavati. the prospectus first appeared 
in the Prahuddha Bharata, the first English 
journal that was published from Mayavati 
under the direct inspiration and guidance 
of the prophet. 

THE ADVAITA ASHRAMA 
HIMALAYAS 

la Whom » the Universe, Who is m the Univme, 
'Who is the Universe; in Whom is the Soul, 
Who is in the Soul, Who is the Soul of Man; 
knowing Hun—end therefore the Universe—as 
our Self, alone extinguishes all fear, brings an 
end to misery and leads to Infinite Freedom. 


Wherever tfiere has been expansion in love or 
luogress in weUrbcing, of individuals or numbers, 
it has been through the perc^tion, realisation 
and the practicabsatioQ of the Eternal Truth— 
THE ONENESS OF ALL BEINGS. ‘Dependence 
is misery, Independence is happiness.* The 
Advaita is the only system which gives unto man 
complete possession of himself, takes off all 
dependence and its associated superstiuons, thus 
making us brave to suffer, brave to do, and in 
the long run attain to Absolute Freedom. 

Hitherto it has not been possible to preach 
this Noble Truth entirely free from the settings 
of duabshc weakness; this alone, we are 
convinced, explains why it has not been more 
operative and useful to mankind at large. 

To give this ONE TRUTH, a freer and fuller 
scope in elevating the lives of individuals and 
leavening the mass of mauikind, we start the 
Advaita Ashrama on the Himalayan heights, 
the land of its first expiration. 

Here it is hoped to keep Advaita tree from 
all superstitions and weakening contaminations. 
Here will be taught and practised nothing but 
the Doctrine of Unity, pure and simple; and 
though in entire sympathy with all other 
systems, this Ashrama is dedicated to Advaita 
and Advaita aloae.U 

The main lines along which the work is to 
be carried on are necessarily educational and 
consist of sending out trained teachers and 
issuing publications. Arrangements, therefore, 
are in course of progress for training Indian and 
European men and women side by side, for Advaita 
work in the East and West All men and women 
who believe in the uplifting power of the Advaita 
and are ready to make their lives one with the 
GREAT LIFE and to help others in doing so. 
are invited to join the Ashrama and assist in the 
carrying out of its object in the manner best 
suited to each individual arcums:ances.t9 

Vivekananda was not so much interested 
to give a new intellectual interpretation ot 
Advaita Vedanta, or just to found a Hima¬ 
layan retreat for his western disciples. His 
primary motif was man-making, the crea¬ 
tion of a new generation ot ‘spiritual 


IS. Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda Commie Works of Swami Vivekananda 

(1978) 6:383. (1973) 5:435-36. 

17- Eastern and Western Disciples, The Isfe Prabuddha Bharata (Mayavati; Advaita 

of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ariirante) January 19(X) and also Brahmavadin 
Ashrama, 1965) p. 423. (Madras) December 1899. 
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humanity’ as he told years before, to 
Jiinnagadh Dewan Haridas Behaiklas 
Desai. Vivekananda's another disciple Sister 
Christine wrote that her master's dr«un 
was to create a new band of ‘supermen* 
and ‘superwomen’ who will be combining 
western dynamism and Indian spirituality 
in their own lives. And Mayavati would 
l^, as Vivekananda dreamt, ihe Himalayan 
Centre for training this new generation in 
the Advaitic way. In his San Francisco 
lecture ‘Is Vedanta the Future Religion ?’ 
Vivekananda explained this Himalayan 
dream: 

£ver>one says that the highest, the pure truth 
cannot be realised all at once by all, that men 
have to be led to it gradually through worship, 
prayer, and other kinds of prevalent religious 
practices. 1 am not sure whether that is the 
light method or not. In India I work both 
ways. 

In Calcutta. I have all these images and 
temples—^in the name of God and the Vedas, of 
the Bible and Chnst and Buddha. Let it be 
tried. But in the heights of the Himalayas 1 
have a place where 1 am determined nothing 
shall enter exc^t pure truth There I want to 
work out this idea about which I have spoken 
to you today [the teaching of Advaita Vedanta]. 
There are an Englishman and an Englishwoman 
in charge of the place. The purpose is to train 
seekers of truth and to bring up children without 
fear and without superstition They shall not 
heai about Chnsts and Buddhas and Shivas and 
Vishnus—none of these. They shall learn, from 
the start, to stand upon their own feet. They 
shall learn, from their childhood that God is 
the spirit and should be worshipped in sinrit 
and in truth. Everyone must be looked upon as 
spirit. That is the ideal. 1 do not know what 
success will come of it. Today I am preaching 
the thing 1 like. I wish I had been brought up 
entirely on that, without all the dualistic 
superstitions.. so 

On 3 January 1901. Vivekananda reached 
this home of unity, of Advaita, in Mayavati. 


»>• Complfte Works of Swam Vivekananda 
(1977) 8:139-41. 


A year before he wrote to his brothn* 
thsciple, 1 am g(^ to the Himalasraa 
soon to retire for ever, hfy work is done.'^ 
He was tmly thirQr-seveii. But the last 
two years of incessant struggle both in 
India and abroad had taken from him, as 
he said, twenty years of his life. Utterly 
exhausted, today he supported himsdf with 
a staff and on the shoulders of his disciples. 
His days were numbered. He would not 
live for more than one year and a half. He 
told his disciple, ‘You see. my son, now I 
am coming to the end! 

This dream of an Advaita Ashrama at 
Mayavati was fulfilled by Vivekananda’s 
two English disciples, -Captain Sevier and 
Mrs. Sevier. To them in London he gave 
the responsibility of building up this 
Himalayan home. They responded forthwith 
and followed their master right up to the 
Himalayas. Within three years, with 
intense labour and personal sacrifice they 
built up the Advaita Ashrama at Maya¬ 
vati. The austerities and rigours of this 
labour told heavily upon Capt. Sevier's 
life. A few months before the Swami 
could reach, Capt. Sevier died quietly at 
Mayavati. The ashramites made his last 
rites in the Hindu way by the side of the 
small rivulet below the gorges of the 
Ashrama. On that sacred and secluded 
spot there stands no monument. That 
was the Advaita wish of Capt. Sevier. He 
passed away like a ‘martyr’, as Vivekananda 
loved to say with the deepest respect and 
gratitude to the departed soul. Mrs. 
Sevier continued at Mayavati and waited 
for her master Vivekananda to step into 
the Ashrama on this snow-white morning. 

In this home of Advaita, Vivekananda 
would not like any one to lean on any 
kind of dualistic worship or ritual. But to 

21' Ibid., p. 483. 

^2, Ufa of Swami Vivekananda (1981) Vol. 2. 
p. 56f. 
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his surprise, o&e day he discovered a 
smalt shrine where his disciides were 
worshipping the great Mastor. &-! Rama- 
krishna. That evemng the lion of Advaita 
Vedanta roared. Vivdcanaoda thundered 
like Gaudapada, or Astivakra, or Sankara. 
Vehemently he spdce that in this Advaita 
Ashrama it should be the endeavour of 
the seekers of God to live only on the 
subjective side of religion, such aS 
meditation and study of the scriptures. 
At least in this place one should try to 
'rise above all rituals and worship of 
pen>onal gods, thus freeing oneself from 
any dependence on this God or that book. 
Here in this Himalayan home one should 
and must derive all his strength from the 
infinite I^vinity within. Here one should 
live on the infinite bliss and consciousness 
that IS within all of us. That evening one 
could feel in Vivekananda's voice the 
vibrant music of Sankara’s Nirvdiim-fatkam 
—Ciddnandariipah &ivoham, Sivoham. The 
words of die MaMer lifted the minds of 
the disciples. 

Ramakrishna-wunsiiip, oi lor that 
matter any ritual or worship was felt 
unnecessary from that dav onwards in this 
home of Advaita. Today when you go to 
Mayavati you see a picture of Madonna 
with the holy child and a Buddha face in 
the small dining room. A portrait of 
Vivekananda hangs on the staircase wall. 
A picture of Ramakrishna stands above 
the fire place. No incantations or flowers 
are offered to tlmm. A few steps out. 
and the Mayavati garden with its 
superabundant^ of roses, poppies and 
dahlias stands out as a perpetual shrine 
silently worshipjMng the ‘One Reality, 
beyond all form and colour, beyond time 
and space’, as Vivekananda used to sing. 

But once Vivekananda reached Mayavati. 
he felt jubilant. His dream had come to 

». Ibid., p. 570. 


reality! The all-white panorama of the 
wintry Himalayas reminded him that be 
was now with the Alt-white Siva, the 
transcendent and the eternally meditative 
one. His joy knew no boun^. He wrote 
to a beloved one, ‘The snow is lying all 
round six inches deep, the sun is bright 
and gloripus’.zs His spirit soared high. 

He consoled the bereaved heart of 
Mother Sevier. His veiy presence brought, 
as if the sudden resurret^on of a spring 
in the midst of this severe winter. He 
talked, wrote and inspired all in order to 
boost up his dream child of the Advaitic 
vision—the Frabuddha Bharata. A few 
days later he went to visit the highest 
hilltop nearby, the Dharmagarh peak, 
with the joy of a child. A grand view of 
the fotlf hundred miles of snowpeaks 
stretched unobstructed right before his 
eyes. This unspeakable sublimity had 
always haunted him. He loved to quote 
the king Yudhi'Uhira’s love for the 
Himalayas, ‘Behold, my queen, the 
Himalayas, how grand and beautiful they 
are; 1 love them They do not give me 
anything, but my nature is to love the 
grand, the beautiful.’^ On this blessed 
spot he desired to build a hermitage where 
he could meditate undisturbed. Like a boy 
unfettered from all the worries he moved 
by the small lake of Mayavati and declared 
that soon he would give up all public work 
and pass his days writing books and whistl¬ 
ing merry tunes with the birds. ‘Thought will 
be clear in the sight of snows',^ be once 
wrote. Here sublimity pours in along 
with the dew drops and the rustling of the 
pine trees. Here one can. as Vivekananda 
did, sing high the Song of the Sann^sin: 

Wake up the note! die song that had its birth 
Far off, where worldly taint could never rmch. 

a*. Complete WorkK of Swami Vivekananda 
(1972) ,1:12. 

SB. Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(1977) 8:400. 
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In mountain caves and glades of forest deep, 
Whose calm no sigh for lust or weatlli of fame 
Could ever dare to break; where rolled the 
stream of knowledge, truth, and bliss that foUows 
both. Sing high that note, Sannyasin bold! Say— 
‘Om Tat Sat. Oml'M 

Now the dream ot a future Mayavati 
consumed him. He saw with his prophetic 
vision that the monks at Mayavati would 
meditate for long hours in the Himalayan 
solitude. But once the meditation was 
over they would carry baskets of apjdes 
on their head and sell them in the market 
below. The distinction between knowledge 
and action would be removed for ever in 
Mayavati. And Mayavati literally fulfilled 
the words of the prophet. 

• • • 

Greek civilization was buried in the 
Aegian Isles because the Greek philosophers 
refused to ‘return’ to the market place of 
life, leavmg their ivory towers of knowledge. 
Vivekananda stemmed that danger for 
India by creating a historic way for the 
regeneration and continuation of the 
ancient Indian culture. ‘The Paragon of 
Advaita Vedanta*, as an eminent western 
philosopher would call him, did return 
from his Himalayan dream of Mayavati to 
the burning plains of India. The cry of the 
famished gulls, the hungry humanity, was 
as irresistible a call to him as the mandate 
of his master Sri Ramakrishna who one 
day asked him to spread out like the 
branches of a great Banyan tree. True to 
the words of his Master, Vivekananda 
indeed grew into a great life-giving 
Banyan, with Buddha’s heart and Sankara's 
brain, with ^ka’s purity and a cyclonic 
monk’s dynamism. His Master knew that 
under the shade of this great Banyan. 

Complete Wofkv of Swami Vivekammia 
(1972) 4:392-93. 


tired souls would one day come for rest 
and providence. 

Vivdcanaiula knew his own destiny. He 
knew tiiat he had a message fen: the modern 
world. It was the message (A Vedanta 
which only could meet the challenges of 
modem science and materialism. ‘His was 
the modern mind in its completeness’, 
wrote his western disciple. Tn his con¬ 
sciousness the ancient Ught...shone on aU 
those questions and all those puzzles which 
are present to thinkers and workers of the 
modern world.’^"^ His disciple wrote: 

‘He might appear .to take up any subject, liteFai>, 
ethnological or scientific, but he always made 
us feci it as illustration of the Ultimate Vision. 
There was. For him, nothing secular.’SS ‘Art, 
Saence and Religion', he said once, ‘are but 
three different ways of expressing a single truth. 
But in order to understand this we must have 
the theory of Advaita.’29 

In South India he declared that he was 
born to save India by the message of 
Practical Vedanta, as l^nkara had once 
saved India from the enveloping darkne.ss 
of Buddhistic Nihilism by the reasonings 
of intellectual Advaita. 

His role was to bring down this great 
philosophy from the mountain tops to the 
very heart of daily life. To Indians he 
declared his historic message: 

But one detect which lay m the Advaita was 
its being worked out so long on the spiritual 
plane only, and nowhere else; now, the time has 
come when you have to make it practical. It 
shall no more be a rahasya, a secret. It shall 
no more live with monks in caves and fornts, 
and in the Himalayas; it must come down, to 
the daily, everyday life of the people: it shall 
be worked out in the palace of the king, in the 
cave of the recluse; it shall be worked out in 
the cottage of the poor, by the beggar in the 

*f* Complete Works of Sister Nivedha (1972) 
1:74. 

*• Ibid. p. 279. 

Ibid. p. 10. 
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■treet, everywhere; anywhere it can be worked 
oot.so 

Who would woilc as the protagonists for 
diis dynamic rdigion, this Practical 
Vedanta? The epoch-making ideas of 
Sri Ramakrishna would create, he believed, 
the band of ‘Superman* and ‘Superwoman*. 
And the Advaita Ashrama in the Himalayas 
would be place from where such personal¬ 
ities would be shaped. He was waiting for 
their coming. 

At Almora he spoke to Indians: 

strong souls from all quarters of this earth, in 
time to come, will be attracted to this Father 
of mountains, when all tius fight between sects 
and all those differences in dogmas will not be 
remembered any more, and quarrels between 
vnur religion and my religion will have vanished 
altogether, when mankind will understand that 
there is but the eternal religion, and this is the 
perception of the divine within, and the rest is 
mere froth.3l 

Had Vivekananda been all Advaita. all 
intellect, all knowledge, all meditation, 
all withdrawal from humanity, he would 
certainly cease to be the Vivekananda whom 
we know today. With him. intellect, 
however superior, was always subservient 
to heart. His intense lon^ng for medita¬ 
tion and solitary living, however fasdnat- 
ing, would at once give way to his over¬ 
powering passion which responded to aU 
kinds of human suffering. Love was his 
undoing. Heart was unquestionably 
dominant over intellect in his life. It is 
due to the supremacy of heart tlrat his 
dream of living the life of a Himalayan 
hermit was shattered eight years before. 
The news of his sister’s suicide had thrown 
him out for ever from the solitary cave of 
Almora where he decided to live alone in 


30* Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(1973) 3:427. 

31- Ibid., p. 354. 
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meditatioa for the rest of life. The pain 
was excruciating beyond words. And it 
flung him down for ever on the burning 
plains of life for the regeneration of women 
and the masses. To a beloved m<Mher he 
wrote: 

i went years ago to tbe Himalayas, never to 
come back; and my sister committed suicide, 
the news reached me there, and that weak heart 
flung me off from that prospect of peace... Peace 
I have sought, but die heart, that seat of Bhakti, 
would not allow me to find it Sturggic and 
torture, torture and struggle.33 

As his Advaitic vision mature!, and he 
b^an to see the visible manifestation of 
God everywhere, the struggle ceased. His 
disciples feel that their master’s interpreta- 
tiem of the world was based on his direct 
realization that ‘God is tbe Universe—^not 
within it. or outside it, and not the universe 
God, or the image of God—but He it. the 
All.’33 As this Advaita vision deepened, 
an all-encompassing love dawned in his 
heart. And this love came down with a 
tempestuous fury, in order to help mankind 
out of all kinds of sufferings—^physical, 
intellectual or spiritual—everywhere and 
everywhen. He talked of Love that 
translates Advaita. the unity of life, into 
action. What is love ? ‘Love is the 
expression of infinite unity of existence*, 
he would say. bringing at once the long- 
sought synthesis of JMna and Bhakti. 
Vivekananda knew fully well the limitations 
of intellect. He realized from his own 
experiences tbe all-conquering power of 
heart. To the westernefs he exposed tiie 
sad results of a purely inliellectual culture. 

Intellect has been cultured with the result that 
hundreds of sciences have been discovered, and 
their effect has been that the few have made 

33. Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(1978) 6:420. 

33.. Compete Works of Sister Nivedita (1972) 
1:293. 
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slaves of the many—that is all the good that has 
been done. 

Through the intellect is not the way to solve 
the problon ol' misery, but through the heart. 

A pure heart sees beyond the intellect; it 
gets inspired* it knows things that reason can 
never know, and whenever there is conflict 
between the pure heart and the intellect, always 
side with the pure heart, even if you think what 
vour heart is doing is unreasonable 34 

And this predominance ol heart inspired 
Vivekananda to work intensely for the 
good of humanity until the last day of his 
life. In his life the meditative transcendence 
of Siva was combined with intense activity 
of tSakti, the Divine Mother. What Sri 
Ramakrishna called Kali, the Primeaval 
energy, never ceased to inspire this Suka- 
like child to carry the nectar of Vedanta 
from one comer of the globe to the other. 
Are not diva’s transcendence and Mother's 
power one and the same thing ? Are not 
the fire and its burning power one and the 
same thing ? That was the corner-stone of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s message. The calm sea 
and its tempestuous surface are two faces 
of the One and the same Reality. Accending 
to Vedanta in personal God or in the 
incarnations of God. knowledge (jnana) 
goes hand in hand with will (iccha) and 
action ikriya). In Vivekananda’s life the 
‘philosopher with idea’ was combined with 
the ‘philosopher in action'. Knowledge 
dhana) was yoked to Will (iccha) to do 
good to the world. And the Pure Will was 
translated into Action (kriya). 

This knowledge born of the Advaitic 
vision, this ripe Bhakti, as Ramakrishna 
used to say, today flows, like Ganga, on 
the plains. Advaita is translated into 
action all over the world in hundreds of 
Vedanta centres and temples, schools, 
colleges, hosintals, flood and fanune relief 
centres and huge institutions for rural and 

34. Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(1977) 1:414. 


tribal developments. These are the new 
temples of divine worship. Ifeie the deity 
is ‘man’. ‘1 worship that God who die 
ignorant is called man’, Vivekananda 
declared long before. Here the only 
worship that incessantly goes on is service 
—service of food to the hungry, of educa¬ 
tion to the illiterate, of spiritual strength 
to souls weary of a sensate culture. 

This is a new worship of the One God 
in countless human beings irrespective of 
caste, creed and nationality. It is a new 
gospel, a gospel not of propitiating deities 
for selfish ends or even for personal 
salvation, but the sacrifice of a Buddha-life 
'for the good of many, fur the welfare of 
many'. It is a new gospel inspiring the 
prophet’s followers to mantfe.st divinity in 
their own lives and then to worship the 
lame ever-present divinity in the weak, in 
the illiterate, in the saints and sinners 
alike ‘Hitherto the great fault of our 
Indian religion has lain in its knowing 
only two words—renunciation and Mukti. 
Only Mukti herel Nothing for the 
householders! . But these are the very 
people I want to help.’^s he said. 

His call evoked genuine response from 
the purest hearts. Hundreds of young men 
and women gifted with purity, culture and 
intellect today have left their hearth and 
home and have come up for building up 
their splendid spiritual lives by dwelling on 
the Spiritual Infinitude of life, and by 
egoless service to the Spirit in man. 
Mayavati, as Vivekananda desired, has 
trained saintly intellectuals who have earned 
the spiritual message of Advaita to the 
West for nearly a century. Mayavati, 
again, has produced saintly workers who 
have put into practice the idea of the 
Advaitic vision, of One God in entire 


35. Complete Works of Sister Nivedita (1972) 
1:140. 
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humanity. The dream of ‘Advaita’, the 
hdistic vision of life has become today 
dynamic and practical in die mark^ pla<» 
of life. And this is the justification of the 
prophet’s vision at Mayavati—n vision of 
the essential divinity and unity of 
mankind. 

Secluded from the world ol men by the 
dark woods of sky-touching c^ars. 
cypresses, oaks, and pines. Mayavati today 
Stands in the midst of the same meditative 
silence that had once haunted the wander¬ 


ing friar. Standing on ite precincts you 
see even today the same vast range of 
magnificmit snow-peaks that Vivekananda 
had seen nearly a century before. In the 
small campus as you walk from the 
Prabuddha Bhvata Building down to the 
Ashrama Hospital below, you feel for 
yourself how the devotees of Vivekananda. 
following the footsteps of their master, 
combined knowledge with service into a 
single worship of the One All-Pervading 
Reedify. 


THE PYRAMID OK DHARMA 

DR MARGAREl BEDROSIAN 


i am all that a man mav desire 
Without tiansgreasing 
1'he law of his nBture.i 

Perhaps more than any other concept of 
the Hindu tradition, dharma addresses the 
needs oi contemporary men and women 
contused about their roles and their 
lespoiisibiljly to themselves and the world 
ui large Without doubt, dharma is one 
ui the most subtle and compelling of 
values, testing our self knowledge at every 
turn. If people are often at a loss as to 
how they are to discover this thread that 
leads to the divine, it is no surprise for we 
live in a time when the social customs and 
restrictions of previous ages have little 
impact on our way of life, when the 
individual strives to free himself of the 
strictures of the ancestors and find himself 
independently. Yet in the midst of these 
increasingly distracted times when the 

t* The Song of God: Bhagavad-Giie. Irani. 
Swami Prabhavananda and Chiistoplier Isherwood 
(New York: New American Library, 1944) p. 71. 
Subsequent refcmces to this work appear in the 
teat. 


material crust of life shines with less hope 
the thicker it gets, learning how to detect 
the call of dharma and then giving oneself 
in service to it requires more discrimination 
and imagination than any other part of 
the spiritual path. 

Originally, dharma referred to the web 
of moral and religious duty that bound the 
individual to the larger social fabric. 
Dharma held the social order intact: it 
gave the individual integrity. In a sense, 
this definition is stiU useful today, but 
whereas earlier ages held forth a clear—and 
often narrow—ideal of what moral and 
religious duty comprised and gave the 
individual a more or less unambiguous 
response to his actions, our own times have 
relegated th^e terms to the attic trunk 
without substitutes. As a result, our 
collective allegiance to traditioiml notions 
of morality is slippery with the indulgeni^ 
of the times, yet we are haunted by a 
sense—^for many, an inarticulate sense— 
that nothing is holding together our daily 
lives: we feel as though we are speeding 
toward nowhere. The only possible 
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coBcluskm millions of people draw is 
anxious and filled with dread: at any 
mcmieiit, life will fall apart. It*s a nightmare. 
And not all of us wake up hrom it. 
Instead, countless people find tiumselves 
caught in a stupor of addictions, dulling 
their awareness of how little control they 
have over their fate. 

Luckily, most of us are aware enough 
to know that the poisons that turn off our 
minds only complicate the proUem. We 
find ourselves much like Arjuna,‘widi our 
brains whirling ‘round and round’, trying 
to get a hold of the centre. In the follow¬ 
ing pages. I'd like to briefly plunge into a 
fathomless subject, the dialectic on dharma 
as set forth in the Bhagavad Gita and 
suggest how Krishna's response to Arjuna’s 
confusion is still one of the wisest resources 
we have in contemporary life in the quest 
for a righteous life. 

Arjuna’s plight has been commented on 
for centuries: he’s a superb warrior who 
all of a sudden gets cold feet on the 
battleground. It's a situation that many 
of us can identify with: having spent 
years, decades, perfecting our work, the 
day comes when wc just can’t go through 
with it one more time, heart and spirit 
rebel. The excuses tumble out of our 
mouths, and as many commentators have 
suggested, Arjuna’s rd'usal to fight hints 
of rationalization: there is an element of 
fear perhaps as he faces the thousands of 
kinsmen turned ioe. But his fear isn’t just 
a simple attack of nerves; he is too great 
a fighter for this and hJs character has 
evolved to a state where he isn’t likely to 
fall into sloth. His trouble seems located 
elsewhere, in the region of the psyche 
where we stand impotent as we face several 
alternatives. His very first words to 
Krishna suggest his confusion as he finds 
himself in the middle: 

Krishna the changeless 
Halt my chariot 


There wline the. warriors. 

Bold for the battle. 

Face their foemea. 

Between the annles 
There let me see them. (30) 

Isn't this the existential badedrop to every 
moment of our lives ? The awareness that 
armies of choices and conflicting demands 
press for our Ic^alty, for our warrior gifts ? 
How to choose, and how to save our skin! 
1 find Arjuna’s conduct from the very 
beginning an apt model for any age of 
how one investigates the requirements of 
dharma: he addresses the changeless, the 
central consciousness that anchors all else. 
Though he does not yet perceive the full 
extent of Krishna’s identity. Arjuna shows 
enough faith in the charioteer to at least 
turn to him for advice. He doesn’t make 
the mistake of assuming his own percep¬ 
tions are enough to get him out of his 
dilemma. Only with the changeless 
supporting him. does he face the armies 
and his choices. Similarly, any of us trying 
to get a grip on our lives have to find a 
place to grip in the midst of the flux; 
even if we can’t see it for what it is yet. 
the idea of the changeless must become the 
ground where faith is planted. At the 
very least, this faith initiates a dialogue 
that activates different levels of the 
unconscious to seek alignment with the 
Higher Self. 

Though Krishna smiles at Arjuna’s 
sorrow—^and what else can God do when 
the part foists it’s the whole!—^he 
responds with thoroughness and sympathy 
to his friend’s dilemma. Arjuna veils his 
fear of personal death by bemoaning the 
coUapse of the world order, or world 
dharma, if he goes ahead with his own 
duty as a warrior. This too is a feeling 
many of us will understand: once when 
1 was much younger, during my secmid 
year di gtraduate s^ool, 1 entered a panic- 
stricken stage when fear and loathing took 
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over daily life. The hallways of the 
university seemed riddled by demonic 
intelligences eager to seduce me from the 
‘spiritual life’. 1 would lose my soul if 1 
learned their game and completed wh^ 1 
had set out to do. I would lose my 
innocence. Of course, in the process 1 
would also have to face aU the dunons 
that lurked in my own mind and heart, 
instead of projecting them onto the 
academic hallways. Running away 
guarantees that such fears are never lured 
■out into the open: we can always take 
refuge in a convement distaste for the 
mundane and tawdry. At the time. 1 
wasn’t aware of any of this, although I 
suspected that my depression wasn't just a 
simple reaction to academic sophistry. 
All 1 really knew was that 1 had gotten 
myself into this impasse and that my 
spiritual teacher would help. After 1 had 
rushed through the details of my little crisis 
and reached a crescendo with, T'm afraid 
my work is blocking my spiritual path’, 
he smiled, waved his hand, and succinctly 
set me straight: Tt’s just a chapter of 
your life. Do it and be done with it.’ I 
had never doubted that he’d say something 
like this: life doesn't impel us into 
radically new directions very often. 
Usually one phase, or 'chapter’, grows 
naturally out of the previous one, and only 
if we have learned or completed the 
lessons of one can the new unfold. Ten 
years later, I remember this period with 
gratitude and amazement: 1 did finish 
graduate school, accompanied by this and 
mhny other crises ; but only by finishing 
was 1 able to discover the unconventional 
work that I finaUy claimed as my own; 
only by finishing did I begin to burn up 
some of the karma that had delivered me 
to the university. 

I^milarly, Krishna’s initial response to 
Arjuna’s sorrow brings focus to his actual 
^lemma: ’Bodies are said to die. but 


That which possesses the body is eternal. 
It cannot be limited, or destroyed. There¬ 
fore you must fight.’ Our fear dying, 
which is ircHiically the one thing that can’t 
happen to m, drives us to make choices 
that take us away from liberation. What 
Krishna argues here is that the body is 
never what we are fighting for; the purpose 
■of being true to our dharma is that this 
enables us to bum up or transform our 
karma in the most efficient way possible. 
It ripens the individual self and the seeds 
of those abilities we’ve been born with so 
that these may be surrendered to God at 
last. But though the power of ripenmg 
comes from God. only the human being 
can make the choice to turn to that Power 
and to discover the specifics of his dharma. 
And only the human being can make the 
decision to lay down all duties in God, the 
goal of dharma. 

Having established the need to be true 
to one's natural duty. Krishna comes back 
periodically throughout his discourse to 
the question of how one discovers this 
dharma in the first place. Echoing through 
the frenetic and scattered dynamics of the 
modern age, his comments may seem 
sketchy. We in the West especially, where 
the boundaries of social caste are porous 
and where old authority structures only go 
so far in helping us discover our path, can 
use all the help we can get. From the 
outset, we must be clear that dharma is 
not just a simple concept of duty, at least 
not in these times. Nor does dharma 
pertain only to that area of our lives called 
livelihood’, the means to financial security. 
Dharma is what gives focus, direction, and 
power to the diverse strands of our 
personality; it is what helps us build and 
organize our character so that it becomes a 
completely stable scaffolding for self- 
realization, so that we may channel the 
eaergies of the Higher Self into every 
aspect of our daily life. Dharma, in short. 
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is much like a spiritual pyramid: it has to 
be conceived of as a holy structure with a 
holy purpose. And as one devotee friend 
put it, each stone has to be chosen with 
care, with an eye to its appropriateness in 
the larger plan. No wonder it takes such 
a long time to build. 

Whenever we use the analogy of the 
pyramid, which was of course a sacred 
structure for the ancient Egyptians, we 
can’t help but remember the most important 
facet of dharma, that it leads to a higher 
state of being. An individual who is 
nurturing his talents and making a ‘success’ 
of his life may have a lot of ambition and 
may contribute to the world in a great way. 
But he isn’t practicing his dharma unless 
he has an image of how this exercise 
contributes to the collective dharma and 
his own evolution toward union with God. 
Without this sensitivity, it becomes all too 
easy to do things by whim or to be cowed 
into retreat from experiences that might 
ripen us. This is why our choice of a 
Chosen Ideal is so crucial, the ideal keeps 
reminding us that there is a larger reality 
waiting at the end of the path and yet 
shows us that each step of the path must 
be taken consciously. Anecdotes that 
illustrate this are everywhere in the lives 
of world teachers. Ramaknshna’s life 
especially is a textbook on the nuances of 
dharma. One of my favourite accounts 
concerns his attention to domestic detail; 
as recorded by Swami Nikhilananda in his 
biography. Holy Mother, the Master’s 
advice was the essence of practicality and 
showed a fine awareness of how the 
different strands of life must be braided: 

...in regard tu such practical matters as travelling, 
he asked [Sarada Devi] her alsvays to be the 
lirst to get into a boat, railway compartment so 
that she could occupy a good seat, and to be 
the last to come out so that she might not, in 
her hurry, forget her luggage. He taught her Qiat 
in arranging objects of domestic use one must 


think out beforehand wha« particular artkles 
were to be kept What was fiequently required 
must be kept near at hand and other things at 
a distance. When an article was temporarily 
removed from its place, it should be put back 
in exactly the same place so that one might not 
fail to find it even in the dark. He taught her 
how to roll the wick of an oil lamp, dress 
vegetables, and pr^are betel leaves. He 
repeatedly told her to fit her conduct to the 
time, place, and circumstances, and the nature 
the people she bad to deal with. He asked her 
not to hurt anyone's feelings. ‘If you see a 
lame person,' he taught her, ‘do not directly 
ask him why he walks that way.' He emphasized 
that she should have friendly feelings for all^. * 

1 have cited this passage at such great 
length because it is such an accessible 
illustration of dharma in practice. Rama- 
krlshna’s advice shows a fine balancing of 
attention to one’s own needs and sensitivity 
to the needs of others, and proves that 
common sense is basic to any higher 
development of conciousness: it is import¬ 
ant to find a good seat when travelling and 
to have one's daily articles arranged 
rationally. Similarly, it is important to 
discriminate as to the types of people one 
deals with; time, place, and circumstance 
affect our conduct, and teach us how to 
manifest the same friendliness while 
altering our social roles. As a whole, the 
habits Ramaknshna was trying to instill in 
all of us through the example set by the 
Holy Mother suggest how interconnected 
.spiritual development is with the daily 
organization of one’s life. When the little 
matters are taken care of as thoughtfully 
as the big ones, the world can’t help but 
become a friendlier place for we will have 
brought consciousness to each comer of 
our lives. Lit up by the same care, each 
area helps create a unified space where the 

2* Swami Nikhilananda, Holy Mother (New 
York: Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Centre, 1962) 
p. 39. 
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task of self-realization proceeds harmoni¬ 
ously. 

Returning to Krishna's discourse on 
karma yoga, we hear him r^er time and 
time again to another imperative in the 
discovery and practice of dharma. At one 
point he says, ‘duty well done fulfills 
desire* (45); then he continues. ‘It is 
better to do your own duty, however 
imperfectly than to assume the duties of 
another person, however successfully. 
Prefer to die doing your own duly: the 
duty of another will bring you into great 
spiritual danger’ (48). Yet later, he 
repeats this notion: ‘When a man acts 
according to the law of his nature, he 
cannot be sinning. Therefore no one 
should give up his natural work, even 
though he does it imperfectly. For all 
action is involved in imperfection like fire 
in smoke’ (127). Krishna’s unrelenting 
emphasis on the naturalness of our dharma 
deserves prolonged. indeed lifelong, 
contemplation, especially in an age when 
the meaning of ‘natural’ is so obscured 
by all the unnatural processes and substances 
filling our lives and bodies. During the 
time of the Mahabharata, one’s ‘natural 
duty* was moic clearly defined than it is 
now ; considerations of caste, and respect 
for the traditions of the ancestors moulded 
the individual to their imperatives. One 
could take comfort in conforming to the 
forms perhaps because the freedoms we’ve 
come to value in the Western world hadn't 
driven the questions of naturalness deeper 
into those lonely amorphous spaces where 
we struggle for reassurance. Tf we suspect 
that we are not doing our natural work, 
the ‘correction’ isn’t simply made by 
stopping to do that work, just as a full 
state of natural well-being, i.e. health, isn’t 
achieved immediately after we begin to 
change our diets and cleanse our bodies. 
Instead, in both cases there is an interim 
period where we slowly legm to listwi 


anew to our original wisdom and whoteness. 
Depending on how badly we’ve abused 
our bodies or neglected the gifts we’ve 
been bom with, it may or may not take a 
long time to recover this awareness of 
what is natural to us. No one can transmit 
to us that animal well-being that stands 
for complete health; but when we have 
achieved it. we know it. Energy and calm 
are with us throughout the day, our body 
functions as part of the natural order 
stressing and relaxing by turn, we fall 
asleep without dffort and wake up refreshed 
and happy to be alive. The body functions 
as nature planned for it to and the parts 
work together to serve that higher value 
of spiritual health 

By extension, no one can tell us exactly 
what it’s like to have discovered our natural 
work, our natural duty, or our natural 
gifts. But just as a healthy body takes 
intrinsic joy in its activity—whether it’s 
taking a walk, playing ba^etball, typing 
a letter, or chopping up vegetables —withtwt 
lusting after the outcome, the person who 
has discovered his or her natural work 
and abilities will find an innate satisfaction 
in the doing of the task. Obviously, such 
satisfaction makc.s it infinitely easier to 
fulfil the demands of karma yoga as 
defined by Krishna in Chapter 4 of the 
Gita: 

The seers say truly 
That he is wise 

Who acts without lust or scheming 
For the fruit of the act; 

His act falls from him. 

Its chain is broken (57) 

Of course, it may still be that a person 
will cash in and scheme after ways to turn 
his abilities into material profits—this is 
understa.odable and necessary up to the 
point where our livelihood depends on 
intelligent husbandry; and as an interim 
stage in our evolution, it’s better to exploit 
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our nature] abilities than those that aren't 
ours. But the converse point is perhaps 
even more important in a world that seems 
to have gone amok with greed: whenevo: 
we are coming closer to serving those gifts 
that are naturally ours, the material gains 
of such work take a back seat to the actual 
doing; it's just like giving the body the 
form of sweets it naturally craves in the 
form of fruit, food which satisfies the 
appetite and squelches the confusing desire 
for more concentrated sugars found in 
candies and cookies. Once we rediscover 
the joys of sattvic fruits, we’re not likely 
to lust after and indulge in addicting sugars 
that can never feed the body. Similarly, 
once we discover and act on our dharma, 
we tend to abuse ourselves less and less 
with frenetic and inflated desires for wealth 
and power that distract us from our real 
needs: our actions become their own fruit; 
they tail from us, their chain broken 
because they fulfil rather than muddle our 
desire for self-expression. Being around 
people who have learned the secret of 
dharma becomes a high form of holy 
company: they radiate a contentment that 
helps the rest of the world ‘fall into place’; 
because they are not likely to be chasing 
after the inconsequential, they help clean 
up the psychological litter left by millimis 
of their confused brethren. We’ve all seen 
such people in action and in rest: absorbed 
in meaningful work, they don’t waste energy 
backbiting or belittling others; though 
they may not own much, they don’t seem 
to have stumbled into the world by 
accident as so many of us have—they are 
full planetary citizens: and though their 
work may or may not be complex or 
skilled, their steadfastness and focus holds 
together society. As a result, they 
demonstrate how the needs of the indi¬ 
vidual and the collective are meant to be 
naturally harmonized. 

Just as our body’s needs change through 


the periods' (rf our lives, requiring adjust¬ 
ments to our diets, our rest, our work to 
maintain health, our dharma will also 
undergo changes as we burn up karma 
and discover new areas of ability and 
desire. If we are sensitive to our life 
rhythms, these shifts will be as natural as 
dharma itself. And yet. the number of 
mid-life crises people fall into and the 
unaccountable depression that seeps into 
so many of oui lives now and then 
indicate how easily we can ignore new 
directions of growth. When we are in tune, 
with our dharma, life has ^st and interest. 
It doesn't merely satisfy us through a dry 
adherence to duty. Periods of transition 
are always tricky ; because the ego can 
disguise our true motives, such periods 
raise many questions that take time and 
patience to answer; some of these include 
Arjuna’s query to Krishna: is this genuine 
compassion 1 feel lor the men I’m about 
to kill or a dread of following through on 
my responsibility ? Arjuna is lucky to 
have God Himself at his right hand for 
immediate referral; the rest of us may 
have to use more indirect means. One 
clue that can't be overlooked is a persistent 
dissatisfaction in one's life; if for example 
our journal entries for several years show 
that we fall into deep depre.ssion or get 
the flu every time we come home from a 
vacation, this may signal the need to 
adjust. If in the midst of a successful 
career, we notice that we no longer feel 
the old excitement planning a new project 
—no matter how competently we do the 
work-then it is time to take stock. A 
natural way of life implies a progressioit 
through seasons; and the evolution of our 
dharma reflects these seasonal changes, a 
fact the Hindus sensibly recognized when 
they delineated the four stages of life. 
But it may be that some of us may have 
to go through seven stages, or ten, to 
complete the hi^er puipose of our life: 
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the point is that we have to undorgo the 
death of the old structures if spirit is to 
continue streaming through the peak of 
our pyramid. It is in this sense that the 
old-fashioned concept of righteousness, a 
value that Krishna upholds to Arjuna as 
he counsels him to fight (p. 38). recovers 
its lost meaning ; the conventional meaning 
of righteousness centres on morally upright 
or just behaviour in keeping with clearly 
defined sanctions. But it is hard to see 
how anyone can truly engage in socially 
just conduct, in which the needs of 
individuals arc balanced and harmonized 
for ihc greater good of the whole, when 
one’s inner life is not balanced and 
harmonized m keeping with dharma. 
Where, after all, would the discrimination 
come from to detect a righteous war from 
an unrighteous war if wc were so at war 
within ourselves that we couldn’t act for 
our own higher good ? More than any 
other dilemma, it is this one that now 
plagues humanity. 

Early in the Gita, Krishna basically tells 
Arjuna that he too is a .servant ot dharma. 
In the well known vci.se from the fourth 
chapter he states. 

When goodness grows weak, 

When evil increases, 

I make myself a body. 

In cvcr> age 1 come back 
To deliver the holy. 

To destroy the sm of the sinner. 

To establish righteousness. (49) 

This passage brings us to a final consider¬ 
ation: God in His complete freedom 


serves the wmld through Uiis cyclic relniUi 
in different times and cultures; in each 
incarnation. He delivers the message in 
keeping with the customs and attiti^es of 
the place. He communicates in language 
that is lucid as well as profound. Those 
oi us born into cultures far distant from 
the buttle of Kurukshetra may well think 
through what it means for our dharma to 
be born American or Indian or Chinese. 
The personality and ideals ot our homeland 
can't help but shape our personal dharma; 
these values can open up some possibilities 
and rule out others. Thus, it is useful to 
ask ourselves how the divine image is 
reflected in our native land. Arjuna was 
born into a culture where caste identity 
wa.s lifelong and where the social fabric 
was intimately woven with spiritual 
concerns. For a modem Ameriraui. caste 
structures are not a reality, though class 
is; spiritual concerns are filtered through 
a scientific and technological grid; and 
mateiial abundance fogs the inner eye. 
The open-ended question each of us in the 
modern world must ask is how do wc 
shape our lives in an affluent culture so 
that we can take in the best of whul is 
here without losing our direction ? How 
do wc develop a liusl that wc can discover 
the law of our inner nature, when we have 
destroyed so much of its reflection in outer 
nature on this planet ? Millenia after 
Arjuna faced his sorrow, the only solution 
is still to take refuge in a vigilant intelli¬ 
gence, to halt the chariot and dialogue with 
the Higher Self—and then move forward 
and fight. 
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RAMAKRISHNA AND ‘SCIENCE’ 

DR. M. SIVARAMAKRISHNA 
{L'ontinued from the previous issue) 


Three fundcanental inislulates tfj modern 
thought 

So lar wc have i>eeii Kajnakrjshna'i> 
analytic powers, his mupping of the Mind, 
with the implicit attribution o| Ultimate 
Reality to a 'state' beyond both knowledge 
and ignorance. And once the fallibility ol 
mind as an in.stnimcnl of perception is 
recognized, several further parallels 
between Ramakrishna and patterns of 
modern empirical thinking become obvious. 
Only a few are touched upon as emblematic 
analogies. 

There is tundamentai identity between 
Ramakrishna and at least three con¬ 
temporary patterns; the idea of indeter¬ 
minacy: that, in lay man's terms, it is 
impossible to measure things simultaneously 
'with more than strictly limited precision'; 
the idea that the relation bctvvcen naming 
and the thing named cannot be easily 
identified ; and, finally, that there aie no 
'monolithic' or 'monotone vaiues’.'*^ 

To begin with, the major assumption 
conceded by many thinkers today: If 
‘truth’ is ‘a precise corre.spondence between 
our description and what we describe', oi 
'between our total network of abstractions 
and deductions and some total understand¬ 
ing of the world',^ then this kind of truth 
is non-existent, inconceivable. In effect, the 
overall picture being indeterminate, all 

Gregory Bateson. Miiut ami Nature (New 
Yoric: E.P. Dutton, 1979) p. 5.1 See also bis 
Steps to an Ecologv of Mind (New York: 
Chandler, 1972; paperback, Ballantine Books, 
1972} for further discussion of the points raised 
in this essay. 

60. Ibid. 


that we can do is to achieve epistemological 
self-sufficiency or autonomy only within 
limited frames. Even this 'limited 
thresholds’ of 'knowledge' are supported 
by assumptions generated either by the 
mind ol the frame- or pattern-maker and 
what he assumes, implicitly, as 'logical'. 
Hence, 'piedictions' are purely deterministic, 
determined by the sequence accepted in a 
given context as having the logic or quality 
attributed to it. 

To illustrate by citing the example given 
by Bateson: if a series of numbers is given 
the semblance of formal ordering by 
presupposed odds or evens, then only is it 
possible to predict the next number based 
on the pattern of the data given. Thus, 
ii a scries is 2,4.6,8,10,12. the next number. 
I'y assumption implicitly suggested, is 14. 
1 he prediction is possible because first 1 as 
liic sequence-maker, suggest this sequence 
to you; moreover, the challenge of making 
you complete the senes imphes the subtle 
trap, which most people unwittingly accept, 
that the 'series was incomplete’ and as yet 
lacks order; second, the 'facts' suggested 
to you by the sequence are 'not available 
to you beyond the end of (the possibly 
incomplete) sequence that has been given'.^i 

These two result in the idiosyncratic 
scientific structure of thinking. Faced with 
the almost endless ‘patterns’ in nature and 
the ‘patterns of limited threshold’ through 
w'hich we would like to reassure ourselves 
that the mystery of mind and nature is 
available to logic and prediction and the 
resultant certainly, the scientist either 
simplifies or ignores facts which do not 


SI. Ibid. 
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suit the a priori premises. This situation is 
analysed by almost every one today 
interested in epistemolo^iical proUems. 
Michael Polanyi, for instance, discussing 
what he calls the ‘tacit dimension* of 
human intelligence, (the fact that we cm 
know more thmi we teH\ says: all of us 
claim ‘to have made contact with a reality; 
a reality which, being real, may yet reveal 
itself to future eyes in an indefinite range 
of unexpected manifestations.*^ Similarly. 
Alan Watts points out rightly that science 
ignores ‘the context of events’ and ‘in one 
way [ its ] repeatable experiments arc 
based on ignore-ance. for they are per¬ 
formed in arlihcially closed fields.' Though 
‘by rigorous isolation of the field’ the 
scientist has the possibility of giving us 
'more and more detailed knowledge of the 
way in which fields are, in practice, related 
to each other,'-’® this possibility is raiely 
perceived or acted upon. 

The resulting situation has been desi'ribed 
by Karl Popper through the image of ihe 
‘.searchlight’. If science can be likened to 
‘a searchlight scanning a night sky for the 
planes,’ for *a plane to register, two things 
are required: it must exist, and it must 
he where the beam is. The plane must he 
and it must he there where the beam is.' 
The consequential ‘restricted nature of the 
scientific quest.’ ‘far from lighting up the 
entire sky. illumines but an area within 
it.’s* One can add, too, that it leaves the 
rest indeterminate and unpredictable. 

Ramakrishna’s image for this situation 
(though the frame of reference is admittedly 
religious) is, significantly enough, concerned 
with the sky: since our (naked) eye does not 

s®* Michael Polanyi, ‘The Tacit Dimension.’, 
Self and World: Readings in Philosophy, James 
A. Ogilby, ed. (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1973), p. 218. 

- 53' Alan Watts, op. cit., p. 65. 

M. Quoted, Huston Smith, Forgotten Truth 
(New York; Harper & Row Publishers, 1976), p. S. 


legister the stars in the sky during the day, 
the prediction, he says is hazardous that 
tlicy are non-existent altogether. Besides 
this general statement, there is an interesting 
incident in his life concerned with ‘sequence’ 
ind ‘predictability’. One day Mathur said 
to the Master: 

'iJod too must abide by his own law^:. He has 
no power to transcend them.’ ‘What an absurd 
proposition!' replied Sri Ramakrtshna. ‘One 
who has made a law can repeal it at pleasure 
or make a new law in its place.* ‘How can 
ihar besaid Mathiii, *A plant that produces 
<>nly red flowers cannot produce flowers of any 
ihcr coiour--whiie. lor instance, fur such is the 
law. ] should like to sec God produce white 
iloweis from a plant bearing only red flowers.* 
I hat. too. He can easily do,' answered Rama- 
■vnshna, *lor everything depends on His will.’SS 

Mathur, naturally, was not convinced. But 

I he next day. in the lempic garden, Sri Rama- 
kiishna came acioss a China-rose plant with 
'.v'u flowers on the same stalk, one of which sras 
led and the other snow-white He broke off the 
branch to show it to Mathur.f® 

In several ways this incident i.s a reflector 
of the idea.s mentioned above. (We can 
regard God and nature rs ‘iran.slatable’). 
One notices Mathur's idiom: ‘law’, 
'propositii>n’ etc.—all suggesting, that his 
stance is exactly the same as that of the 
nineteenth century scienti-i; the laws of 
nature (and God) should conform to logic, 
be predictable and, above all, inviolate. If 
there is a serie.s of red flowers on a stalk, 
then one stalk can produce only one and 
that too a red flower. And by asserting 
that even God cannot ‘transcend* his ‘law’ 
nor ‘repeal’ them, Mathur is as it were, 
being influenced, in contcmpoiary idiom, 
by Occam's razor: ‘a preference for the 

65- The Life of Sn Ramakndtna (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1971), pp 72-73, 

se- Ibid., p. 73. 
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simplest assumptions that will fit the facts' 
forgetting that the facts are not available 
beyond a given sequence’^'' or pattern. 

It is, therefore, entirely natural that the 
Master should call this ‘an absurd proposi- 
ti(Mi', because any pattern, as the scientist 
would say today, ‘may be changed or 
broken by addition, by repetition, by any¬ 
thing that will force you to a new percep¬ 
tion of it and these changes can never be 
predicted with absolute certainty because 
they have not yet happened.’58" These ideas 
Ramakrishna would find perfectly viable 
and he explains them through an arresting 
image: Almost echoing the words quoted 
above, he points out: ‘there is no end to 
God’, ‘no limit’ and ‘nothing is impossible 
for Him’ and adds an imagistic analogy: 
‘No matter how high the kites and vultures 
soar, they can never strike against the 
ceiling of the sky.’* 

In Ramakrishna's inexhaustibly suggestive 
world of metaphors, the vulture is a symbol, 
on the one hand, of sterile punditry—^the 
tragic dissociation between knowledge and 
experience—and on the other, as here, it 
suggests the counterpart of the pundit: 
the facile scientist believing that by ‘fixed 
laws’ and ‘permanent propositions’ he can 
perform the rope-trick of reaching the 
‘vaults’ of Ultimate Reality! 

‘Fixed laws’, in fact, raises the related 
problem of naming the laws or facts. By 
implication the relation between things 
and their names is an important area of 
controversy today. Here too, we find 
Ramakrishna’s intuitions offering significant 
pointers to resolve the controversy. The 
‘facts* in this area as analysed by Bateson 
are two: 

1. Basically, there is a distinction—at least an 
awaroiess of it—betweei the naming and the 

ST. Bateson, Op. cir, p. 28. 

SB. lUd.. p. 29. 

»• Thf Gospelt p. 920, 


thing named.. Thus, ‘when we think of coconuts 
or pigs, there are no coconuU or pigs in the 
brain'. In this sense, the i elation between 
naming and the thing named is only of ‘the 
nature of classification’, ‘of the assignment of 
the thing to a class'. Therefore, ‘naming is 
aiwa>s classifying and mapping is essentially the 
same as nBming.'B0 

2. Since facts in the world of science are not 
free from value-loaded, emotive contexts, we 
have the paradox that the distinction between a 
thing and its name operates only cerebrally. 
‘The sy'mbolic and affective hemisphere’ of our 
psyche, negates this distinction when it suits its 
emotive needs. Identifying both we respond * 
onotively when for instance a name is abused 
or an effigy or a picture is burnt. In effect, we 
have two hemispheres of the brain: ‘the dominant 
hemisphere’ makes distinction but tlie other 
‘affective’ one disregaids the distinction and 
identifies both.Si 

In effect, if ‘things are units of description’, 
‘it is naming and describing which makes 
nature seem to consist of separate units.’* 
In Ramakrishna the problem figures as a 
very crucial one in several contexts with 
significant patterns of meaning. While his 
overall experience is one of total identity 
between the word or name iBhagavata). 
the perceiver of the word or name (Bhakta) 
and the objective correlative, so to say, of 
both (Bhagavdn), for analytic purposes, 
we may summarize his views in this way: 

Ramakrishna knew that the naming is 
not the thing. His image is the almanac, 
and the problem, interestingly, is predic¬ 
tion: of rain, in this case. ‘The almanac 
forecasts the rainfall of the year. But not a 
drop of water will you get by squeezing the 
almanac. No, not even one drop.** 
Obviously, the rain in the almanac is no 
rain at all: there is no rain in the brain; 
moreover, the name rain is different from 
the thing itself. 


80* Bateson. Op, du. p. 30. 

«• Ibid. 

*• Alan Watts, Op. cit., p, 70. 
The Gospel, p, 476, 
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Similarly, in a related way. a map k 
not the territory, or a catalogue the things 
it names. Ramakrishna*s metaphor is a 
‘letter.* A letter is only a purveyor of 
information, yet it is necessary for the 
functioning of the other side of the brain 
responding to our ‘purposes and interests.’ 
In effect, it may be a pointer only of 
limited threshold but a pointer which 
initiates further action. RamukrLshna tells 
all this in a fable: 

A man lost a letter. He couldn't remember 
where he had left it He began to search for it 
with a lamp. After two or there people had 
searched, the letter was at last found. The 
message in the letter was ‘Please send us five 
seers of sandesh and a piece of wearing cloth.’ 
The man read il and theii threw the letter away. 
There was no furthci need of il, now ail he had 
to do was to buy the five scerv of sandesh and 
the piece of cloth 

The example is in keeping with Rama- 
krishna'.s view of knot^ ledge and ignoiance: 
we need to dispel the ignorance of the 
contents of the letter by knowledge 
(scientilk knowledge can we .say ?) but wc 
can throw both ignorance and knowledge 
away (the typical dual thorns piercing all 
of us) in the face of the things in thiMnselves. 
In effect, the letter merely names though 
in the absence of the naming wc may not 
know what to seek. 

But Ramakrishna’s dialectic is peculiarly 
synergetic and is free from preference for 
the simplistic resolution. He categorically 
'declared once to Bankim Chandra, ‘Analogy 
is one-sided. You are a pundit; haven’t 
you read logic. Suppose you say that a 
man is as terrible as a tiger. That doesn’t 
mean that he has a fearful tail or a tiger’s 
pot face!’* It is. appropriate, therefore, 
that, in another context, he should draw 

M. Ibid., pp. 475-76. 

OR- Ibid., p. 669. 


attention to the viability and significance 
of the name in its autonomous existence. 
Using the framewm'k of a myth he says: 

Why, is the name a trifling thing ? God is not 
different from His name. Satj-abhama tried to 
balance Krishna with gold and precious stones, 
but could not do it. Then Rukmini put a tulsi- 
leaf with the name of Krishna on the scales. 
That balanced the l.ord.c8 

This myth is a dramatization of the 
scientific and the mystical views of Ultimate 
Reality. If Krsna is whatever is Ultimate 
Reality or Nature, his wives Satyabhama 
and Rukmini are the scientist and the 
mystic trying to put the mystery of the 
Reality into their respective patterns or 
scales. Satyabhamti obviously assumes, as 
scientists do, that the only viable modes 
are quantum, mavss, weight, shape—even 
the very act of measuring. Rukmini, like 
all mystics, is a synergetic mystic with the 
third eye able to perceive the undifferen¬ 
tiated Divine Ground in which ‘in the 
beginning there was the Word, the Word 
was with God and the Word was God’ In 
effect, naming and the thing named van 
exist in a unitary level on which one can 
be aware ‘of a multitude of distinct things* 
as only ‘a multitude of changing relations’®’ 
-before our descent into the Serhonian bog 
of distinctions and differences begins. If 
this truth is by-passed, then we have to 
subject ourselves, as most of us do today, 
either to the tyranny of the 

Shrieking voices 

Scolding, mocking or merely chattering.en 

or the idiocy ol gadgetry. Tn effect, we 
would come to realize that ‘we are not 


ttS- Ibid., p. 386. 

W* Alan Watts, Op. cit., p. 70. 
flB* T.S. Eliot, Four Quartets (London: Faber 
and Faber, 1972), p. 19. 
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here to verify’, ‘infOTm curiosity/Or carry 
report.'®* Then only things ‘balance’. 

Finally, the parallel between the idea of 
monotone ‘values’ and Ramakrishna. 
‘A monotone value’, says Bateson, ‘is one 
that either only increases or only decreases. 
Its curve has no kinks; that is, its curve 
never changes from increases or vice 
versa.’^^ Such a value does not exist in 
biology. For instance, ‘more calcium is 
not always better than less calcium.’^^ In 
effect, an organism needs an ‘optimum 
quantity of this which only makes it a 
value. Beyond the optimum which is 
needed even a good thing becomes ‘toxic’. 
‘More of something is' not ‘always better 
than less of the something.' In short, 
‘enough is better than a feast.”® Bateson 
includes several psychic and biological 
areas as operative fields of this idea: items 
of diet, conditions of life, temperature, 
entertainment, sex and even money. 

Ramakrishna’s intuitions reflect and 
endorse the implications which cun be 
inferred from the basic premise of mono¬ 
tone values. The idea that something can 
become ‘toxic’ beyond a certain point or 
for another structure or consciousness is 
repeatedly expressed by him in the image 
of the snake and its toxin: the poison in 
the snake is fatal to others not to itself. 
In other words, what is toxic depends on 
perspective rather than any innate quality. 
This image is Ramakrishoa’s classic analogy 
for the existence of ‘evil’ in a cosmos 
presided over by a ‘benevolent God’. ‘Evil’, 
in this sense, counterpoints ‘good’ and in 
effect is the very polarity which makes the 
difinition of ‘good’ itself possible. More¬ 
over, in the world of ‘play’ or Hid, the 
apparently disordered existence, evil and 

»• Ibid., pp. 50-51. 

70* Bateson, Op. ch.. pp. 53-54. 

71. Ibid. 

n. Ibid. 


good both exist as a simultaneity of 
opposites, creating a tension necessary for 
the evolving self. 

From this emerges Ramakrishna’s concept 
of (he archetypal toxins on the divine 
path: ‘woman and gold*. But, here, as 
elsewhere his intuitions are from mono¬ 
chrome perspectives. It is true that he 
always used to exhort his devotees to give 
up ‘woman and gold*. This is, so to say, 
an invariable, according to him, in any 
kind of higher life. But he never projected 
or defined them in a unilateral way. 

Basic to the paradox is that in many 
contexts Ramakrishna's exposition of the 
nature of religious cxpencncc is clothed 
in erotic imagery. In fact, he made what 
should seem in any sense of the word an 
extremely startling statement: ‘1 have 
seen with my own eyes that God dwells 
even in the sexual organ.’T:* He cites, 
similarly, an intriguing remark* when a 
man attains ecstatic love of Gixl ail the 
pores of the skin, even the roots of the hair, 
become like so many sexual organs.’74 

Not only docs Ramakrishna use erotic 
imagery but also interprets the values of 
woman and gold in a paradoxical way. 
There is the overall paradox that not 
only has he worshipped his own wife as 
the living symbol of his Divine Motticr—-an 
event heralding, probably, the arrival of 
Woman Power as the most significant 
event of the present century—but also, in 
many contexts, advises householders to 
leud a normal ‘genetic’ life until a certain 
level of spiritual growth is achieved. In 
fact, he always used to emphasize that tlM 
householder’s life has greater advantages 
for spiritual struggle: ‘it is like fitting 
from a fort. There are many disadvantages 
in an open field....*75 

7S. The Gospel, p. 260. 

74. Ibid., p. 346. 

75. Ibid., p. 411. 
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The paradox can be resolved if we note 
that ioc Ramakrishna woman is not a 
monotone value. In fact many people do 
not notice the actual word used by Rama¬ 
krishna for woman: it is not ndti or stn 
(.which would be the literal translation of 
'woman') but kdmlnt. Ihis is a counotai- 
ively rich woio sigmfying not woman as 
such but woman as a seductive agent. If 
this IS kept in view, Ramakrishna is 
obviously not branding ‘woman’ as an 
intiinsically, aichetypally seductive siren 
but pointing out contexts concerned with 
woman as instinct with Kama or lust, an 
attitude of irrationally ‘passionate concern.' 
Therefore, ‘woman and gold' do not in 
themselves suggest evil. Ramaknshna's 
views reflect the distinction which 
psycbologisLs such as Abraham Maslow 
have drawn between behaviour and the 
function of the behaviour— though the same 
emotion may be present in both cases: 'A 
man’, says Ramakrishna, 'has his wile 
on one side and bis daughter on the other. 
He shows affection to them in different 
ways.’^ 

In Ramakrishna, 'woman and gold' are 
thus correlatives of one's erotic and 
possessive longings [kdina and urilia). But 
they are also basic psychic energies which 
wrongly directed become toxic but properly 
used become powerful modes of liberation. 
This idea is, interestingly enough, in 
contrast to the one we discussed earlier: 
woman and gold as representing the 
behavioural and physical world. If they are 
instruments of limited perception, there, 
here they arc primal energies propelling 
the indwelling Spirit towards Perfection. 
Ramakrishna used to say: ‘God reveals 
Himself to a devotee who feels drawn to 
Him by the combined force of these three 
attractions: the attraction of worldly 
possessions for the worldly man, the 


a 

child’s attiacliuu lor its mother, and the 
husband’s attraction for the chaste wife.’’'^ 
‘The point is’, he elaborates, ‘to love God 
even as the mcAher loves hm: child, the 
chaste wife her husband, and the worldly 
man ius wealth. Add together these three 
lorces oi love, Liufse tlircu powers oi 
allracUun. and give it all to Gud’.'^x 

Jin this regard Ramakrishna anticipates 
many of our contemporary patterns oi 
thinking concerned with a moic balanced 
understanding ol the erotic impulse vis-a- 
vis the religious consciousness. Colin 
Wilson, for instance, dlscus.sing what he 
calls 'ladder of selves’ (Ramakrishna's 
‘mind-constructs' is u reflcclui of this idea), 
points out that ‘meaning’ (.i.c., perceiHion 
of signilicance. or, 'a peak experience') 
'can draw us up the laddet and when this 
hup[)enN wc feel revitalized and leenergised. 
Sex provides an obvious example.’ The 
addict 'believes it is the sex he is interested 
in; in lact it is., the mumemary glimpse 
of a less mediocre self. But since he tails 
to grasp the mcaniug-content ot the insight, 
he contmually falls back to tne lowei-levcl 
...When the meamng-conicnl is grasped 
[sex] can be used to tap vital energy 
reserves.’™ The same energy, he adds 
categorically, can be used 'for bending 
spoons or deiicciing compass needles. The 
nature of this energy is still not understood 
but of its existence there can be no 
doubt.’®® 

Obviously, tliese powers beyond an 
optimal limit are toxins. Bui used properly 
not only do they become neutralized but 
also act as 'aids’ or ‘channelizing currents’ 
for attaining the 'metapattem*. Even in 
regard to money—exce.ss of which hardly 

Ti. Ibid. p. 83. 

TO. Ibid. 

TO. Colin Vl^lson, Mysteries (.London: Hoddei 
and Stoughton, 1978), p. 44. 
w. Ibid., p. 85. 


TO. Ibid. 
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any one would consider toxic—Rama- 
khshoa is brm and explicit This hJgbpriest 
of total lenuDciation of money would scold, 
in some contexts, the wastage of an extra 
match stick! He always emphasized that 
‘a householder, of course, needs money, 
for he has a wife and children. He should 
save up to feed them. They say that the 
bird and the sannyasi should not provide 
for the future. But the mother bird brings 
food in her mouth for her checks ; so she 
too provides. A householder needs money. 
He has to support his iamily.’x^ These 
are indeed strange words if we remember 
that they were spoken by one whose body 
would get crippled and cramped with pain 
with even the slightest touch ol a coin! 
But when it came to monks he would 
therefore recommend the exact opposite: 
total renunciation of money. In short, 
what Bateson says in regard to money as 
‘a monotone value' would find total, 
unambiguous confirmation m Ramakrishna: 

What IS desirable is a relationship with a 
certain optimum of conflict It is even possible 
that when we consider money, not by itself, but 
as acting on human beings i^ho own it, we may 
find that money, too, becomes toxic beyond a 
certain point In any case, the philosophy of 
money, the set of presuppositions by which 
money is supposedly better and better the moie 
you have of it. is totally antibiological.82 

No wonder that Ramakrishna calls the toxic 
effects of woman and' gold induced by 
atlacliment beyond the optimal limit 
(determined by the orientations of dharma 
and moksa) as a definite disease: the disease 
of worldliness! 

The existential approach 

Every exercise in any structuring of 
thought should, according to Hindu 
philosophy, end on what is called 
fdttdaSruti: the hearing of the tangible gain 

St* The Gospel, p. 670. 

82* Bateson, Op. cit., pp. 53-55. 


we get out of this endeavour. Even in this 
essay, one can, on a lower key, raise this 
issue: what is the gain of this kind of 
discussion ? For the confirmed devotee of 
Ramakrishna, this is hardly nec^sary as 
a featlur in the Master’s cap. As for 
Ramakrishna himself I WcU, we can only 
guess: 

*We have lost Shiva', says Batesou, 'the 
Dancer of Hinduism whose dance at the 
trivial level is both creation and destruction 
but in whole is beauty. We have lost 
Abraxas, the terrible and beautiful God of 
both day and night in Gnosticism. We have 
lost totemism, the sense of parallelism 
between mao's organization and that of llie 
animals and plants. We have lost even 
the Dying God.’® 

The point of the discussion is thal we 
haven’t lost what Bateson says we did. 
For, Ramakrishna experienced and 
expounded, for us. in our time, this 
parallelism this dance of iSiva—the Dance 
of the Wuli Masters"^ which is a 
reaffirmation of the value of all that is. He 
illumines what Fritjol Capra has called 
one of the most startling features ol the 
‘new’ (only apparently 'new') reality 
emerging unmistakably today: 'the 
unification of concepts which had hitherto 
seemed opposite and irreconcilable.’® One 
should only add, Ramakrishna's forte is 
not conceptual but experiential and therein 
lies the uniqueness of the relation between 
Ramakrishna and ‘science’. Perception of 
this uniqueness, however tangential, is our 
tangible gain. 

(Concluded) 

83. Ibid., pp. 17-18. 

84. See Gary Zukav for an interesting study 
of this idea in The Dance of the Wuli Masters 
(London; Rider/Hutchinson, 1979; Flaningo 
Paperback, Fontana, 1983), pp, 33-34. 

83. Fritjof Capra, The Too of Physics (New 
Revised edition^ (London: Fontana/CkiUioi, 
1983), p. 161. 
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Some of lu are under the impiesuon 
that religion is a spare-time affair. If 1 
get time, 1*11.. is the phrase with which 
we begin many of our best resolutions. ‘If 
1 get home early enough this evening. I’ll 
have time to meditate a little before dinner.' 
‘I’m going to get myself out of bed earlier 
in the morning, if I can, so I can do 
niuditation or japa before going to work 
every day.' ‘I’ll be at the service on Sunday 
(at the class on I'uesday) if I can arrange 
my schedule for the week. 1 hope some¬ 
thing doesn't come up. . ' 

Personally I have told myself all the.se 
th;ngs at one time or another, and lived to 
cc my own mind cook up. sometimes in 
very roundabout ways, circumstances that 
prevent the execution of my promises. When 
we do this wc only deprive ourselves and 
very often take it out on ourselves in the 
torm of negativity or feelings of guilt and 
hopelessness. We begin to think we may 
never be able lo take spiritual life seriously. 

Vedanta, at least as taught in the Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda movement, is lived 
religion; this is exactly what it means. 
There arc no lukewarm VedantisLs ; either 
you are practising or you are not. The 
question is how to do it. In the su^stions 
which follow, the message is that we need 
to diccover spiritual practice as virtuaUy a 
twenty-four-hour concern. We need not 
wait until we ‘get home’; or until wc are 
too tired to meditate; or until the hinch- 
break or for the stall in freeway traffic. Our 
spiritual practice goes on from the moment 
we wake, throughout the day and even on 
into our dreamtife at night. When we 
wake to this fact it is a welcome sign that 
our ‘honeymoon’ with the lure spiritual 
experience is over! 

The following remarks are offered not as 

4 


preadunents on what Vedantids ouglit to 
do. so much as suggestions which haw 
been tried by others in the past, are heiiig 
tried in the present, and may be found 
helpful. 

The whtde range oj creative talent being 
included here — crafts, acting, writing. 

Let me first set out the scripture verse 
which sums up the approach taken in this 
paper * ‘Whatever in this world is powerful, 
beauliiul or glorious, that you may know 
to have come from a fraction of My power 
and glory'—Sri Krishna in the tenth chapter 
of the Bhagavad Gita. 

Our Vedantd is not a life-negating 
religion. We are clearly to worship the 
Lord in all human activity, as Swami 
Vivekananda has made plain. It is implicit 
too in his definition of idolatry; ‘When 
you think that the image is God that is 
right and that is wtMTship. but if you think 
that God is the image, that is idolatry.’ 
When we say ‘To the cobUer there’s 
nothing like leather’, what we really mean 
is not that he has made leather his God 
but that for him it is in leatiter that the 
Creative Principle, the Divine Power, 
yields up her secrets. Actually we are all 
artists, albeit unconsciously! ‘Upon Him 
the senses are painting chairs and tables, 
rooms, .worlds and moons and suns and 
everything else.’ 

If we turn to the words of Sri Rama- 
krishna. this is what we find: ‘If a person 
excels in music, painting or dancing, that 
person can quiddy realize God, provided 
he strives sincerely.’ Why should that be 
so. we may adc. Because such persons 
inevitably become invdved with concentra¬ 
tion, development of the imaginatioa and 
constant, patient practice. 

The Master's own talents are well-known; 
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he was a gifted singer. sCTsitive to the 
slightest deviation from pitch and tempo; 
his dancing was spontaneous, spell-btndkig 
and infused with spiritual ecstasy; be 
showed natural skill in painting and sculp* 
lure. At the end of his life, after meeting 
Girish Chandra Ghosh, he became attract^ 
to the theatre as a medium of si»ritual 
expression and was himself adopted by the 
actors of Bengal as their patron-saint. 

Narendranath as an amateur, singer and 
player was in high demand in Calcutta 
society before he renounced the world. 
In later years he said of music, underlining 
the importance of the ec^ as a primary 
implement of sadhana, ‘Music is the highest 
art and for those who underiitand. it is the 
highest worship.' ‘Music has such tremen¬ 
dous power over the human mind: it 
brings it to concentration in a moment. 
You will find, even the minds of animals 
such as dogs, lions, cats and ^rpents 
become charmed with music.’ Even better 
known are the Swami’s gifts in public 
oratory and i-n belle letms. He was eager 
to attempt to learn to sketch. I should 
like to remind you of a few of his pronounce¬ 
ments on an- 

The secret ul Greek art is its imitation of 
nature even to the minutest detail; whereas the 
secret of Indian art is to represent the idml. 
The Indian tendency...has become degraded 
into painting grotesque images. Now true Art 
can be compared to a lily which springs from 
the ground, takes its nourishment from the 
giound, IS in touch with the ground, and yet is 
quite high above it. So Art must be in touch 
with nature—and wherever that touch is gone, 
Art degenerates—^yet it must be above nature. 
Art IS representing the beautiful. There must be 
art in everything. The artistic faculty was 
highly developed in our Lord, Sri Ramakrishna, 
and he used to say that without this faculty none 
can be truly spiritual. 

In art, interest must be centred in the 
principal theme. Drama is the most difficult of 
all arts. In it, two things are to be satisfied- 
first, the cars, and second, the eyes. To paint 


a scene, if one thing be painted, it is easy 
enough; but to paint different Uungs and yet 
keep up the central interest is very difficult 
Another difficult art is stage-management, that 
IS, combining different things in such a manner 
as tc keep the central interest intact. 

Feeling is the soul, the secret ot everything. 
There is more music in common people's songs, 
and they should be collected together. 

With all this a.s background let us raise 
some questions which are bound lo come 
up whenever spiritual aspirants seriously 
engage them.selves in a pursuit oi the 
creative arts. 

How do we ‘.spiritualize’ our professional 
rr unvdeur iieative talents 1 

We do this in three ways; by content, 
by attitude and by context The fiist means 
that instead of taking as subject for our 
ait that which remains earthy, which carries 
both creator and observer along u limited 
arc only, scarcely lifting (he mind beyond 
the ordinary and mundane, we fix our 
efforts on portraying hints of the eternal 
and infinite. We can choose to paint more 
inspiring persons, compose and play more 
sublime sounds, write on nobler themes or 
model in clay objects more suggestive of 
divinity, f have known, for example, two 
monks of our Order who after joining their 
monasteries, one a commercial artist and 
the other an amateur painter, turned their 
attention to portraits of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Holy Mother, and the Disciples—^with 
excellent result valued by all of us. 

The .second, attitude, refers to the way 
in which we go about our art: how much 
do we have our little selves in our thought 
and planning, during the execution or 
performance ? An aspirant, who. while 
writing a book—even the best book— 
constantly anticipates what its publicaticm 
will mean in terms of personal fame, glory 
or financial retura, is not a very apt 
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Vedantist! Some of us think we do not 
have such ideas, only to discover that we 
do secretly harbour ^em. Some approach 
an act of creative expression thinking, ‘Now 
i am about to show what 1 can do. People 
will appreciate this....l am about to give 
birth to something very precious within me 
which is struggling to get out, and its 
production will make me feel fulfilled. It 
will be a unique creation, never seen or 
heard before, an expression of the real 
me —and it will make people sit up and 
take notice!* 

file Vedanta aspirant will be more 
conccined to be conscious of the universal 
stikti rising in him or her, the power of 
the Divine Mother who gives birth to all 
things and through whose will all takes the 
shape it docs. It is a devotional attitude. 
The artist is to know that without that 
power and instigation nothing will turn 
out. He begins his work prayerlully. 
executes his act ot art conscious of the 
divine power enabling him. and ends the 
production by offering it back to That 
from which he knows it came He leaves 
at the feet of God all praise and blame, 
failure or success, recognition or neglect. 
Alt lor Art’s sake ? Yes—if you under¬ 
stand that art as worship. It is exactly the 
sumc as for the homemaker, understanding 
that she uses the divine energy of the 
universe in cooking her dish with skill and 
serving it with artistry, offering it as 
oblation to the Lord in the consumer, her 
lamily, who are also able to receive and 
enjoy it by means of that same energy. 

By context is meant the avenue of 
appreciation or utilization. Many talented 
aspirants have found that by placing their 
ait in a special context, which can perhaps 
be termed spiritual—sculpting an image for 
the Society, translating or editing literature, 
painting holy personages or scenes, making 
music for public services, cooking for the 
congregation, repairing broken equipment 


—^they somehow eBOobte their art or sldli 
and even expand and enhanoe their own 
gift in ways unexpected. This can bring a 
feeling of mudi benefit. As one of my 
teachers used to say, ‘The dedication ot 
our talents to the lord’s work is ennobling 
and purifying to both body and min d.* 

All three ways are of help in integrating 
our lives. We may be good meditators, 
our spiritual life humming along m the 
interior dimension, yet we are not aUe to 
harmonize all that with the old ideas, habits 
and associations which keep cropping up 
m our creative activity. All this has to be 
brought together and integrated. And that 
IS where a guru and the ‘company of the 
holy’ enter in. These are a great help to 
us. Some artistic persons have the notion 
that if they associate with ‘religious* people 
and forsake the cliques of the ’arty*, their 
art will suffer thereby ; it has not been 
proven to be true. 

Will the exercise oj uui creative talent 
distract us from spiritual endeavours ? 

It may surprise you that this could be a 
worry to anyone! indeed, the problem has 
a philosophical basis, and it comes up at a 
certain stage in spiritual life Vedanta 
says that m a sense his created world is a 
corruption of the Spirit; that when Brahma 
felt the need to ‘cieate’ or project Itself, 
this was already a regeneration and that 
we only further involve ourselves in maya 
when we follow pravrtti: the externalizing 
of bodily and mental energies. This 
negative conclusion can be turned around. 
First, it need not arise until we are deeply 
involved in spiritual practice, as for example 
in beginning monastic life, where sometimes 
the candidate does have to turn his back, 
at least tor a time, on talents previously 
exercised For the householder practical 
Vedanta consists in changing the direction 
of our creativity in the ways just mentioned. 
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In the case, for example, actors, Sri 
Ramakiishi^ attended, plays staged, by 
Girish Ghoidt aad was put into sanu^i. 
‘1 found,* he said, 'that the represmitation 
was the same as the real.' That is, with 
such ^ill and identificadoin were those 
plays written and acted that he fell he was 
seeing Buddha, seeing Chaitanya, before 
his eyes. To recreate history in that way 
is not at all easy: it means a suspension 
of time* in the consciousness of the artists 
and a relating of oneself to the Eternal. 
The greater this abiLty the more compelling 
will be the enactment. So with all art. 
I'here cannot be much conflict between 
creativity and spiritual practice if the former 
is deliberately undertaken as one form of 
the latter—as worship itself. 

All of us, artists or not. do something 
of this when we practice seeing behind the 
images or photographs the presence of the 
aspect of God rcpiesented on shrine or 
altar, and when in .singing songs of devo- 
tion we attempt to present them as offering 
to a living Lord, visualized right in front 
of us, as the Master told us to do. 

The problem of name utd fame 

A greater tension comes for Vedantists 
in the arts when the ‘natural’ yea lor 
appreciation of our work, in the form of 
acceptance, praise and remuneration, often 
considered vital to the artist’s motivation 
or inspiration, runs afoul of the spiritual 
counsel to pay no heed to these. Like all 
counsels of perfection this one can be fully 
practised only by the realized soul Still, 
that state of unconcern or non-attachment 
is our goal and ideal and. without practising 
it, we will never reach it. Girish. under 
the influence of the Master’s all-Tenouncing 
ideals, was inclined to give up his play- 
writing and staging, and one day spoke of 
brushing all that aside. 'No. no!* Sri 
Ramakrisfana exclaimed, 'Through this 


activity people will learn much from you. 
Don’t give it up.’ 

Start by telling yourself, '1 am not 
seeking such returns as praise, reward or 
even acceptance in the work 1 am about to 
do. (Of course if it comes, 1 won’t mind!).' 
That’s a good beginning. The test will be 
when the opposite comes, how much you 
react and resent. Through practice and 
understanding we come to view our 
creativity as being of little credit to us 
personally, stemming as it does from the 
Fount of all creation and executed by 
virtue of that same Power. 

We have to discriminate constantly when 
ruses or thorns land in our lap: Whose 
are these '? Are they mine ? Dare I call 
that work mine ? How was it produced ? 
Can 1 say ? Or have I not simply put a 
label on it without justification. Then 
offer back to Gthl the results of the 
endeavour. 

In the ancient Indian practice of art the 
artist or artisan did nut place his name 
upon the product, did not draw attention 
to himself, the mere instrument. Wc do 
not know the composers of the Vedic 
hymns, the inspired geniuses of the first 
iconography, makers of the immortal 
monuments. How different from the prima- 
donna mentality of the art world today! 
Let us try to regain that sense of being so 
completely one with the whole process of 
creation that we subtract from ourselves no 
segment of it. and say with Kahlil Gibran. 

Beauty is life when life unveils her holy face. 

Rut you are life and you are the veil 
Beauty is eternity gazing at itself in a mirror. 
But you are eternity and you are the mirror 

Isn't Self-reedizcaion also self-fulfilment ? 

Indeed it is. The trouble is, some of 
us, having too limited a notion of ourselves, 
imagine that the expression of our own 
little personalities, our relative self, must 
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play a large role in that ‘self-fulfilment*. 
Vedanta is talking, of course, about the 
realization of our divinity—of ourselves 
as Spirit. After the transformation of the 
ego in the fire of yoga and after the 
experience of the Atman, our true Self, the 
divinity realized there finds its expression 
through what Sri Ramakrishna calls ‘the 
lipe ego*. This is a far cry from the type 
of creative activity taught in popular schools 
of self-discovery, self-improvement or 
self-expression. True individuality. Swam! 
Vivekananda often reminds us, is to be 
found only in the Universal, in the 
apprehension of our universal, transcendent 
Selfhood ; all other ‘selves’ being merely 
provisional. 

Ihcre is another group ot aspirants who 
form an ideal image of selfnood, wonder¬ 
fully above and beyond their present littie 
egos, and then strive desperately to model 
themselves into copies of that towering 
personality—an Avatar, a saint, a guru.. 
For them is the fine little tale of one of 
the Hassidic Fathers. The Baal Shem Tov 
was the patriarch and archetype to all of 
them. And this Father Zusya attempted to 
bend his whole life into the shape and 
mould of that great soul’s. As he at last 
lay dying, embittered by self-defeat, a 
sapient Father said to him. ‘Look: when 
you get up to heaven they will not ask 
you “Why were you not the Baal Shem 
Tov They will ask you, “Why were 
you not Father Zusya ?’’' Self-realization 
is indeed the discovery of our true indi¬ 
viduality. for that is our universality; it 
alone is self-fulfilm^t. 

The odour of eccentricity 

Non-artists (if there be any) are indined 
to point the accusing finger at creative 
genius for the idiosyncrasy it often seems 
to require and sometimes flaunts. They 
ask, not without justification, how this 


eccentricity can be compatible with spiritual 
attainment. There does seem .to be a 
proverbial avernon to discipline in other 
dim^ions of their lives, seen in persons 
who have obviously undergone great 
discipline in special areas. But in place of 
those whose peculianties scandalize, let me 
place the name, for example, of performer 
and composer Pablo Casals—a superb 
artist and human being. This genius is of 
the opinion that there is no necessary 
connection between eccentricity and creative 
talent, and that to assume that the talented 
must be at least partly psychotic is a 
stereotype and fictional tad. This aspect 
of the artist is glorified by the piess and 
often made to loom larger in the image of 
famous people than it actually does. Here 
IS a practical rule used even by Einstein, 
wait until you are sevent> befoie you cut 
loose! 

As Vedantists we will do well to 
remember the value of ensemble work. 
Musicians who have played in orchestra or 
band or sung in choir oi chorus know that 
the discipline and cooperation involved 
tram the individual to tone down eccentricity 
and flair for the sake of u corporate effect. 
It is good for highly individualistic people 
m any field to undertake such exercises 
periodically. One of the Swamis 1 knew 
remarked that of the many things he had 
observed about Sri Ramaknshna's great 
disciples was the thread ot common seme 
which ran through them all, different as 
they were. And once when 1 asked my 
teacher about the moods in which 1 felt 
like just doing something bizarre, he 
warned roe: ‘Don’t be crazy.' It will not 
help us spiritually. 

This is not a pitch for being prosaic, 
conventional or mediocre. Another abbot 
of mine remarked about all of us in the 
Society, ‘You are not here because you are 
just ordinary people.’ It is certainly 
necessary that the creative mood be 
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acknowledged, kept alive and followed, 
even indulged—but it has to be guided so 
as not to injure ourselves and others. 

Yoga and Art 

Finally a word about the fact that our 
Vedantic practice of yoga must surely 
help to engender the kind of non-attach¬ 
ment essential for artists—and particularly 
performers. Casals tells us of an incident 
in which he nearly lost his life. Climbing 
with friends down a slope on Mt Tamalpais 
in California they noticed a large boulder 
had been dislodged behind them and was 
falling from above. Casals got hi.s head 
out of the way in the nick oi time but the 
boulder .struck his left hand, smashing his 
fingers—a cellist's sine qua non. While 
his friends were aghast, he himself had a 
different leaction altogethei. Looking at 
the mashed and bleeding hand he thought. 


7/ley Lived with God 
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SWAM! C'HEI 

Accoiding to the Bhugavtui-Gitd^ four 
kinds of people worship God: those who 
arc afflicted, those who seek knowledge, 
those who crave wealth, and those endowed 
with wi.sdom. All four kinds are worthy 
because then actions and thoughts are m 
some way connected with God, even though 
some of them seek worldly prosperity. No 
doubt God is the Kalpataru (wish-fulfilling 
tree), but this does not mean that He 
automatically fulfils all desires. As the 
wise doctor will not prescribe poison to 
alleviate a patient’s pain, similarly the 


'Thank God, 1*11 never have to play the 
cello again*. This aidonishing degree of 
non-identification is commented on by 
Casals in this way: ‘Dedication to one’s 
art does involve a kind of enslavement and 
then too. of course, I have always felt such 
dreadful anxiety before performance.’ 
Creativity in itself evidently does not save 
us from maya’s grip, but it also need not 
engulf us further in it. The fully developed 
artist had best be a yogi (and often is) and, 
as Casals adds, he or she must have a full 
understanding of life. 

Honour the divine within yourself by 
manifesting those powers with awareness 
and non-attachment. Personally I urn 
convinced that in the arts we are on the 
threshold of a Golden Age, which, when 
the full impact of the East reaches the 
artists of the West, will be like nothing 
seen in the world before 


MUKHOPADHYA^' 

ANANANDA 

omniscient God answers only those prayens 
which will ultimately benefit the devotee. 

Once a poor but beautiful woman fell in 
love with a man for his money. However, 
after she married him and found herself 
the recipient of all his wealth, the object of 
her love gradually shifted from money to 
husband. She realized that any joy in life 
comes from the Spirit, not from matter. 
This is exactly what happened in the life of 
Upendra Nath Mukhopa^yay. He went to 
Sri Ramakrishna seeking wealth and 
material prosperity. 
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in Sri Ramakrishna and His Disciples^ 
Sister Devamala quoted Swami Rama' 
krishnaaanda referring to Upendra: ‘At 
one time there was a very poor boy who 
used to come almost daily to Sri Rama* 
krishoa, but the Master would never take 
any of the food he brought. We did not 
know why. Finally one day Sri Ramakrishna 
said: ‘This poor fellow comes here 
because he has a great desire to be rich. 
Very well, let me ta.sle a little of what he 
has broughtand he took a small quantity 
oi the food. The boy*s condition began to 
impiove immediately, and today he is one 
of the most prosperous men in Calcutta.' 

Upendra Nath Mukhopadhyay was born 
in Ahiritola, West Calcutta, at the home 
of his maternal uncle on February 28, 1868. 
He lived there with his mothei, even 
though h's parental home was at Balagar. 
Hooghly Very little is known about his 
father. Puma Chandra Mukhopadhyay. 
except that he was a high'Cla.ss brahmin 
and had been niuriied several time-: 
Upendra’s uncle. Jagabnndhu Bandyo- 
padhyay, worked m a watch shop at 
Radhabazar. and his financial condition 
was not good. Having no children himself. 
Jagabandhu brought up his nephew as his 
own son. 

Upendra went to piimaiy .school for a 
time but then discontinued his studies. 
His uncle scolded him for this and advised 
him to find a job. Though Upendra was 
only a boy. within a few days he found 
g job in a drug.store washing bottles and 
labelling them Later, when he realized 
that the pharmacist was not an honest 
man, he quit bis job and found another in 
a bookshop at Brindaban Basak. Battala 
(Upper Chitpore Road). Upendra’s 
monthly salary was five rupees (about 50 
cents), and his duties included cleaning the 
shop, arranging bookshelves, and selling 
books. 

After some time the owner wanted to sell 


the business for seventy-five rupees. 
Upendra decided to buy it and asked his 
unde for the money. Jagabandhu refused, 
but his aunt secretly gave him the money. 
Upendra bought the shop and reimbursed 
his aunt within three months. 

As owner of the bookstore, Upendra 
collected some small comic books and 
successfully published them in one volume. 
After some time he became an agent for 
other publishers as well as the sole dis¬ 
tributor of the works of Surendra Nath 
Majumdar, the brother of Devendra Nath 
Majumdar, who was a devotee of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. Upendra lived on the same street 
as Devendra, so they were acquainted with 
each other. Adhar Lai Sen also lived in 
Ahiritola. and Sri Ramakri.shna visited his 
house several times. 

In 1884, probably ai Adhar's hou.se. 
Upendra first met Sri Ramakrishna and 
began to visit Dakshineswar regularly. 
Observing some auspicious .signs in 
Upendra. the Master inquired about his 
background. When Upendra slated bis 
name Sri Ramakrishna &aid: ‘Oh. you are 
a brahmin! Is there any regular worship 
at your house ‘Yes. Sir Theie is daily 
worship ul Narayana f Lord Krishna ] in 
our house ‘ Then the Master asked, 
‘Some day could you bring me some 
prasad [ sanctified food ] of Lord 
Narayana ?’ Upendra agreed. 

Returning home he wondered whether 
or not his aunt would misunderstand the 
Master. After long deliberation he finally 
told her that a brahmin of the Dakshineswar 
Kali Temple had asked for some of 
Niriyana's prasad. Hearing this the 
devout woman immediately agreed to 
send prasad to Dakshineswar through her 
nephew. That day Narendra. Rakhal. and 
some young devotees were taking their 
meal at Dakshineswar. When Upendra 
arrived, he offered the prasad to Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, who was very pleased. The Master 
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took a little and asked Upeitdra to dis* 
tribute the rest among the otliers. 

Some of Upendra’s yoimg friends began 
to visit Dakshineswar with him. This 
irritated their parents, who complained to 
his uncle. As a result Jagabandhu grounded 
Upendra, confining him to the house. But 
Upendra's compassionate aunt released 
him. Chi another day she. being an 
excellent cook, sent prasad to Dakshineswar 
on her own. 

Upendra was upset because he could 
not afford to biing the Master a gift as 
other devotees did. Understanding the 
cause of his griel, Sri Ramakrishna asked 
him to buy two pices worth of (a kind 
ol sweet). Much later, when Upendra 
celebrated the Ramakrishna festival at his 
house, he would always offer the Master 
jilipix. 

Gradually Upendra became known among 
the devotees of iki Ramakrishna and 
attended festivals arranged for the Master 
in their Calcutta homes. On April 6, 1885, 
Sri Ramakrishna visited Devendra's house, 
where Upendra had the great privilege of 
massaging the Master’s feet. When 
Surendra, Ram. and other devotees started 
to celebrate the birthday of the Master at 
Dakshineswar, Upendra also took an 
active part. 

Upendra was a handsome young man 
with a fair complexion, bright eyes, and 
beautiful curly hair. He was also indus¬ 
trious and ambitious, and the pain of 
poverty tormented him. Upendra had no 
desire to marry, but Sri Ramakrishna 
knew a couple who had a dark-complexioned 
daughter named Habi. The hfoster did 
not like her name afld suggested to her 
parents that they call her BhavatariiU, 
which is also the name of the Dakihin- 
eswar Kali. From that time on ihe was 
known as Bhavataiini. 

Once whmi Upendra*# mother was 
visiriiig the Master at DakAifieswar, Sfi 


RamaknshAa suggested tiiat she arrange 
her son’s marriage to Bhavatarini. She 
agreed. Swami Vivekananda, who was 
present at the time, objected to the 
marriage proposal, saying that the girl was 
not pretty and her skin was too dark. But 
the Master remarked that the girl had 
some good signs and that this marriage 
would bring good fortune lo Upendra. 
In 1885 Upendra married her with the 
consent of the Master. Later, when 
Swamiji visited the couple. Bhavatarini 
was reluctant to offer refreshments to him, • 
knowing his objections to the marriage. 
But Swamiji mollified her and said humour¬ 
ously: ‘Since you have wrapped yourself 
around Upendra’s neck, 1 will have to eat 
your cooking.* 

Upendra’s uncle would .sometimes remind 
him that he had neither education nor 
money, so his life was worthless. It was 
hard for this sincere lecnagci to digest 
such humiliation day after day. He first 
tried to help himself and then sought 
divine grace from Sri Ramakrishna. 

One day at Dakshineswar Upendra was 
seated with other devotees near the Master. 
Pointing to him. Sri Ramakrishna said, 
‘This boy visits this place desiring money.’ 
On another occasion in a gathering, a 
devotee said to the Master, ‘Sir, you did 
not bless Upendra.’ Sn Ramakrishna 
replied with a smile; ‘He did not express 
lo me what he wants. But 1 know his 
wish—that his small door should be big— 
and it will be.’ 

On January I, 1886, at Co.ssipore, Sri 
Ramakrishna became a wi.sh-fu1filljng tree 
and blessed many devotees. That day he 
asked Upendra, ‘What do you want ?* 
‘Mdney*. ‘You will get plenty of money*, 
said the Master. It would be an injustice 
to Upendra. however, if the reader thought 
that he nius only money-hungry. His life 
indicates that he had true devotion for the 
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Master aJong with the ambiticm to acquire 
wealth. 

Sri Ramakiishfla passed away on 
August 16, 1886. and his body was 
cremated at the Cossipore cranation 
grounds. Upendra was present. After 
extinguishing the funeral fire the devotees 
bathed m the Ganga. Howevo'. when 
Upendra went to bathe he was bitten by a 
poisonous snake. Immediately he sat 
down on dry land while the devotees tied 
his upper leg tightly so that the poison 
would not spread, and then they cauterized 
the wound. By the grace of the Master 
his hie was saved. It took nearly five 
months for the wound to heal, but the 
blue mark on hi.s skin remained throughout 
the rest of his hfe. 

When Upendra started his book 
busine.ss there were no notable Bengali 
publishers in Calcutta. Battala, in West 
Calcutta, was just a local book market. 
Gradually Upendra bought a small printing 
press and founded the Bengali magazine 
Jntltiunkur (‘The Blossom of Knowledge'). 
Swami Vivekananda’s translation of The 
IntiMion oj Chist was published serially 
in this magazine. Later Upendra published 
the book Rajhlu^sha {King’s Language), 
which outlined an easy way to learn the 
English language. This book sold so well 
that Upendra amassed a tremendous 

fortune from it. 

Later, in 1889, he published Sdhitya 
Kalpadruma, a’ monthly magaziiw. He 

renamed it i«/i/fya in 1891 and transferred 

the entire rights to Suresh Samajpati. In 
this same year a son was born, Satish 
Chandra, who later successfully took over 
his father's business. 

Gradually Upendra became well 

established in the publi.shing protession. 
He rented a two-storeved building and 
expanded his work in 1896 by publishmg 
the Basumati, a weekly Bengali newspapei. 

When Swami Vivekananda returned to 


Calcutta from the West in Febnmry, 1897. 
the official rec^tion committee sent 
nothing more than a news teleaBe about 
his arrival to the Calcutta newspapers. 
But Upendra freely doimted much more 
publicity. Among other tlungs he printed 
thousands of handlniU and distributed 
them throughout the city. He also placed, 
in prominent locations, jAacards aimounc- 
ing Swamiji's arrival time and the recep> 
tion Site. Furthermore, Upendra published 
a decorative picture of Swami Vivekananda 
in his newspaper. Below the picture he 
printed a new song written by Girish 
Chandra Ghosh m honour oi Swamiji’s 
return. Upendra distributed thousands of 
free copies of this special issue. 

The evening b^ore Swamiji’s arrival, 
Swamis Brahmananda and Vogananda, 
Ginsh, Puma, and other devotees were 
discussing the arrangements. The tram 
was scheduled to arrive at Sealdah Station 
from Budge Budge port early in the 
morning, and they were concerned whether 
many people would attend the reception 
on such a cold morning. When Upendra 
arrived and heard ol their anxiety he 
assured them: Tomorrow thousands of 
people will go to see Swamiji. 1 posted 
placards all over Calcutta. Baranagorc, 
Cossipure, Bhawanipur, and Alipur, and 
freely distributed fifty thousand handbills 
and ten thousand copies ol the Basumati. 
I strongly believe that tomorrow bcfoic 
daybreak, by the grace of the Master, the 
Sealdah Station will be overflowing.* Girish 
was overjoyed and exclaimed, 'Biother, 
you have performed a great service tlirough 
this publicity.' Upendra’s forecast was 
accurate. Twenty thousand people came 
to receive Swamiji at Sealdah Station, 
creating a sensation all over Calcutta. 

Very soon Upendra became a sucxesslul 
puUisher in Calcutta. He moved his 
business to a more commodious building 
on Gray Street, and expanded production 
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by enlarging his press. The number of 
subscribers to the Basumati increased 
enormously, and some notable writers 
such as Panchkari Bandyopadhyay. Jaladhai 
Sent and Suresh Samajpati became its 
editors. The Basumati Sahitya Mandir, 
Up«idra*s publication department, pub¬ 
lished cheap editions of the Mahabharata of 
Kaliprasanna Sinha as well as the works 
of such esteemed wnters as Madhusudan, 
Bankim Chandra. Tekchwd. Giiish 
Chandra. Rangalal. Dinabandhu, Hem- 
diandra, Navin Chandra, and Sbarat 
Chandra. It was Upendra who made this 
great Bengali literature widely available. 
Moreover, he published the Bengali transla¬ 
tion of many Sansknt scriptures and other 
literature such as the Munamsa, Samkhya, 
Yoga, and Vedanta philosophies, the 
Upani^ads, the fihagavata, and the works 
of Bahkaracirya, Kalidasa, and many 
others. 

The Basumati publication house was a 
temple of learning. When m 1914, during 
the First World War. subscribers were 
anxious to receive the latest news. Upendra 
staited publishing an evening edition called 
the Daily Basumai. It was very popular 
and later became a regular daily Bengali 
newspaper. 

It IS a fact that for most people the 
desire for money takes one’s mind away 
from God. But this was not true in 
Upendra’s case. The more wealth he 
acquired, the more his devotion to the 
Master increased. His magazine spread the 
message of Sri Ramakiishna and Swami 
Vivekananda. Swamiji chose *Namo 
Narayanaya’ (Salutations to God) as the 
permanent caption for the front page of 
the Basumati, and Upendra gladly agreed. 
Once Swamiji remarked. ’Upendra has a 
wonderful buriness sense.’ Upendra, in 
turn, often consulted Swamis Vivekananda 
and Yogananda an business mattas. 

Every November in his Ahiritola house 


Upendra observed the Ramakiishna festival 
for a day. and he would arrange kirtan and 
a grand feast He would decorate the 
picture of the Master with flowers and 
garlands, and many monks would participate 
in the festivities. 

Upendra. always eager to serve the monks 
and the devotees gI Sri Ramakiishna, kept 
his place of work opmi to them. In fact, 
his workers often refored to the Basumati 
Sahitya Mandir as Ramakiishna Sadavrata 
("Sri Ramakrishna’s Inn*). Swami Akhand- 
ananda wrote in his memoirs that whenever 
he and his brother monks visited Upendra’s 
bookshop, he would feed them with vm'ious 
kinds oi sweets and other delicacies. 
Then he would send them by share- 
carriage back to the Baranagore monastery. 

Swami Adbhutananda stayed for some 
time at Upendra’s Basumati press and 
found everything provided for him. At 
one time Upendra even sent him by boat 
to Puri for a pilgrimage. Whm, after his 
return from the West in 1900, Swami 
Vivekananda heard from Swami Adbhut- 
ananJa that Upendra had graciously 
provided food and shelter for him for some 
time, Swamiji. touched by Upendra’s 
generosity, prayed to Sri Ramakrishna. 
’Master, please bless Upendra.’ 

Because Upendra had experienced crippl¬ 
ing poverty, he had tremendous love and 
compassion for the poor. He used to help 
his workers whenever they were in need 
ol financial assistance. Once two young 
boys from a reformatory were sent the 
government to the Basumati Publishing 
House for training. One of them stole 
some books and was caught the police. 
The kindhearted Upendra went to court 
and informed the judge that he had given 
the books to the boy. Hearing this, the 
judge released him. 

On another occasion Upendra arrived 
at his o£Sce and found a young worker 
encircl^ by others. He was told that the 
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yoang man had stolen some type and that 
the police were there to arrest him. But 
Upendra told the police he had given the 
type to the young man. After the police 
left Upendra said to the youth, ‘My boy, 
go away immediately and never commit 
such a heinous act again.* Though it may 
seem tluit Upendra deviated from the truth, 
the scriptures say, ‘One may tell a lie in 
order to save another's life.* 

There are countless Tories about 
Upendra's generosity. Once the paper 
merchant who supplied the paper for 
Upendra*s press sent a reminder to him 
that a large invoice had not been paid 
Upendra immediately informed the merchant 
that he had already paid the paper com- 
pany*s representative. A high official of 
the company came to the Basumati offices 
to check their account book and discovered 
that Upendra was right—the bill collector 
had misappropriated the money. Upendra. 
knowing that the collector had now and 
then visited Sri Ramakrishna, stepped 
forward to assume entire responsibility 
for the money and requested the official 
not to take any action against the collector. 

One day on his way to the press, Upendra 
was stopped by a man who needed financial 
help for his daughter’s marriage. Upendra 
promised to pay him the entire income of 
that particular day and asked him to come to 
his Basumati office in the evening. At the 
end of the day he kept his promise and paid 
the man three hunted rupees. 

Upendiu was a self-made man. He 
earned money by the sweat of his brow 
and encouraged others to earn money 
honestly. Tarapada Haider, a staff worker, 
recorded his memoirs in Upendra’s 
Centenary Number: ‘Upen Babu used to 
put on a dhoti and a loose fitting shirt, 
ovCT which he wore a black silk coat. He 
would carry a silver stick in his hand, and 
1 dcmH remember whether or not I ever 
MiW withptR 8 Burmese dgar in his 


mouth. Upendranath had a sweet reUtion- 
ship with his workers. It was not an 
employer-employee relationship; it was a 
father-son relationship...He was a true 
disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. In every step 
of the prosp^ous journey of the Basumati 
Upendra saluted Narayana and sought 
the blessings of the Master. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna was the presiding deity of the 
Basumati Sahitya Mandir. Upendra did 
not show his devotion publicly, so we never 
saw him salute the Master, but he practised 
his spiritual life beyond t1% gaze of others.* 

Gradually Upendra realized that his 
Gray Street office was insufficient, so he 
bought a new building and adjacent land 
on Bow Bazar Street (now Bepin Behari 
Gunguli Street), in central Calcutta. 
Because he did not have sufficient funds at 
the time to buy the property, he had to 
borrow the money. But by the grace of 
the Master, he soon paid off the loan. 

Upendra was a joUy. loving soul. At 
the same time be was honest and spirituaL 
Although he had no formal education, he 
was known and respected the great 
writers and thinkers of Bengal. He had 
tremendous love and respect for writers 
and scholars, and it would pain him 
whenever he found the talent of a writer 
stifled from lack of money. 

Upendra’s son, Satish, had the same 
principles as his father, and achieved 
similar success. He also imbibed from 
Upendra a deep love for God. Once he 
went to Belur Math and asked to become 
a monk, but the swamis reasoned with him 
and sent him back home to take care of his 
father’s business. 

Upendra believed wholeheartedly that 
his success was due to the blesangs of Sri 
Ramakrishna. He knew that the beloved 
Masto’ would guide him in the right 
direction and protect him from worldly 
attachment. Throughout his life Upendiu 
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experieocdd his guru’s grace, which made Monday. March 31, 1919. in his uncle’s 
him truly wealthy. He passed away on home in Ahirilola, Cakutla. 

NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 

The First National Integration Award of own lives. Relision is not in obsierving this 
India to Swami Ranganuthananda of the following that book, but manifesting 

Kamakrisima MM and Mission " ‘J' 

ancient message of India. In modem times this 

On 31 October 1986 the First National same message has been triumphantly reestablished 
Integration Award, instituted in the name of the through the historic lives and teachings of these 
late prime minister Smt Indira _Gandhi, was twin masters. Reverence for the undying divinity 
offered to Swami Ranganathananda of the m all human beings, irrespectne of caste, creed 

Ramaknshna Math and Mission. It was quite and nationality, was the key message of these 

an experience to see that the award was being great masters. Nothing was scculai with them 
given not to a politician, or a diplomat, or a and all work was only worship in various ways, 
social worker or even to a so-oilled nationalist. For the last fifty years Swami Ranganatha- 
but to a monk. In a function organized at nanda has been preaching these very ideas in India 
Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi, and presided over and abroad. This is his passion, a passion 
by the piime minister Sri Rajiv Gandhi, the directly inspired by his total dedication to the 
79-year'old monk, aasterely dressed in ochre Ramakrishna-Vivekananda ideal for the integra- 
clothes, delivered an inspiring acceptance speech tion and rejuvenation of humanity as a whole 
listened to by the social and intellectual elite of No award adorns a monk more than the grace 
India, cabinet ministers, governors of several of God with which he continually brings, as 
states and foreign dignitaries. It was the voice Sankaracarya puts it, a perpetual spring of divine 
of Sri Ramaknshna and Swami Vivekananda thoughts and virtues in the community around 
that was heard through the torrent of his him And fur a monk this community is never 
powerful words on this occasion. The central less than the entire humanity 

message of his speech was respect for the essential Today the' crying need of a multi-racial, 

divinity of man, sacredness of all service and multi-lingual and multi-religious India is the 
the basic unity of all religions as preached and practical and holistic philosophy of Vedanta 
practised by Sri Ramakrishna and Swami which can embrace all Indians irrespective of 
Vivekananda These are the three foundations caste, creed and religion and unite them into 
oii which not only national but even inter- one single family. And India needs her leaders 
national integration could be achieved in the and philosophers to translate this philosophy' 
days to come, said the Swami. into action, and to guide the nation in these 

National integration, said Swami Vivekananda stormy days of increasing regionalism, terrorism 
nearly a centurv ago. should be a gathering up and religious fundamentalism. Given th<s 
of the scattered spiritual forces of India. Sri background. India, the land where saints and 
Ramaknshna and Swami Vivekananda through seers have always been honoured and worshipped 
thar unprecedented spiritual sBdharias had before kings and generals, cou*d not have a better 
integrated the essence of the Islamic, Christian choice for its national award than this venerable 
and various tvpes of Hindu sadharias in their and beloved monk of the Ramaknshna Order. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

AN ENQUIRY INTO TRUTH OR TATTVA What is the nature of Reality—the ultimate 
VICHARA: By V. Subramanya Iybr, Copies and integral Truth of this infinitely variegated, 
of the book can be had from Sn K. Subramanian, complex creation ? What is the mystery of the 
'Subhasree' 36/A, Subramaniapuram Extension, nature of one's real existence and inter-relgtion- 
Salem 636 007 and Sri G, S Shyam, *Pushpa ship with the creator and creation ? These are 
Kunj*'. Nehru Road. Santacruz—East, Bombay some of the fundaniental metajAyaical queitiom 
400055. Published in 1982. Pp, 201, Rs, 40. which haVc always attracted the f*ten tiio ia and 
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absorbed the Qioughts of almost all the idiilas' 
ophers, prophets, and saints In fact, all 
religions with their various schools of philosophy 
have come into existence directly or indirectly 
to unravel this mystery behind creation and to 
experience the reality ultimately. This search 
for truth encompasses the interest of not only a 
few religious leaders and philosophers but the 
whole of humanity, as it has wide-ranging impact 
on the pattern of life and thought of people ail 
over the globe and constitutes the very basis od 
moral, cultuial and social values of human 
society'. Tn the book undei review one finds a 
forceful presentation oi this iminemonai quest. 
The book is a collection of the essays, forewords, 
notes, conversaUons, speeches and letters of 
late V Subiamanya Iyer, a renowned exponent 
of Advaita philosophy of Sri Sankara He was 
a pi eminent teacher of the Vedanta Study 
Circle of Mysore whiili tiained several monks 
of the Ramakrishna Order in the 1930s. It is 
surprising to note that Sn Iyer in spite of bis 
great erudition and influence did not attempt 
writing an\ book, though his suggestions and 
guidance weie sought by many others who 
viotc books Apart from serving as the Registrar 
of Mysoic University for a number of years, it 
is evident fioni the book that Sii Iyer spent 
much of his time on absorbing studies in eastern 
and wc.stein philosophies, delivering lectures and 
discussing his views with many eminent scholars 
and philosophers like Hcniy Bergson and 
Bcrliand Russell and scientists like Max Planck 
and James Jeans of international repute. His 
con cspondcncc and discussitins with distinguished 
personalities incorporated in the book indicate 
his populaiitv and the influence he exerted on 
them. Sii Iyer presided ovei the section of 
Indian Philosophy in the World Philosophy 
Congress held in 1937 at Paris. 

All these ctedentials ampiv speak for the 
iccognition Sn Iyer received at home and abroad 
for his intellectual bnliiuncc and eminence in 
the field of philosophy. specially' for his 
cobvincing exposition of Sankaia's Advaita His 
essays on Sankara's .Advaita philosophy (chapter 
I & 2) and his foreword to the Miin^ukva 
Upani^il Kdrika (p. 117) indicate how deeply 
the author was influenced by them. A short life 
sketch under the title ‘A l.ifc in Pursuit of Truth' 
presented at the end of the bonk acquaints the 
readet with various facts of the author's dis¬ 
tinctive personality. Chapter 16, ‘The philosopher 
Prince', devoted to Kiishnaraja Wodeyar. 
Maharaja of Mysore,' whom he 'served as a 


mudi respected friend, phUosopher and gnide, 
indicates the honour be received from the king 
for his remarkable scholarship. 

In Uie second chapter Sn Iyer analyses m 
depth from a convincing comparative perspective 
the development of philosophy in the East and 
the West. Oescnbmg the condition laid by 
Sankara for the search ot Ultimate Truth 
through reasoning, the author tries to establish 
Its Hiprcmacy over western pliilosophical 
conclusions which, the author says, are lopsided 
and are in an infantile state m their understand¬ 
ing of the Ultimate Truth. Foi they are 
founded on the experience of only one state of 
human consciousness, namely the waking state, 
with the other two states, dieam and deep sleep, 
having been totally ignored, whereas Sankara 
takes into account and explores in detail all the 
three states of consciousness {avauhd trava) 
while enquiring inlo the natiiie of reality. 

Explaining the ideal of Indian philosophy 
(p. 17) the author rightly points out that philos¬ 
ophy does not mean building castles in the air 
nr flights of imagination, but means direct 
experience. Indian philosophv is a means of 
showing the ideal way of living and the practical 
path in our daily life. This is borne out by the 
example of Lord Krsna who gave highest 
knowledge to Arjuna at a battlefieid. Sri Iyer 
dispeU the wrong notions about philosophy 
prevailing among common people that it is a dry 
intellectual cxeicise without much practical 
application, and highlights the underlying 
pragmatic approach of Indian philosophy. 

Examining the bistoiy of vanous religions 
and their lailure to prevent wars and othri 
harrowing experiences, the author rightly holds 
that religion, if not pmperlv perceived, has in it 
seeds of disintegration and disharmony Through 
a senes of convincing arguments Sri Tver tries to 
drive home the point that if the ethical and 
spiritual values of religion arc ignored and the 
inlegiating influence of religion into groups is 
exploited for narrow selfish ends with onlv 
superficial fanatic adherence to icligion, it will 
only lead to mtoleiance, war and bloodshed, 
pushing community life into the darkness of 
sorrow and chaos instead of goading it towards 
the realization of Truth and all-round welfare. 

The author, hqwever, seems to he somewhat 
unreasonable in his criticism of mysticism, 
emotion and supramcntal experiences when he 
savB. ‘Mysticism is resorted to by those that have 
met with serious disappointment in life or those 
that possess weak intellect', (p;. 23) This 
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stotament may be true with regard to some stray 
cases, but becomes false io the light of the lives 
of great mystics. Being a staunch Advaitm. 
gifted with a sharp rational mind sund influenced 
to a considerable extent by the sdentiflc thought 
of the West, the author has tried to prove the 
supremacy oi the intdilectual discipline of the 
A^aita school of thought over the path of 
devotion. Instead of making Advaita all-indusive, 
be has attempted to make it exclusive, diereby 
ignoring the tetimony of counties Mints and 
sage including Madhu<iGdana Saraswati and 
Swami Vivekananda The huipan intellect, 
howeve superior it may be, too has limitations 
to comprehend the Ultimate Truth in its totality. 
Vedanta scriptures clerly state that a direct 
experience of the Ultimate Reality is possible 
cmly by transcending human intellect and 
resoning. This immediate transcendental experi* 
ence is inefFablc and is hence termed mystical. 
However, the author's contention is that so long 
as emotion dominates the mind, religion, art and 
mysticism rule it. When emotion and intellect 
are assigned to their respective spheres, their 
limitation being known, reason dominates and 
the philosophy of Truth rules, reason being the 
faculty that ultimately distinguishes the true 
from the false (p, 25). But this statement again 
appears arbitrary because reason is not an 
independent, autonomous faculty of mind. It is 
an off'Shoot or manifestation of the intellectual 
faculty which enables us to exercise the power 
of discrimination and is directly governed by 
the intellect itself, therefore, has all the limitations 
of intellect. Naturally, one may not fully agree 
with and accept in toto all the conclusions 
reached by the author However, the thought 
provoking original ideas of the author reflect his 
intellectual brilliance and arc very interesting in 
themselves. 

The 10th chapter titled ‘Truth, and the 
Creator and Ruler of the World' is very fascinat¬ 
ing. In it tile author enters into a long monologue, 
putting a seritt of searching questions to the 
Creator about the cause of such common 
iflienomena as suffering, sorrow, pain and injustice 
in the world whidi are irreconalabie with His 
omniscient, omnipotent, blissful and compassionate 
nature. The range and depth of questions speak 
for the author’s sensitivity to the problems of 
life and his capacity to explore the hidden 
mystery of Creator-creation relationship. 

In the ^ diapter, on Sanskrit education and 
modmn life, Sri Iyer evaluates the positive role 
god potentialities of Sanskrit culture and language 


in tiie multi-lingutsticb heterograeous cultural 
h'fe of India. For the achievement of this he 
rightly emphasizes the need for enriching 
Sanskrit by inducting modem thoughts into it 
so that it can grow. 

A useful key for a novel way of studying tiie 
Gita is given (p. 135) by presenting a volley of 
important general questions on religion, philos¬ 
ophy, spiritual practice, and mentioning against 
them appropriate verses from different chapters 
of the Gita as the answers. 

While analysing the role of Truth in bringing 
about world peace in the Sth chapter, the crux 
of the matter is well put by the author when he 
sounds the repeated warning that until Thith is 
loved and sought there can be no general peace 
or salvation in this world. He holds that the 
world is suffering chiefly because the leaders 
refuse to look at Truth. The author lauds the 
famous declaration made by the ancient Greek 
philosophers Socrates and Plato that rulers must 
be philosophers. The views of the author are 
backed by appropriate quotes from Indian 
scriptures, and the works of western thinkers, 
philosophers and poets, especially the works of 
Sankara, in different places. 

Most of the arguments revolve round the 
same theme or converge on the same conclusion, 
namely, the need for enquiry into Ultimate Truth 
through reasoning based on the totality of 
experience or all the data of life or all the three 
states of consciousness. 

The prefiice to tiie book written by the 
distinguished philosopher Sri T.M.P. Mahadevan, 
who also edited the book, indicates its worth 
and the superior philosophic enlightenment of 
the author. 

Topics like Ananda in circus. Advaitin’s 
interest in drama, 14 points in the drram problem, 
and summary of talk on death give an idea of 
tiie wide variety of themes the author was 
capable of dealing with. 

The style of writing of the author is gripping 
and precise. In many places the discussions are 
lively and the apfuoach is frank. The arguments 
have the ring of sincerity, straightforwardness 
and are based on a depth study of eastern and 
western philosophies, science, history, psychol¬ 
ogy, etc. 

Those with an exclusively devotional 
temperament may find the book a bit provocative, 
whereas intellectuals and rational-minded people 
will find it stimulating and enlightening. The 
reading, of titis book will surely serve as a 
further invitation to a defied study of 
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philoioidiy in general and Sankara’s Advaita 
philosophy in pardciUar. 

SWAMl jAOAlM-mANANDA 
Acharya, Probationerif TrairHng Centre 

Belur Math 

FUNDAMENTALS OF INDIAN "phTlOS" 
OPHY: By R. Puugandla. Published by the 
Univcraty Press of America, 4720 Boston Way, 
Lanham. Maryland 20706, U.S.A. 1985. Pp. 363. 
$ 14.75. 

R. Puligaodla of the University of Toledo 
(U.S.A) presents in this book the main tenets of 
the different systems of Indian philosophy. The 
book IS intended to serve as a text book for 
undergraduates. Though there are several books 
on the subject, the author finds none suitable 
for a quarter or semester introductory course. 
The contents, organization and method of 
treatment of the subject have grown out of the 
author's personal experience m teaching Eastern 
thought at the University (tf Toledo. I he mam 
aim of this book is not only to mtroduce the 
student to the problems, methods, golds, and 
temper of Indian philosophy, but also to arouse 
in him or her sufBaoit interest in the subject U> 
undertake further study of Indian philosophy 
and culture. 

Ihe book begms with a genciai introducliun 
in which the author vigorously counters the 
tendency ot western philosophers to rule out, by 
the fiat ol definition, non-western thought from 
the domain of philosophy and iciegate it to 
myth, rcigion and poetry. He points out that 
the baMC philosophical problems raised and the 
solutions proposed by Indian and European 
traditions are astonishingly similar. He then 
gives a list of the main characteristics common 
to all systems of Indian philosophy. 

The subsequent chapters are devoted to 
Caivakism, Jainism, Buddhism, Samkhya, Yoga, 
Vaisesika, Nyaya and Vedanta. The exposition 
IS luad, critical and illuminating. The last two 
chapters are devoted to ‘Time and History in 
the Indian Tradition* and ‘A Glimpse at the 
Contemporary Scene'. Each school of philosophy 
is discussed from the ontological, epistemological 
and ethical standpoints. Though this is a 
textbook intended for the use of students, the 
discussions are not rigidly fonnal or solely 
intended to prqiare the student for his firal 
examination, as Indian students might expect a 
book of this kind to be. Prof. PuUgandla has 
tried to make his discuMions interesting and 
sfimalating. He raises innumerable questions 


and his riyle is marked by vigour and ttwurtnw 
Elaborate notes have been appended to eadi 
chapter whidi cmitain additional quotations 
remarks. 

Having sud all this, a few comments may 
now be offered in good faith. 

In the General Introduction, the author has 
nuule certain obsovations, which, perhaps are 
not justified. On page 23 he says: ‘Equally 
important is the fact that all schools of Indurn 
philosophy teach that mokga is not a state to be 
looked forward to after death. Quite the contrary, 
it is to be attained here and now while one is 
still in one's bodily existence.' Nyaya Vaisesika 
philosophers and Ramanuja of Visistadvuta 
Vedanta are of the opinion that liberation is 
possible only after death. On page 24, the 
author observes: ‘One may, however, consider 
Samkhya, Yoga, Nyaya and Vaisesika to be 
neither orthodox nor unorthodox, since they 
originated independently of the Vedas—that is, 
without accepting or rejecting them.’ This is 
entirely against Indian tradition. Ordinarily in 
India we take all these system orthodox or 
Vaidic. Really these systems accept the Vedas 
as authoritabve. Of course they believe in 
independent reasoning also, and hold that the 
Vcdic conclusions can be justified entirely through 
unuded arguments. 

On page 174, the author observes: ‘It is 
only by the extraordinary peiception of manhood 
as the essence of being man we say that all men 
are mortal.' Here he is discussing the Nyaya 
view of iamanya lakfOM pralyah^a. The 
Naiyayikas actually hold that through the 
ordinary perception of manhood in a man we 
perceive extraordinarily all men. Manhood or 
iSnimya performs the function of iannikarj/a. 

On page 244. Prof Puhgandia says: 'Maya 
IS the power of Brahman by which it manifests 
itself as the phenomenal world. It is beginningless 
and endless, being co-existent with Brahman 
itsell.' The reference here is to Advaita Vedanta. 
The Advaitins never accept maya as endless. 
With the dawn of knowledge it vamshes. Maya 
is only a magical power. As the magidan never 
cemsiders this as any real power, so to Brahman 
this is no power at all. 

On page 250, the author says: ‘Just as the 
unreality of the imaginary standpoint (pratibha- 
sika).' PfaiibhSaka, to the Advaitins, is never 
inireai in the sense of a non-existent object like 
the son of a barren woman which nevo' appears. 
A prStibhasika object (the snake in the case of 
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saake-ropc illusion) appears and so is unlike the Swami Vivdkonanda, who did so much to revive 
unreal. Hindu thought and restore its dignity, finds no 

The chapter on time and histor> in Indian anywhere in the book, 

tradition is inadequate and incomplete. It could addition of Olossary and Bibliography 

have be«i incorporated m the General Introduc- made the book more usetul to 

tion Itself. students. We hope a cheaper Indian edition will 

In ‘A Glimpse at the Contemporary Scene' brought out soon. 

Prot Puligandla has discussed the views of Sri Da. Nuod Baran Chakraboriy 

Aurobindo and Dr. Radhaknshnan. But Prof. Piofasor of Philosophy and Head of the 
K. C. Bhattacharya, an eminent philosopher ol Department, Presidency Col/ege 

modem India has been omitted. The name of University of Cakutia 

NEWS AND BEFORTS 


SRI SRI MATRI MANOIR AND 
RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SARADA 
SEV ASHRAM A, JAYARAMBATl 
Repori For April 1985 To March 1986 
Sri Sri Mat 11 ManJii . The little village oi 
Jayarambati iciiiains much as it was when Holy 
Mother Sn Sarada Devi was born here in 
December 1851 It is now an important centre 
for pilgrimage well known among the seekers 
of tiuth in India and abroad. On the ground 
where Mother was burn a temple enshrining her 
marble image has come up, and the two old 
cottages which served as her places of residence 
from 1863 to 1915 and from 1916 to 1920, and 
where numerous devotees weic received by her 
and given initiaiion, are being maintained as 
shrines. All the year round thousands of devotees 
from all over the world come here to take back 
with Uiem their share of holiness and inspiration. 
Daily religious discourses, Bhaian and prayers, as 
also Ramnam Sankirtan on every Ekadashi day, 
are held. Birthdays of great spiritual teachers-- 
Sri Shankara, Sii Buddha. Sn Kiishna, Jesus 
Chiibt, Sii Ramachandta, Sri Chaitanya, Sri 
Ramakiishna, Sn Sarada Devi and Swami 
Vivekananda and the direct disciples of Sri 
Ramakrishna arc also celebrated. I he annual 
Pujas of Durga, Jagaddhatri and Kali arc 
pci formed. About titty thousand devotees 
received cooked prasada hcie during the year. 
The small library had 2.500 books. 

The sub-centre. Ramakrishna Yogashrama at 
Koalpara, 8 kms Irom Jayarambati, where 
Mother stayed on scveial occasions and installed 
the photographs of Sn Ramakrishna and herself 
In the shrine for daily worship, is being maintained 
as a place of retreat, as also is the Jagadamba 
Aahrama near by, where also Mother lived 
occasionally. 

Pallimangal: Under the self-employment 


scheme, training was imparled in weaving (tO’ II 
people), hosiery (5 people) and rolling incense 
sticks (7 people). 

The weekly mobile medical service piovided 
medical relief to 7.680 people. 

A windmill was installed on the bank of the 
river Amodar to provide lift irrigation for ;hc 
fields of local farmeis. 

On Swamiji's birthday, the Youth Day was 
celebrated in a function attended by about 500 
boys and girls of surrounding villages who actively 
participated in elocution, essay writing, iccitation. 
singing and other activities. 

Ramakrishna Mission Sarada Sera\hriimu: 
The Ramakrishna Mission Sarada Charitahic 
Dispensary, started at the instance ol the Mother 
in 1916 as a humble homoeopathic dispensary, 
treated 35,784 patients during the year. A branch 
of this dispensary opened at Ramakruhna 
Yogashrama in Koalpara in November 1983 
treated 12.567 patients during the year. The 
Ramakrishna Mission Sarada Vidyapilha—begun 
as a night school during Mother's litetimc~«uw 
consists of a junior high school, two junior basic 
schools and two pre-basic nursery schools, is 
providing education to 762 students including 
girls. Aid from the State Govcinment being 
meagre, the Sevashrama has to depend on the 
pubhc in order to make these schools worthy ol 
the Holy Mother's name. The library had 
5,000 books. 

Present needs: I Extension of school buildings; 
Rs. 5 lakh. 2. Construction of a boundary' wall 
around the school campus: Rs. 3 lakh 3. Rama- 
knshna Mission Sarada Sevashrama School 
Development Fund: Rs 2 lakh. Remittances may 
kindly be made in the name either of Sri Sri 
Main Mandir oi of Ramakrishna Mission Sarada 
Sevashrama, P.O. Jayarambati. District Bankura, 
West Bengal, PIN 722 161. 
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To commemorate the great event of the 150th Birth Anniversary of 
Sri Ramakrishna and the Centenary of the Ramakrishna Order, we happily 
presept our publication : 

& ' 3 '© 

Sri Ramakrishna and His Monastic Order 


Pp. 550 (approx.) 
with 18 illustrations 


Price: Rs. 50/- 


Oate of Publication : 21 January 1987 

‘The life of Ramakrishna the Man-Gods, this Jacob's ladder, whereon 
the twofold unbroken line of the Divine in man ascends and descends 
between heaven and earth' 

—Remain Rolland 

Fascinated by the unique life of Sri Ramakrishna, some' great thinkers of the East 
and the West expressed themselves in the pages of the Prabuddha Bharata. This book 
{A Bridge fo Eternity) is a rollection of their writings. It is divided into two 
parts : Part One dealing with Sri Ramakrishna and Part Two with the Ramakrishna 
Order. 

Printed on fine quality paper and with an excellent jacket. It contains many 
rare photographs. 

A Foreword by Swami Gambhiranandaji Maharaj,' President, Ramakrishna Math 
and Ramakrishna Mission, adds to the value of the book. 


Special Offer: 

Introductory price 

(up to 1.3.1987-Birth Anniversary 

of Sri Ramakrishna) 

(Postage and packing Rs 5/-) 


Rs. 42.50 


ADVAITA ASH RAMA, 5 Dehi Entally Road. Calcutta 700 014 ■ 

(Phone: 29-0898) 
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Arise! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

ETERNAL VOICE OF INDIA 

Vidvaya vindate amrtam 
‘lmmortalit> is attained through Self-knowledge' 

All this that you see in this mutable universe, should be enveloped by 
Self, the all-pervading and omnipresent God. By that renunciation (of the 
pleasures of this mutable world) alone, support your Self, the divinity within. 

Do not covet anybody's wealth, whether it is your own, or of somebody else's. 

By blinding darkness are covered the worlds of those who live a God-less 
life. To these worlds return again and again those who have murdered the 
Self within. 

He who perceives all objects as existent in his own Self, and the Self in 
all beings, hates none, by virtue of that realization. 

When to the seer all things appear as nothing but his own Self, what 
delusion, what sorrow can there be for the seer of oneness ? 

He (the Self) is all-pervading, self-resplendent, formless, scatheless, 
muscleless, pure, unaffected by ignorance, the pewt and seer, omniscient, 
transcendent, and self-existent. 



ISdvasya Upmisad (1,3.6.7,8) 




ABOITT THIS ISSUE 


This month’s editorial deals with 
some of the major ideas that surfaced in 
the International Seminar on ’Outer Space 
and Inner Space’ held in New Delhi, in 
November 1986. 

EDUCATIONAL IDEAS OF SISTER NIVEDITAI 
THEORY AND PRACTICE by Sri Anil Baran 
Ray, M.A., Ph. D. (Missouri, Columbia) 
and Mrs. Mamata Ray. describes how 
Sister Nivedita brought forth for the first 
time in modern India, the idea of educa¬ 
tion based on the ancient values and ideals 
ol India, and how she struggled to infuse 
this spirit of national education into the 
lives of hei students Sri Anil Baran Ray 
IS Professor of Puhticul Science in Burdwan 
University. 

Dr. Caribanu Cooper’s article the pofms 
OF viVEKANANDA is u sliort litciary analysis 
of some of the poems of Swami Vivek- 
ananda. Dr. Cooper is Professor in the 
Humanities Department, University of 


South Florida. USA. 

THOUGHTS ON NATIONAL INTEGRATION IN 
PRE-INDEPENDENT INDIA is a brief accouni 
of how the three great national leaders, 
Lala Rajpai Rai. Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
and Bipin Chandra Pal thought on national 
integration in India before independence. 
The author Dr Aroop Chakravarti is a 
lecturer in history in Vidyant Hindu Degree 
College, Lucknow. 

Dr. D. Nirmala Devi, a Senior Research 
Fellow, in the University of Calicut 
diacusscs in her article c'oncept of NATimii 
IN THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, various dimensions 
of nature, as reflected in the holy text 

THE CONQUEST, a onc-act play, dramatizes 
the historic conversion of Chandashoka to 
Dharmashoka and his final surrender 
to the teachings of Buddha. The author, 
a monk of the Ramaknshna Order, has 
written this diuma under the pseudonym 
‘Bodhisattva’. 


OUTET? SPACE AND INNETl SPACE 

(EDITORIAL) 


Recently in November 1986 the ministry 
of aits, government of India, organized in 
New Delhi an International Seminar and 
au International Art Exhibition under the 
auspices of the Indira Gandhi Centre for 
Arts. The theme of the Exhibition was 
Akasa or space. The subject matter for 
the Seminar was hhiltukJia and cidahlsa — 
outer space and inner space. Nearly sixty 
delegates from thirty countries including 
eminent scientists, historians, architects, 
engineers, town-planners, internationally 
celebrated authorities on religion, a senior 
lama from Tibet and a swami of the 


Ramakrishna Order attended this Seminar. 
On 19 November 1986. in an impressive 
ceremony in Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi, 
the prime minister formally declared the 
exhibition open to the public. He also 
welcomed the delegates from the different 
countries who had come to attend the 
Seminar. On 20 November 1986, Dr. D. S. 
Kothari, an eminent scientist of India, 
presided over the inaugural session of the 
seven-day-long Seminar. 

The discussions on bhutdkaia or outer 
space brought forth the idea of reverence 
for beauty and individual excellence in 
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our externa] life. The deliberations on 
cidakaia or the inner space, brought forth 
a deeper awareness of the one undivided 
consciousness {akhanJu cit) which one can 
realize in one’s heart. This consciousness 
within is the basis oi life in outer space. 
Everything exists in space. Einstein called 
space not merely space but. according to 
the theory of relativity, space-time 
continuum. All existence in space is 
related to time. And the way to the 
Absolute, beyond space-time relative exist¬ 
ence, is through this very relative space, 
a.s another nobcl-physjci.st Louis De 
Droglic said. 

The Indian idcii is to respect all space 
because it is the repository ol all life. 
Space in Sanskrit is known as kham. 
Neglect of kham leads to dnhk/uim, soriow. 
Respect to kff j n Icadi to suUuim, happiness, 
ny showing lespcct to the external space, 
man goes beyond it, and reaches the world 
of internal space. ‘Deification of Life’ is 
the central theme of the JylvMyu Upunisad. 
One can and should have the vision of God 
in eveiything by renunciation ot selfish and 
sensate enjoyments. I hat is the goal of 
hie. The Ck'indofiya Upunisod illustrates 
this great idea by means of a stoiy. 
Satyakama the son of Jabild. was asked 
by his teacher to go to the forest and tend 
the four hundred lean and weak cows 
given to him. He decided not to leturn 
until the numbci of cattle increased to one 
thousand. All throughout this long time 
Satyakama sersed the cattle with utmost 
respect. Being pleased with him, a bull, 
fire, a swan and a diver-bird taught him 
all the mysteries of life. Nature opened her 
secrets to this boy because of his utmost 
reverence for nature and all living beings. 
When he returned to his teacher, his face 
shone with the radiance of one who had 
realized the all-pervading presence of God. 

The Muifdaka Vpanisad advocates two 
kinds’ of knowledge, para and aparJ, the 


secular and the transcendental, m order to 
reach fulfilment in life. This is the basis of a 
holistic approach to life according to 
Indian tradition. Indian scriptures explain 
these ideas in many different ways. The 
Brahma-sutra explains in the aphorism 
1,1.22, ttkasah tat Ungat or ‘Space verily is 
Brahman lor Brahman's indicatory work is 
in evidence’. I^amkaracarya equates space 
with the ultimate Reality. He says, ‘By 
the word space here we should understand 
Brahman.’ Chandogya Upani^ad explains, 
'For all things originate from space, to be 
sure’ (1.9.1). The same Upanisad (8.14.1) 
says again, ‘Space indeed is the accomplisher 
of name and form’. The Taittinya 
Upunisad (3.4) de.scribes space, sky or 
vyoman, as the repository of all knowledge, 
‘This is that knowledge received by Bhrgu, 
which is established in the supreme vyoman' 
Chandogya Upanisad (4.10.5) describes 
space us one with the Absolute Bliss. 'Om 
kom (i.e. bliss) is Brahman, kham, space, 
IS Brahman’. The Bthaddranyaka Upanisad 
(S.l) equates space with Om, Brahman or 
the ultimate Reality. ‘Qm is that kham 
(space)—the eternal space’. 

The concept of space is beautifully 
illustrated in a story ol the Chandogya 
Upanisad. Upakosala, the disciple of 
Jabali Satyakama decided to fast and 
practise severe austerities in order to 
realize the ultimate Reality, Brahman. The 
fires (whom the Brahmacarin had wor¬ 
shipped so long) felt compassion on this 
sincere aspirant, and gave him the true 
knowledge about the vital energy (prana), 
joy, and space in which the entire created 
universe exists. 

'Prana (the vital energy) is Brahman, ka 
(Miss) is Brahman, kha (space) is Brahman.’ 
(Chandogya Upanisad, 4.10.4). And again 
in the same Upanisad (4.10.5) it is said: 
‘What is ka (blis.s) even that is kha (space); 
and what is kha (space), that is ka (bliss).* 

Then comes the point of subtle distinc- 
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tion. The fires lelJ the seeker that in 
order to know the ultimate Reality one 
must enter the world of cidakaia, i.e. the 
space within the heart. What is the nature 
of ciddkasa and how to enter this realm 
of inner space ? The McMndrayana 
Upanifod (12.16) explains: ‘In the citadel 
of the body, there is the small, sinless and 
pure lotus of the heart which is the residence 
of the Supreme. Further in the interior of 
this small area there is {he sorrowless 
space igaganam visokam) that is to be 
meditated upon.* But how is it that space 
is one with prdria (the primal energy behind 
the universe) ? PraSna Upanisad (verse 
no. 14) explains that praria (energy) is one 
with rayih (food). Food is nothing but 
matter, or dkdAi. iSamkaracarya comments, 
"prana and rayi convey the ideas of energy 
and matler’.t Akasa (space or matter) is 
thus equated with prana, (energy). Einstein 
proved the same idea by showing that 
energy is only another form of matter. In 
modem physics there is no such thing as 
empty space. Space, as we have seen, 
cannot be empty. American physicist 
John A. Wheeler says that space, though 
outwardly empty, is nevertheless ‘the seat 
of most violent physics’.^ 

The Vedas and Upanisads are full of 
passages conveying man's intense reverence 
for everything animate or inanimate in this 
world of outer space. Here is, for instance, 
an extremely moving invocation to water 
from the Mahdndrdyana Upanisad (1.54): 
‘O waters, verily you are bliss-conferring. 
Being such, grant us food, and great and 
beautiful insight (of the Supreme Truth). 
Further make us in this very life participators 
of that joy of yours which is most auspicious, 
just like fond mothers* (who nurse their 

1- Swami Gambhirananda Eight Upamshads 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashraina 1958) Vol. 2, p. 412 
Quoted in Heinz Pagcls, The Cosmic 
Code (New Yoik; Bantam Books, 1983) p. 243. 


darlings ' with nourishment). May wc 
attain to that satisfactory abode of yours 
which you are pleased to grant us. 
Generate for us also waters of life and 
pleasures on earth (during our sojourn 
here).* 

Tlie external world, the world of outer 
space, the bhutdkdia. Is a combination of 
matter (dkdsa) and pran (energy). But 
this prana, again, is a projection from the 
Self within. The Prasna Upanisad (3.3) 
explains this idea: 

From tbc Self is born this prana. Just as there 
can be a shadow when a man is there, so this 
prana is fixed on the Self. He comes to this 
body owing to the actions of the mind. 

The Mundaka Upanisad says that the 
ultimate reality interpenetrates both this 
external and internal world. We can enjoy 
with all our senses oi sight, smell, touch, 
taste and hearing, the external world of 
bhutdkdia. But the way to ciddkdka is a 
way that transcends senses. All meditation 
on the cidCikasa is, therefore, essentially 
tianscendental in nature. But once we 
have been adept in this meditation, internal 
prayers and japa, and succeeded to open 
the door to the ciddkdia (the internal 
space within our heart) we get a glimpse 
of the ultimate Reality And then it is not 
difiicult to understand that the external 
space (bhuldkaiu) is, indeed, a projection 
of the cidakdsa, the internal space. Swami 
Vivekananda. the greatest exponent of tiK 
ancient Vedanta philosophy in modern 
times, explains these ideas in his celebrated 
‘Introduction’ to Raja Yoga as also in 
countless other lectures: 

Everything that wc see, or imagine or dream, 
we have to perceive in space. This is the 
ordinary space called the Mahakasa, or elemental 
space. When a Yogi reads the thoughts of other 
men or perceives supersensuous objects, he secs 
them.in another sort of space called the Cittadcasha, 
the mental space. When perception has become 
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objectless, and the soul shines in its own nature, 
it is called the Chidakasha, or knowledge space.3 
The internal univeisc, the real is infinitely 
gi eater than the external, which is only a shadowy 
projection 0 ‘f the true one. The world is neither 
true, nor untrue, it is a shadow of truth.4 

This is the basic Indian philosophical 
approach to Reality which is distinct from 
the commonly accepted western approach. 
In 1900 in San Francisco Swami Vivek- 
ananda pointed out: 

It IS not the infinite of space, hut the real Infinite, 
beyond space, beyond time Such is the world 
missed by the Occident Their minds have been 
turned to external nature and natuic's gods 

Vivekananda also explained the dilfercnce 
between the occidental approach of the 
Greeks and the oriental approach dcvclop:d 
by Indians: 

Iwo curious nations theic have been sprung of 
the same lacc. but placed in diticicni circum¬ 
stances and cnviionmcnts. vsoiking out the 
problems of life each in its own pardculai way 
1 mean the ancient Hindu and the ancient Greek 
The Indian Aryan, hounded on the north by the 
snow-caps of the Himalayas, with fiesh-water 
rivers like tolling oceans sunounding him in the 
plains, with eternal forests which, to him. 
seemed to be the end of the world, turned his 
vision inwaul. and given the natural instinct, the 
superfine brain of the Aryan, with this xtihlintc 
secners sin rounding him. the natural result was 
that he became inliospeetivc The analysis ot 
his own mind was the great theme oi the 
Indu-Aryan 

With the Gicck. on the other hand, who 
arrived at a part of the earth which was more 
beautiful than sublime, the beautiful islands of 
the Grecian Archipelago, nature all around him 
generous yet simple, his mind naturally went 
outside. It wanted to analyse the cxtcinal world. 
And as a result we find that fiom India have 


3- The Compute Worh» oj Swami Vtvek- 
anaiuUt (Calcutta. Advaiia Ashrama, i977) 
Vol. I, p. Ib2 (Henceforwaid relerrcd to as 
Complete Works). 

4- Complete Workx (1979), Vol, 2. p. II. 

5- Complete Works (1979), Vol. 1, p. SOP. 


sprung all the analytical sciences and from 
Greece all the sciences of generalization.o 

Dr. Raja Ramanna, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, India, in his 
inaugural address in the Seminar, struck 
at the root of the titeme of space, the 
mystery of human consciousness. It is 
consciousness which is responsible for our 
perception of both the external and the 
internal space. Physical sciences, admitted 
the eminent physicist, have failed to define 
consciousness. 

Physical space claims that it can eventually 
explain all knowledge including that of con¬ 
sciousness since Its basic building blocks are 
indistinguishable molecules, but at the moment 
with all its successes the woid ‘consciou-sncss' 
remains undcfinable It is a situation in which 
we know that something exists but can find no 
dear description in physical terms Nearly 
1,300 y ears ago, Adi Sankara m his Dakshinamurty 
stotra. verse 23, says ‘if consciousness was not 
self-manifested then the universe would be blind 
daikncss’ This celebrated statement «.hows lhal 
consciousness has to be sdf-manifested and if 
It was not there, nobody would know that there 
is such a thing as physical space 

Physical sciences consider, says Dr. 
Ramanna, ‘the existence of consciou.snc.ss 
as a separate entity and yet without its very 
existence there can be no physical space.’ 
Adi Samkaracarya was the first Indian 
philosopher who made a systematic analysis 
of the consciousness at its various levels. 
Dr. Ramanna highlighted this contribution 
of Samkara: 

A logical approach to the study of con->dousness 
as a philosviphico-scientific entity has only been 
attempted bv Samkara. It is quite possible that 
we will never know what consciousness is mainly 
because the possible phases of consciousness m 
our brains arc too constrained for asking questions 
about itsilf. Samkaia believes that wc must 
create a new conscious state well outside the 
waking state, the dream stage, drug stage etc 

6- Complete Works (1979J, Vol. 3, p. 270. 
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Me aucith that it is a state that can be achieved 
where the oneness of the diversity ot all knowl¬ 
edge can he clearly seen. 

This new state of con.sciousness js, ‘the 
supsicoiiscious state’, from where the 
individual rcaltzes that the activities of his 
conscious or unconsciou.s (dreaming) state 
are both projections of our will and desires 
on the eternal background, the undivided 
Consciousness. 

Dr. Raimundo Panikkar. from Spain, one 
of the lew outstanding theologians of our 
times, took the holistic or Advaitic view 
legal ding th.e inner and the outer space. 
In his papci cnlitlcd. ‘There is no outer 
without mnet space’. Dr. Panikkar said: 

In some culluics sp.uc hjs become mainly a 
pliNSical notion diiU onh !<> extension a snirilual 
one. Our uivicrl.iiit' ussoniption will he the 
advailie or lu.n Jiidlistic lel.Uionship between 
the two Th. • niv\ins that «\e ncithci identiU 
inner and ou'.ci ^pai.c .is hemp the same, nci 
sepaidtc the two such as to make only one oi 
them real spau and ihc othji an analcpicdl 
d;Mce This implies that we iccognizc an 
Lindcihing and moie liindamental cxpciicnce ul 
^pace nl wln.h th,' mnci and the oiiicr arc two 
quaMU'd modes. 

Modern physical concept of spacevas 
only a space-time continuum is a very 
limited and inadequate concept regarding 
.space Dr. Panikkar .said. 

Hul (line, atlei Einstein, is not conceivable 
without space Thus the spacc-lime scheme 
seems to be common to all human disciplines 
nm this time-space is still far from that holisitic 
cxpencneL- of space we are looking for Spatiality 
IS a human existential. But this spatiality which 
Is constitutive of Man is not an exclusively 
innci world of thoughts, dreams and actions 
ii/iofo we live It IS not eithei the external 
cities, places, buildings in whiifi we exist. Both 
aic c('penetrated so that one is impossible 
without the (thcr 7 he outer cannot exist 
without the innei. as well as vicc-vcrsa. 

The Swami from the Ramuki I'shou 
Order, Itidia, look up the thread of 


discussion led by Dr. Panikkar and pushed 
it further into the domain of man’s 
consciousness, fl is not just that there is 
no outer space without the inner space. 
The more impoitaiu tact is that the outer 
.space is a projection of the inner space. 

Vedanta philosophy believes that it is 
our own consciousness which creates the 
world outside. Does a man while in deep 
and dreamless sleep isusiipn) have any 
consciousness of the woild out.sid? '? Is a 
man who is dreaming ot a dicadful tiger 
in sleep, aware that lie is lying on a cosy 
bed in a perfectly .sale loom ? D'g-D.'iya- 
I i"(‘ku (vcjsc no 1) slates: 

lh'\uh lUn \Hlii\ah 'uAw f/ig c\u m tii ilnyatc 
‘All the iLcncs heiure us aic prujCLtions ot uui 
inlelica UUiSLilcd h> the pjc'cncc of oiir 
Ciinsuousries'.' Ihc only seer is the Self (the 
pine kcmsLiousncss) inside ua. 'Ihis Self cannot 
he seen h.'i.iui'-c it is iiscll the seer. 

Ihc iJami in hi,i paper on ‘Consciousness 
treaiis the oiitc; \voild’ showed how new 
ideas in modem physics ai: today supporting 
tins MOW. 

Today this ancient Vedaniic concept is 
geUiiig increasing .suppoit from the 
discoveries and inlerpictatiuns ol Quantum 
Physics. In the year 1927, Heisenberg 
discovered his uncertainly principle. 
According to the uncertainty principle a 
sub-atomic particle has no distinctive, 
objective reality. It is, as Michael Talbot 
put it, ‘Omnijective’—an inseparable com¬ 
bination of the subject of the scientist and 
the object observed. Heisenberg declared 
that ‘the common division of the world 
into subject and object, inner world and 
outer world, body and soul is no longer 
adequate and leads us into difficulties.”' 


I- Ken Wilber (Ed), The Spectrum of 
Comfiousnea (Illinois: The Thco&ophical Publi¬ 
shing House, 1982) p 39. 
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But now arises a more important question. 
If reality is 'Omnijective’, which of the 
two components (subject and object), is 
primary ? Docs the external object bring 
awareness in the subject or does the 
subjective consciousness lend reality to the 
external world This question was resolved 
once foi all by the Austrian nobel-physicisi 
Erwin Schrodinger. Schiodinger developed 
a new equation on the wave nature of every 
particle in the universe. This is the 
celebrated ‘wave-equation' This equation 
suggested that an electron, or a sub-atomic 
particle may sometimes appear simulta¬ 
neously in two, three, or many different 
forms. This may sound stiangc, but it was 
found true both mathematically and 
expeiimentally. Schiodinj-er explained this 
idea through his well-known thought- 
experiment known as ‘Schrodin^’cr's Cat’. 
This thought-experiment suggests that the 
world in I rent of us is a world of ‘multi¬ 
dimensional leality'. 

Following this line of thinking, in 1957 
physicists Hugh Everetie, John A. Wheeler 
and Mill Graham examined the issues 
They subsequently created the ‘Everette- 
Wheeler’ interpretation of quantum mech¬ 
anics. This interpretation is called appro¬ 
priately, the ‘many-world interpretation' 
of quantum mechanics. Reality according 
to this latest interpretation of modern 
physics, is ‘observer created reaiilv*. We 
create our own world. The external world 
is just a suggestion on which we project 
our own thoughts and feelings. Mary 
Magdalene saw the face of God in Jesus 
at the very moment when Roman soldiers 
were nailing him on the Cross. Max 
Planck, the father of modern physics, said, 
‘Consciousness. 1 regard as fundamental. 
I regard matter as derived from con¬ 
sciousness. We cannot get behind con¬ 
sciousness. Everything that we talk about, 
everything that we regard as existing 


postulates consciousness.'!* Wolfgang Pauli, 
another nobel-physicist also offers the same 
view on these latest findings in quantum 
physics. He writes in words which are. in 
lact, interchangeable with the just-quoted 
words of Drg-Driyu-Viveku: ‘From an 
inner centre the psyche seems to move 
outward, in the sense of an extraversion, into 
the physical world 

The Seminar, however, was not limned 
to the discussion of the metaphysical 
aspects of space only. In fact, the greater 
portion of this seven-day seminar discus.^ed 
how the different concepts of space in 
different types of cultures have influenced 
and shaped the art, architecture and music 
of these cultures Art, architecture, mus c 
and science—all these nic basically expic - 
sions of man’s struggle to deal with the 
vast space in front of him and the infinite 
space he feels within himself. ‘Art, Science 
and Religion aie but three ways of express¬ 
ing a single truth. But in order to 
understand it, one must accept Advaita’, 
said Swami Vivekananda The entiic 
Seminar was, in a sense, a vindication dI 
this central idea 

The western concept oi space, and its 
influence on art and architecture, can he 
found in the art and architecture of Greece. 
In fact, as Swami Vivekananda put it, ‘it 
is Greece that speaks through everything in 
Europe. Every building, every piece of 
furniture has the impress of Greece upon it. 
European science and art are nothing but 
Greecian.’w What are the dislinctiv: 


8- C E M. load. Philosophical Aspects of 
Modern Science (London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 193:) p. 12. 

9- Quoted in Gary Zukav, The Dancing 
Wu Li Masters (New York: Morrow Hill 
Paperbacks. 1979) p. S6. 

10- Complete Works (1979) Vol 3. p ?7I 
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features of Greek architecture ? The Greek 
architecture was an expression of ‘finite 
human identity in the vastness of an infinite 
universe.’ Man, with all his littleness 
stood face to face against the vast space 
that lay in front of him in the form of sky. 
hills, and Mediterranean sea. He wanted 
to assert his own ‘identity’, and retain his 
individuality. The Greek, by and large, 
never thought of the unity of macrocosm 
and microcosm. For him the two stood 
apart and never merged into one another. 
Anastasio Tanoulas, a Greek architect who 
represented the ministry of culture and 
science from Greece explained this view¬ 
point in the seminar in his papier on ‘Greek 
Concept of Space as reflected in ancient 
Greek architecture’. 

Everywhere in Greece nature takes an interest, 
a share in tlie works of men, and men take her 
into account. Natuie commands, but so does 
man. Everything m Greece—literally each 
thing From the smallest to the greatest, every 
clement is distinct, and appears proud oi itself, 
aware of its necessity to the whole. 

The very strong feeling for individuality 
[ not holistic view ] so characteristic of the 
Giecks matched with a very strong feeling of 
community, and resulted m the city states and 
democratic legimcs of the late Archaic and 
Classical period. 

The same concept of space dominates 
the construction of Egyptian Pyramids. 
This is how a Japanese architect once 
captured the spirit behind the construction 
of colos.sal pyramids: 

When I first saw the pyramids of Giza, in the 
midst of virtually infinite desert space, I instantly 
understood why the ancient Egyptians were so 
zealous to construct the pyramids. 

The infinities of nature the infinite 
presence of the desert, the infinite 
expansion of blue sky. the desert sky at 
night with Its innumerable stars as 
immeasurable as infinity . Human 


identity in ‘contrast with the infinite. 

This was the pyramid.4l 

The entire Judeo-christian art and 
architecture is basically influenced by the 
Semitic dualism between God and man. 
God is the ruler who presides over the 
univeise. It is an austere Father image. 
Man, the puny creature who lives on 
earth, was once brought to existence by 
Adam and Eve. The Cailesian dualism 
between God and man is strictly maintained. 
Man, in his struggle to keep his identity, 
‘refuses to be absorbed by the Infinite*. 
The huge cathedrals with their sky-touching 
spires are examples of man’s quest for the 
Absolute God thought to be existing 
somewhere above in the vast space of the 
universe. But the interior of the cathedrals 
expresses the western man’s concept of 
finite, enclosed space where he dwells. 
Bruno Queysamie, another western partici¬ 
pant in the seminar, discussed the above 
idea in his paper on ‘Between Light and 
Shade: Gothic Architecture’, He said. 
Tn the Gothic cathedrals, the shells oi 
space are built with a diaphonous structure 
from the blindness of the stones to the 
darky-lit of the stained glass windows.’ The 
only source of contact between man inside 
and Cod outside is the huge glass window 
of the huge cathedral through which the 
radiance of heaven penetrates into the life 
of man. Shelly's lines express this idea 
most aptly. 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
stains the white radiance of Eternity. 

The Indian concept of space and its 
influeiK^ on architecture was the theme of 
some of the more prominent papers in the 

Koichi Nagashima ‘Architectural Space 
Concepts—Identity versus Harmony’. fHP 
(Singapore: PHP International Pte Ltd) August 
1980. pp 30-31. 
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seminar. Dr, Lokesh Chandra. Bettina 
Baumer, Michael, W. Meister, Prof. 
Shankara Pillai, Stella Kramrisch, and 
Balakiishna iDoshi dealt with this theme in 
various ways. 

Man. the human being, the microcosm, 
is described in the ChUndogya Vpani^ad 
(8.1.1-2) as the ‘city of Brahman’. Indian 
temple-architecture is an expression of this 
microcosmic reality inside man. The 
Yogasiksd-Upan^ad (1.1.68) describes this 
human body as Sivdlaya, The Taittifiya 
^ Upani^dd (2.1) speaks of the same as 
Devdlaya, Samkara in his ‘Avff mdnasa- 
pufd-stotra' speaks of this human body as 
the house of Atman {sanram gr/iam). 
Within the heart of man is the small inner 
space, the 'dahura dkdset. Inside this 
dahara dkdsa is the ‘spiritual lotus’ in 
which the Self or God in man, remains 
hidden. Stella Kramrisch, the renowned 
specialist in Indian art. pointed out these 
very ideas, in her paper: ‘Space in Indian 
Cosmogony and its Architecture’: 

In the architecture of the temple the two inner¬ 
most, macrocosmic and microcosmic, concepts 
are conjoint in the shape ol the sorhhagfha and 
that of the ideational pillar that traverses this 
small innermost sanctuary. The two conjoint 
themes are ensconced in the massive temple 
walls 

Created once again, not cosmogonically, 
though, hut statistically, this creation, the edifice 
of the temple in the density of images that 
emo'ge from and have their station on the 
bulwork of its walls—is a reiteration in its own 
terms, a reconstruction of the all-filhng alcasa 
and of the waves of the flood prior to creation. 

Their density, i,i the hands of the creative 
artist, invests the architectural monument; it is 
principal to the form of Indian sculpture and 
painting as well. There is no 'empty space* in 
Indian art. The space that lies between heaven 
and earth, antankfa is bounded, it is full of light, 
full of heavenly bodies, full of rivers and earth, 
pervaded by akasa. 

Temples of South India have got distinct 
anthropomorphic structures. The givbha 
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grim corresponds to the ciddkdSa or dahara 
dkdSa. Tlw vigraha or the deity represents 
the Self hidden within us. The 
ndtnufftdapam, or the music hall corres¬ 
ponds to heart where devotion is felt. The 
baUpltha or sacrificial spot represents that 
place in human body where the animal 
propensities manifest most, and the gnimay 
in man must be sacrificed in order to reach 
the Self. The dhvajastambha, the tower¬ 
ing pillar at the entrance of the temjfle 
represents the conquest of the Self over 
the non-self in man. 

On 19 November 1986, the opening day 
of the seminar, nearly fifty musicians 
played inside the Vigyan Bhavan the 
celebrated Panchavadya of Kerala. In its 
deep and solemn rhythm, in the alternation 
of sound and silence, pause and resonance, 
one could feel the rhythm of the cosmic 
dance of Siva. Music, to the Indians, is 
the doorway to the regions beyond music. 
It arises in outer space with the vocal 
sound or the striking of the instruments. 
Then it creates npples in the cittdkdsa, 
the mental space. Finally the music leads 
the listener to the region beyond music. 
Then one experiences the andhata dhvani, 
(the unstruck sound, in the silence of the 
ciddkdsa). Dr. Premalata Sharma, Vice- 
chancellor, Indira Kala Sangit Viswa- 
vidyalaya, M.P., held up this idea in her 
paper, ‘Aka^ and Sound’: 

Concentration on different points m inner elemental 
space IB somewhat essential in music and there 
IS every possibility of transcending inner elemental 
space and taking a leap or plunge into Chidakasha 
(space of consciousness). 

Sri Ramnkrishna used to say: ‘You 
explain AUM, as A. U and M. You caU 
these three syllables as corresponding to 
creatimi. su,stenance and dissolution. But 
1 compare OM with the ‘t-a-a-m-m* sound 
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of the bell: t-a-a-m-m shows that from 
the relative (//£a) the sound moves to the 
Absolute {rtitya)\ from the outer space 
(the gross) sound moves into the inner 
space (the subtle or the cidakaSa). From 
the three stages of our life—waking, dream¬ 
ing and dreamless sleep—the AUM takes 
us to Tuilya, the stage transcendmg these 
three stages.’^ Braiimavidya UparUsad 
(12-13) describes how the sound of a bell 
which arises in external space {Miutdkdia) 
leads us to the stage of absolute silence (of 
ciddkdia) which is Brahman itself. 

Swam! Vivekananda told nearly a century 
ago in the Harvard Graduate Philosophical 
Society that civilization is the manifestation 
of the divinity in man. The sensate cultures 
which give primacy to outer space. Vivek¬ 
ananda knew, will one day turn to the space 
within for fulfilment in life. He felt that 
India must rise up and deliver this message 
to the entire world. The influx of the West 
on the soil of India, according to Vivek¬ 
ananda, was the beginning of a new world 
culture when these ancient Vedantic ideas 
would go abroad. 'Today the ancient 

^ Shri Kumar Krishna Nandi, Sri Sii 
RSmakrfifa O Soitra Pramut}. (Calcutta: Students’ 
library, 1947} p. 142. 


Creek is meeting the ancient Hindu on 
the soil of India’, he said. 

On the pleasant winter evening of 20 
November 1986, as the delegates from 
different countries were leaving the Indian 
International Centre ol New Delhi, after 
the first day’s deliberations, one could 
feel that a new horizon had already opened 
before them. It is the immortal spirit or 
consciousness within us which creates and 
shapes matter. Man needs both the spirit 
and matter, both yin and the yuw, the 
intuitive and the material aspects of life. 
And space, or life as a whole, when treated 
with reverence, leads us to the world 
beyond space, to immortality. This is the 
message that was delivered in the seminar. 
One could get the impression of reverence 
for India in the bright faces of the delegates 
on that winter evening. One could remember 
the immortal lines of Tagore ‘Awaken, O 
my mind, steadily on this vast sea shore 
of all humanity, this blessed pilgrimage, 
India’. One could hear the voice of Vivek¬ 
ananda, ‘India will be raised, not by the 
power of the flesh, but by the power of the 
spirit.’ One could realize the emergence 
of a Prabuddha Bharata—an Awakened 
India. 


EDUCATIONAL IDEAS OP SISTEE NIVEDITA : THEORY 

AND PRACTICE 

MAMATA RAY and ANIL BARAN RAY 


The meaning of the word India and the place 
of India in the world together with a burning 
desire to serve India, the soil and the people, 
are the things that arc to be recognized as 
education for women. These things are the 
centre.! 

!• See Sankari Prasad Basu (Ed.) Letters 
of Sister Nivedita (Calcutta: Nababharat 
Publishers, 1982) Vol. 2, p. 1056. 


So wrote Sist^ Nivedita. The quoted 
lines contain the essence of the educational 
ideas of Sister Nivedita which she sought to 
translate into practice by opening a school 
for girls and women in the Baghbazar area 
of C^lcutta.^ 

Sister Nivedite (born Margaret Elizabeth 
Noble in 1867 in Ireland) came to India, at the 
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I 

Whut vvuji the need und rationale for 
establishing such a school ? The rationale 
lay in the fact that the system of education 
as it was prevalent at that time was a 
discipline rather than a development. 
Taking into account the three R’s at the 
primary stage and higher education at the 
university stage, the pre^^]ent system 
covered only a handful of Bengali girls—a 
mere six and a half per cent of the total 
population of Bengal. There was, therefore, 
a great need for further diffusion of 
education along meaningful lines. Having 
established the rationale, Nivedita pointed 
out that education in her school should mean 
devehpmenf adapted to the actual needs of 
lives *It is undeniable that if we could add 
to the present lives <if Indian women, larger 
scope for individuality, a larger social 
potentiality and some power of economic 
redress, without adverse criticism, direct or 
indirect, of present institutions, we should 
achieve something of which there is dire 
necessity.*'® 

Nivedita was asked in the West about the 
purpose in establishing her school in India. 
The answer that she gave deserves to be 
i]Uoted in view of the clarity with which 
she articulated her purpose : 

To give education [not instruction merely] to 
orthodox Hindu girls in a form that is suited to 
the needs of the country. 1 recognise (hat if any 
Indian institutions are faulty it is the right of the 
Indan people themselves to change them. We 
may only aim to produce ripe judgement and 
power of action. Also, 1 consider that we should 
confer a direct benefit on any Indian woman 

instance of her Master Swami Vivekananda, in 
January, 1898 and established a school (or girls 
in Baghbazar of Calcutta in November of 
the same year. The Holy Mother Sarada Devi 
inaugurated the school and blessed it along 
with Swami Vivekananda. 

S- Complete Woiks of .Sister Nivedita 
(Calcutta; Advaita Ashrama, 1982) Vol. 4. p. 376. 


whom we could enable to earn her own living, 
without loss of social honour.4 

Implicit in the above statement is the 
educational philosophy of Sister Nivedita on 
two counts. First, like her Master,® she 
believed in natural growth. Education must 
have the stand-point of the learner and hdp 
him/her to develop in his/her own way. 
This philosophy of natural growth found 
explicit statement in a letter she wrote to 
Alberta Sturges (Lady Sandwitch) on 27 
September 1908. 

The fact is. Education, like growth, must be 
always from within. Only the inner straggly 
only the will of the taught is of avail. Those 
who think otherwise do so only because th^ are 
ignorant of education as a science by itself. We 
know that it is true of ourselves as individuals, 
that only the effort we make ourselves advances 
us. All the hammering in the world from outside, 
would be useless—^if indeed it did not repel, and 
destroy our will to climb. The same is true of 
societies as of individuals—education must be 
from within 6 

Secondly, she would do nothing to disturb 
the existing social, religious, or economic 
order. She would offer no criticism of the 
existing institutions with which the Indians 
v/ere familiar, believing that every country 
had a right to lay down its own etiquette and 
was entitled to have re.spect for it. This was 
where the Christian missionaries had gone 
wrong—in seeking not the furtherance of 
Indian social life but its disintegration. *I1ie 
missionaries aic mistaken because, whether 
right or wrong in their assertion of tbe present 

Complete Works of Sister Nivedita, 
Vol. 4, p. 379. 

6' Swami Vivekananda; ‘...all is a growth 
from inside out... the seed can only assimilate 
the surrounding elements, but grows a tree in its 
own nature'. See Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 
1972) Vol. 4, p. 347. 

*• Letters of Sister Nivedita, op. dt, VoL 2, 
p. 915. 
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need of education, they are not in a position 
to discriminate rightly the elements at value 
in the existing training of Oriental girls for 
life.*^ The Giristian educationists disregard¬ 
ed the value of education that a girl 
received from her grandmother at home. 
Far from neglecting such education, Nivedita 
put a pronium on it: 

There ought to be interaction between school 
and home. But the home is the chief of these 
two factors. To it, the school should be 
subordinated, and not the reverse. That is to 
say, the education of an Indian girl should be 
directed towards making of her a more truly- 
Indian woman. She must be enabled by it to 
recognise for herself what are toe Indian ideals, 
and how to achieve them ; not made contemptuous 
of these ideals, and left to gather her own from 
the moral and social chaos of novels by Ouida ... 
Indian ideals of family cohesion, of charity, of 
frugality and of honour; the admiration of the 
national heroes; the fund of poetic legends, must 
be daily and hourly discussed and commented on. 
All that makes India, must flow through the Indian 
home to make it Indianfi (Emphasis added). 

^at courses would Nivedita offer in the 
school to drive this sense of Tndianness to 
the very bone of Indians ? Founded on die 
kindergarten system, the school would offer : 

1. Bengali language and literature 

2. English language and literature 

3. Elementary mathematics 

4. Elementary science 

5. Manual training, by which she meant 
the use of hands for the making of handi¬ 
crafts. The immediate objective of the last 
subject was to enable every pu|^ to earn 
hn* own living, without leaving her home. 
Its ultimate objective was to bring about a 
revival of old Indian industries and arts. It 
should not go unmentioned ha« that in 
including manual training in the curriculum. 
Sister Nivedita anticipated one of the basic 
foundations of Gandhiji’s Nai Tdim and 

7. Ibid., p. 193. 

8> Complete Works of Sister Nivedita 
Vol, 5, pp. 74-75. 


what goes by the name of vocational 
education at Ae present time. Worthy of 
mention in this connection is the fact that 
Nivedita proposed to take the help of the 
Hindu widows in her school. (She had a 
women’s section added to the girls’ section 
in her school in 1903) *to organise two or 
three industries for which promising markets 
can be opened up in England, India and 
America. Amongst these, the making of 
native jams, pickles and chutneys is to be 
included.’" This sort of thinking in terms 
of making women stand on their own legs' 
^unomicnlly should be considered revolu¬ 
tionary in view cf rigid orthodoxy of the 
Hindu society of that time 

Since Nivedita’s school war modelled on 
the kindergarten,^" it is necessary to note 
what exactly she meant by this system. She 
despised imitation and all things foreign, and 
yet how is it that she followed a system 
which was of foreign origin ? Is there any 
apparent contradiction ? No, there is no 
contradiction if the real import of what she 
meant by its use in the Indian context is 
understood The system was, no doubt, of 

a* Complete Works of Sister Nivedita, 
Vol 4, p 377. It should be noted here that a 
great advocate of industrial education and 
economic emancipation of women, Swami 
Vivekananda talked of setting up cottage industries 
at Belur Math and he was the flrst to moot the 
idea to Sister Nivedita that the girls at her 
school could make jam etc. Greatly elated over 
this idea, Nivedita wrote in her letter to Miss 
MacLeod, dated 7.6.1899: ‘It strikes me'as 
excellent. You have no idea of the deliciousnns 
of green mango jam. And of course, you know 
Bengali Chutney. I am sure we can do this, and 
it would be widening the scope of our work 
educationally. To be managed entirely by women, 
think of that! Of course, we would mdee a 
very small beginning. Oh, I am dying to really 
earn what we want.’ Letters of Sister Nivedita 
Vol. 1, p. 162. 

10. Kindergarten literally means the garden 
of the children. In the system the school is 
likmed to a garden, the teacher to a gardener, 
and every child to a plant. 
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foreign origin in that the Swiss educationist 
Pestalozzi laid down its broad principles 
and the German educationist Froebel made 
the first application of these jn'incipl^ in 
certain directions. Nivedita made it clear 
from the very outset that the kindergartra 
in Europe and the kind^garten in India 
were two different things. She Indiamz^d 
the kindergarten, making that system an 
‘effiorcscence of Indian life itself.*^^ 

As she insightfully observes in her letter 
to Swami Akhandananda, ‘India cannot 
swallow the kindergarten as practised in 
Germany. But she can learn to understand 
that, and then make one of her own. different 
in details, but concordant in intention’.^^ 
Nivedita suggests the development in 
schools of home art such as clay modell¬ 
ing, paper cutting, and drawing in the form 
of alpana. She also found great virtue in 
the image-wordiip of the Hindus, in cow- 
puja^^ and in the traditional religious vows 
or vrafas observed by Indian girls.*" 
Writes Nivedita: 

H- Complete Works o/ Sister Nivedita, 
Vol. 4, p. 406. 

12. Letters of Sister Nivedita, Vol. 2, p. 580. 

i<3> ‘The right course is not to introduce a 
foreign process', she writes, ‘but to take home 
art and develop it along its own lines, carr>'ing 
it to greater ends, by growth from within.’ 
/bid., p. 579. 

14. Nivedita writes in a footnote in The Web 
of Indian Life: ‘1 was informed by so authorita¬ 
tive a body as the professors in the Minnesota 

‘College of Agriculture, USA, that this procedure 
of the Hindu Women is strictly scientific’. The 
’ cow is only able to yield her full possibility of 
milk to a milker whom she regards as her own 
child*. See Complete Works of Sister Nivedita, 
Vol. 2. p. 55. 

15. Waxing eloquent over the ‘beauty’ of 
these vratas preserved from time immemorial 
and handed down from generation to generation, 
Nivedita writes that they are good not only as 
lessons in worship but also in terms of mainUun- 
ing social relationships and good manners. She 
asks, how could the Indian women be other 
than graceful when as a child she leams to ask 


The religious education of Hinduism is a complete 
development not only of the religious, but also 
of the domestic and social mind. . The image is 
a means of basing the idea of divine energy on 
concrete sensation. The girls' vratas, the cow- 
puja, and fifty other things, are a complete 
inclusion of this theory [ Kindergartai 1 in 
Hinduism itself, and the r^ht way would he to 
start from them, and go further if possible. 
Meanwhile, the beginning of education may be 
in the concrete, but its end lies in the trained 
attention, and power of ccmcentrating the mind>- 
and that India understands, as Europe never 
can.i® 

n 

This discussion on Nivedita's educational 
ideas will remain incomplete without 
mentioning how she sought to give her 
pupils national consciousness in her own 
school at Baghbazar.** In view of the great 

mentally even a plant its pomission before 
cutting its blossoms. *0 Tulsi. beloved of 
Vishnu' says the little maiden, about to gathn 
the basil-leaves for worship, ‘grant me the 
blessing to take you to his feet!’ and only after 
a pause does she begin to pluck. Complete 
Works of Sister Nivedita, Vol. 4. p. 401. 

IB. Letters of Sister Nivedita, Vol. 2, p. 580. 

17. Unselfish love and dedicated service charac¬ 
terized the development of the school. Nivedita 
had to beg money in foreign countries such as 
the USA and money m aid from foreign well- 
wishers for running the school. The privations 
she had to suffer going to the extent of cutting 
down her expenses on rice and milk has been 
noted even by Rabindranath Tagore. See 
Sarala Devi, Niveditake lemon Dekhiachi 
(Bengali), p. 17. She was assisted in running 
the school by Sister Christine, an American 
disciple of Swami Vtvekananda, about whom 
Nivedita wrote: ‘All the things that Swami 
dreamt for me, she is fulfilling’. Letters of 
Sister Nivedita. Vol. 2, p. 589. Another person 
who assisted greatly these two in their work for 
the school was Sudlura Devi. She read up to 
class VIIT in the Brahmo Girls' School and was 
inspired to offer her honorary service to Nivedita’s 
School by her elder brother, Debabrata Basu, 
a revolutionary who subsequently became a 
Sannyasin at the Belur Math. 
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purpose she sought to realize, her school 
may unhesitatingly be called the first national 
school for girls on modern lines. She 
taught her pupils geography, history, needle- 
work and drawing. Most interesting were 
her classes on Indian history. She had a 
passion for it. She believed that ‘a national 
consciou^ess expresses itself through history, 
even as a man realizes himself by the 
memories and associations of his own life’.^^ 
While talking about historical 'personages 
in the class she would cv»i forget that she 
was in the class room. This happened one 
day when she was talking in the class about 
her visit to Chitor : ‘I went up the hill 
and sat down on my knees. 1 closed my 
eyes and thought of Padmini. I saw Pad- 
mini Devi standing near the pyre and tried 
to think of the last thou^t that might have 
crossed Padmini's mind.’’® Sl» would 
relate die story with gestures and manners 
so lively that it would seem as if she were 
in Chitor at that moment in time. Her 
objective in bringing back alive to her pupils 
the history of India was to excite their 
imagination and emotions and thus nurture 
in them the idea of India as an absorbing 
passion.®" 

Having told her girls stories about the 
Rajput women, she would exhort them : 
‘You must all be like them. Oh Daughters 
of Bharata! You all vow to be like the 
Kshatriyo women.’®’ It is worth quoting 
Pravrajika Atmaprana, the biographer of 
Sister Nivodita, on how Sister Nivedita 
always reminded the girls diat th^ were the 
daughters of Bharata-Varsha : 

During the Swadeshi Movement die took the 
girls to the Brahmo Girls’ School so that they 

18. Complete Works of Sister Nivedita, 
Vol. 5, p. 20. 

ia> Atmaprana, Sister Nivedita (Calcutta: 
Sister Nivedita Girls' School, 1961) p. 231. 

20' Complete Works of Sister Nivedita, 
Vol. 5, p. 26. 

Atmaprana, Sister Nivedita, p. 231. 


might listoi to lectures given in the adjoiniag 
park. In the Swadeshi Exhibition organised by 
the Congress in 1906, Nivedita sent the huidi- 
craft of her students for display. She introduced 
spinning in her school and appointed an old 
lady for the task whom the girls called Charka- 
Ma. At a time when the singing of Bande- 
Mataram was prohibited by the Government, 
she introduced it daily in her school prayerB.22 

Elsewhere Atmaprana writes: 

When the Swadeshi Movement sUuted she 
(Nivedita) came forward to boycott foreign 
goods and encouraged her pupils to do the 
same. . The idea of a national flag first came 
to Nivedita’s mind in 1906 during the Calcutta 
session of the Congress. She chose the design 
of the vajra, the thunderbolt, had it embroidered 
by her pupils, and displayed it in the Congress 
Exhibition. By such activities she mstilled 
into her students the spirit of patriotism and love 
for their own historical and cultural ideals.23 

“ * * I 

She was greatly fond of education ty 
public spirit, and by travel-not purposeless 
travel, but travel for an idea. To prepare 
one’s dimghters to understand their country 
when they see her, would not be a bad way 
of summing up the object of childhood 
schooling’,®^ she wrote. Lack of funds did 
not allow her to take her girls to historic 
places like Puri and Bhubaneswar, Chitor 
and Benares, Ujjain and Rajgir, Elcphanta 
and Conjeevaram. But she made up that 
deficiency to some extent by taking them on 
short trips to places such as the Calcutta zoo 
and museum and Dakshineswar. The 
educational value of such trips would be 
obvious from what she told her pupils dur¬ 
ing a moment of crisis on one of such trips. 
They were all going by boat which rolled 
on one side as the river was rou£^. The 
girls were very much afraid when Nivedita 

aa- Ibid., p. 232. 

Atmaprana, My India, My People (New 
Delhi: Raipakrishna Sarada Mission, 1983), p. 31. 

Complete Works of Sister Nivedita, 
Vol. 5, p. 26. 
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said : ‘Why are you afraid ? Don’t fear 
the big waves. Good boatmen remain finn 
at the helm and go over the waves safely. 
If in our lives we too learn to remain stead¬ 
fast, then we will have no fear in life^- 
never.’^’^ It is this Upanisadic message of 
fearlessness, strength, courage and stead¬ 
fastness in goal that her Master preadied all 
his life and it is this message that Nivedita 
was seeking to make true to the life of her 
pupils. 

‘Straighten up your back, never crouch' 
was the advice she would give her stidimts. 
Don’t indulge in over-exuberance,®* or be 
exhibitive but be creative by all means. Any¬ 
body visiting her small room in the school 
could see Nivedita’s room decorated with 
toys and painting made by her girls under 
her creative advice. She displayed these 
very proudly to all her visitors. On one 
su(^ visit, Ananda Coomaraswamy, the great 
art connoisseur, praised a small olpo/ia 
design drawn by one of Nivedita’s pupils. 
At this, Nivedita was beside herself with joy. 
This shows the great emphasis Nivedita gave 
on developing the artistic talents of the 
students, her ultimate objective in this regard 
being the revival of ancirat Indian art. She 
exclaimed : ‘How happy will be that day 
when Sanskrit written on palm leaves by my 
girls will decorate my room’. 

in 

The personal inteiest that Nivedita took 
in the day to day developmoit of her pupils 
can be seen from the notes she kept of them. 
‘Here are two examples.®^’^ 

3S. Atmaprana, Sister Nivedita. p. 231. 

^ A great disdplinarian herself, Sistor 
Nivedita once punished a girl student who 
indulged in blurting out tiie answers to question 
asked of other ^s. See Atmaprana, Sister 
Nivedita, p. 230. She also made her students 
take reguUu’ physical exercise in the fotia of 
drill in the gardm attached to ha school. 

See Atmaprana, My India, My People, 
Op. dt, pp. 28-29. 
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Bidyutmala Bose: Attended 45 times out of 
60.2B One of the strongest characters I have 
ever seen. Her courage and determination are 
wonderful And she has exquisite taste. Sie was 
troublesome and disobedient till I had a quiet 
talk with her the other day—since then a smile 
has been enough. And the daintiest offerings 
have constantly arrived. She has fire and will 
enough for anything, but will be smothered in 
mamage^s of course. Ha sewing is particularly 
good. 

M.N.: Attended 39 times out of 60. Such a 
good, sweet, qmet, painstaking child. One of the 
best, sweetest and deverest children 1 have eva 
known. Most retiring and ceaselessly good. 
Easily lost in work. 

Die motherly care she took of her pupils 
was unparalleled. Her day at the school 
began with greeting the girls at the rehool 
gate, saying ‘Ah ! my children have com^ 
my children have come’.** This was no 
formal greeting. She meant it with all her 
heart. When Mahamaya, a girl-student of 
her, had tuberculosis, she who had been 
suffering privations herself, spared whatever 
she could from her meagre resources*' to 
bear the medical expenses of the cluld and 
to find her a rented home at Puri so that 
she could be at peace in the last days of 
her life. 

Giribala was a twenty-two-year-old widow 
with a child living in her uncle’s house at 
Baghl^unr. She started coming to school 
only to find herself criticized by her ndgh- 
hours. Society being what it was at that 
time, such attitude bom of orthodoxy was 
not unusual in diose days. In the of 
criticism she stopped coming. Nivedita not 

SB. Nivedita was very particular, almost 
fastidious about the regularity of attendances at 
the sdiool. 

30* One practice that Nivedita always repetted 
was the «u:Iy marriage of Indian girls which 
left than htUe time and years to complete even 
their primary education. !%e was pained to see 
the early end to the studies of pronusing young 
girls. 

30' Atmaprana, Ulster Nivedita, p. 234. 

n. mid. 
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only implored her uncle to send her to 
school but gave Giribala her own shawl so 
that she could come to the school covering 
herself with the shawl: ‘My child, hence¬ 
forward you will be able to attend the school 
regularly’.® 

The most moving example is that of 
Prafullamukhi, a child-widow, and student 
of Nivedita. On Ekfida^is, the day of fast 
for Hindu widows, Nivedita used to send for 
her and give her fruits and swpets to eat. 
On one such day it so happened that after 
the day’s Vr'ork for the school Nivedita went 
to the house of Dr. J.C. Bose. The moment 
she remembered there that it was an 
Ekodaii and that poor Prafullamukhi remain¬ 
ed unfed for the whole day, she rushed back 
to her place and sent for Prafullamukhi. 
telling her with all the love of a mother ; 
‘My child, my child, I quite forgot! How 
unjust of me: 1 did not give anything to 
you to eat but ate myself, how unthoughtful 
of me!’® It was this undiluted pure love 
of a mother that Nivedita extended to the 

32. Ibid. 

33. Ibid. 


whole of India. It was the fullot ext^on 
of a woman’s family ideal to the national 
ideal. The whole India was Nivedita’s 
family. It was only in the fitness of the 
poetic vision of Rabindranath Tagore that 
he called Nivedita Lokamata. Can India 
ever repay the all-embracing love and self¬ 
less giving of this noble lady who was more 
Indian than any Indian could ever be and 
whose life was one long message on the 
urgent necessity of national umty and 
natimal integreuion of India ? The italicized 
words in the last sentence represoit the 
fundamental idea behind all her thoughts 
including thoughts on education. ‘Be a 
nation. Think great of ymirsclves. Believe 
in your organic relatedness. Imagine a life 
in which all have common interests, common 
needs and mutually complementary duties’^: 
this was the message Sister Nivedita left 
behind—a message which is even more rel¬ 
evant for India of today than it was for India 
of the time she lived and worked for. 

34. See Nivedita's letter, dated 28 July 1904 
to Mrs. Ole Bull, Letters of Sister Nivedita, 
Vol. 2. p. 664. 


THE POEMS OF VIVEKANANDA 

DR. CAREBANU COOPER 


Swami Vivekananda, born in 1863, is 
well-known as a giant intellect, an outstand¬ 
ing writer of pragmatic, inspirational prose 
and poetry, an orator, and a patriotic Hindu, 
whose powerful message revolves around 
tl^ ancient Vedantic axiom: ekam sat 
vi^a bcdiudha vademti —‘Truth is one, wise 
men describe it in various ways’. 

Vivdeananda's teachings would have been 
difificult for the Western world to accept, 
had it not been for the 19th century 
Transcendental Movement in literature. 


living reverentially studied the Hindu 
Upanishadtc philosophy, the poets oi this 
movement accepted the immutable Atman 
or divine inner core amidst samsdra or the 
changing panorama of the outer world. Hw 
sense of infinite existence became a realized 
fact, and by means of bis intuitive viskxi. 
Whitman, like Vivekananda, Mtered the 
spiritual centre within himself and discovered 
the true glory of his transcendraital self. 
Vivekananda also, cognizing the infinity of 
existence, unleashed tremendous powers 
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within himself-powers he employed to help 
mankind emerge from the thraldom of 
maya, or the delusion of dualities. 

In his childhood Vivekananda developed 
a love of poetry that never left him. As a 
child he spent many hours listening to his 
mother's recitation of stirring tales from the 
ancient epics, and as a student, he came 
under the afflatus of the British Romantic 
poets. From a very early age. Vivekananda 
began writing poetry and composing songs, 
all of which reveal the imprint of his early 
spiritual inspirations. The soul became his 
persona, the ‘Reflector true—Thy pulse so 
timed to minc,^ that he constantly searched 
for the how and why of things, and not 
satisfied with stereotypic answers, Vivek¬ 
ananda formulated his own responses based 
upon his meditations. These answers were 
written in poetic form. Vivekananda’s 
poetry was spontaneous, expressing the 
immediate emotion of a whole conscious 
experience. 

Three broad themes run throuah Vivek- 
iuianda's p-'ctry These are iTcrccptions 
ostensibly dispiiralc, >et inextricably inter¬ 
woven. They represent Vivekananda’s 
philosophy of life; and thouch his lite 
appeared conipartmcntali/cd, it was unmis¬ 
takably .synthesized by his guru Rama- 
krishna's teachings of Unity and Oneness 
that stretched from the lowly worm to the 
heavcnlv devas (gods). These three broad 
motifs in Vivekananda’s poetry are. the 
religious or metaphysical, the social or 
critical sentiments, and the poems of 
prophecy. His poems were written in 
Bengali and English, and like his oratory, 
reveal an authority of pmm (Self-knowl¬ 
edge), and the elan of hhakti (zealous devo¬ 
tion to God). Vivekananda’s reputation as 
a poet of note stemmed not so much from 

Swami Vivekananda, To My Own Soul' 
Complete Work’i of 'Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1977) Vol. 8. p. 170. 
(Hereafter referred to as Complete Works) 


hb prosody, but from the covert imjdications 
interwoven into the poems. The strength 
of his verse lay in their sffiritual strength and 
autobiographical nature, and could be termed 
(to use a Wordsworthian phrase) ‘emotion 
recollected in tranquillity.* 

Although very few of his poems are dated, 
the images Vivekananda used and the 
feelings he evoked are universal. Uke the 
great philosophical poets, Milton and Whit¬ 
man, Vivekananda used blank verse to 
convey his meaning. This form of poetry 
allow^ him to attain an incredible range 
and flexibility in hb verse. 

From his earliest childhood Vivekananda 
had been attracted to and made a deep study 
of Hindu religion He consider^ the 
Goddess Kali- the primordial Power behind 
life and the universe to be his spiritual 
Mother, ‘the One behind phenomena.’® 
‘Kali the Mother,'* considered one of 
Vivekananda's better-known poems, was 
written under exccpticxial circumstances. 
According to his Fristern and Weslcm 
disciples. Vivekanuiida composeJ the poem 
at a time when his 

a 

hiam scelhcd with vis'on and llic conM.iousncss 
of till' Mci'icr aIiiIc Ihn visiqn was intcnscsl 
(sic), he wiolc the poem the Mother' 

Filled With sublime consciouMiess, he wrote to 
the last woid, the pen fell from his hand, he 
himsell dropped to the floor losing consciousness.^ 

A Striking parallel between this poem and 
Dante’s Inferno emerges : Vivekananda's 

^ Kali, the dark-hued Hindu goddess of 
destruction, destro>.s those traits in man that 
hinder him from an awareness of bis divinity. 
Thus Kali IS beneficial, by helping man to attain 
an ultimate union with Brahman or the Godhead. 

3" The life of Sivami Vivekananda by his 
Eastern and Western Disapics (Calcutta, India: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1960), p. 547. 

‘Kail, the Mother', Complete Works, 
(1972), Vol. 4. p. 384. 

5* The Life of Swami Vivekananda, op. dl., 
p. 596. 
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determination to ‘see’ Mother Kali through 
the experiences of the terriUe death 
reminds us of Dante’s eagerness to meet his 
beloved Beatrice through the awe-striking 
journey oi Inferno and Purgatorio. Dante’s 
journey took him throu^ the underworld 
and finally with the loud hosanna a 
multitude oi angels, to Beatrice in Faradio. 
In this poem, however, the object of 
Vivekananda's passion was no h uman 
being but Kali, the terrible face of Divine 
Mother. Vivekananda passed through 
samadhi^ in which the vision of Kfili was 
revealed through the ‘Sturm und Drang of 
the Cosmos.’^ In this poem, Vivelrananda 
repeatedly used onomatopoeia to portray 
his agitation. He described the night as 
‘darkness vibrant*, paralleling Milton’s vision 
at ‘darkness visible’. To Vivdcananda, the 
occasional flash of ‘lurid light’ (as 
alliteration that gets lost in the imagery), 
revealed the ‘roaring whirling wind ... 
[whidi] swirls up mountain-waves,/To 
reach the pitchy sky.’ 

The first line, ‘Hie stars are blotted out’, 
prepares us for the raging tempest that 
follows, a whirlwind of frenzied intoxication. 
The wild wind is personified as millions of 
lunatics, ‘wrenching trees by the roots,/ 
Sweeping all from the path.’ Flashes of 
lightning reveal a tumultuous sea, with Death 
omniix'esent. This Death is Mother KalT, 
the All-Destroyer. Vivekananda’s adoration 
of Kali recalls the Psalmist who said : 
‘Though thou slay me, yet will I trust Thee.’ 
(Job, 13 : IS). Vivekananda often told his 
disciples : 

Learn to recognize the Mother as instinctively in 
..terror, sorrow and annihilation as in that which 

a* Superconscious ^perience in which the 
mind, attaining to the ultimate state of calmnoiB 
and concentration, experiences communion with 
the Divine Reality. Mark Louise Burke, Swamt 
Vivekananda in America, New Discoveries 
(Calcutta, India: Advatta Ashrama, 1966), p. 709. 

7> The Life of Swami Vivekananda, op. dt, 
p. 596. 


makes for sweetness and joy.. . The Motho' 
Herself is Brahman.... The heurt must become a 
cremation-ground, pride, selfishness, and desire all 
burnt to ashes. Then, and then alone, will the 
Mother come 18 

After twenty-one years of aflluent living, 
Vivekananda suffered the deprivation of his 
father’s death and experienced the Strum 
und Drang of life. It was then that his 
spiritual quest began to take a new turn. 
The misery and terrOT of his privation were 
the ‘cranation-ground’ whereupon his last 
tinge of ego was 'burnt to ashes’, and through 
his sorrow, like the phoenix, Vivekananda 
achieved a spirit of renewal. He learned to 
recognize the Mother in terror and grief, and 
to ‘Dance in Destruction's Dance.’ This 
then was the end of the storm which had 
been heralded by the first line of the poem ; 
‘The stars are blotted out.’ Now, calm 
ensued, and the last line antithetical to the 
first, ‘To him the Mother comes’, falls uprm 
Vivricananda and the reader like a 
benediction. 

The metaphysical poem ‘The Cup’® rein¬ 
forces the oral nature of Vivekananda’s 
mission. Like Christ and Socrates. Vivek¬ 
ananda communicated his messages m spoken 
rather than written words—which was to 
awaken mankind to cognizing his divine 
potential as one with the inscrutable 
Divinity. ‘The Cup’ is written as an apo¬ 
logue in which the Divine, as the pedagogue, 
enlightens a devotee on the reasem for his 
harsh life, and how he could counteract 
such inclemency. Here Vivekananda 
employs a familiar biblical allusion to 
symbdize the unfathomable suffering man- 
Idnd endures. Like Christ who prayed in 
his garden agony, ‘Let this cup pass from 
me’, the devotee also questions the tribula¬ 
tions of his life. 

A repetitive use of the words ‘My diild’ 
emphasizes the relationship between teadier 

8. /bid., p. 597. 

»• The Cup’, Complete Works, (1972), 
Vol. 6, p. 177. 
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and taught, and the anaphora at the 
beginning of each of the three verses, has a 
premonitory ring to it: 

This is your cup .. 

This is your road... 

This is your task.. 

This call is reminiscent of Vivekananda’s 
relationship with Ramakrishna, who often 
had to remind the reluctant youth d his 
worldly duties. The first stanza reveals a 
Karmic^P matrix that had been fonnulated 
early in the devotee’s life, and an explication 
of this pattern is given in the second and 
third stanzas. 

The devotee’s karma of ‘fault and passion, 
ages long ago’ had chartered ‘a painful road 
and dream’ which he was forced to travel. 
While the problems (‘stones’) sent as tests 
from the Divine gave him no ^se, another 
way could not be taken, as this was the 
allotted path for the devotee to traverse. 
While his work also gave him no joy or 
aesthetic satisfaction, il was a task meant for 
him alone, and as such, had a special place 
in the Divine plan. This alludes to Vivek- 
ananda's life and the period following his 
father’s death. Vivekananda had been forced 
to spend long hours in uncongenial, mundane 
work in order to provide for his family, and 
puzzled at finding himself in such straits, 
he often railed against his destiny. But 
Vivekananda's loving faith in the Divine 
restored his equilibrium, and like Rabbi 
Ben Ezra of Robert Browning, Vivekananda 
acquiesced : ‘My times be in Thy hand !/ 
Perfect the cup as planned.’ The poem erals 
on a paternal note. Tlie devotee is told 
(as Vivekananda had often been told by his 
guru, Ramakrishna), that he should make 
no attempt to comprehend the seeming- 
caprice of life; instead he was urged ti> 
cease his investigation of the profane world, 

10. A concept according to Hindu, Buddhist 
and Jain, that all actions have inevitable mora.’ 
consequences in this life or the next: preordained 
fate. 


and concentrate on seeking EKvine grace. 

Vivdeananda creates an artistic person^k»- 
tion of the conc^t of ‘NirvSoa’,^^ an idea 
Vivekananda affirms to be a reality in this 
Vedantic pom whose tone suggests the 
Hallelujah chorus. ‘NirvanaMkam or ffix 
Stanzas on Nirvana’,^ was writtm 1^ 
SahkarScarya^* in Sanskrit, and Vivekananda 
translated it into English. Though a poem 
that is taken out of one language and 
translated into another usually suffers great 
loss, or as the Ehinese proverb states, *A 
translation is the reverse side of the 
brocade', this is not the case with 
Vivekananda’s ‘Nirvapaiatkam.’ 

Vivekananda, a master of both Sanskrit 
and English ga^w the literary ballade, 
‘Nirvapa^atkam’, a striking vocabulary. His 
years as a parivrajaka (itinerant monk), and 
later as an acarya (teacher), are reflected 
in his elucidation of the unanswerable 
question : What is Nirvana ? Each verse 
begins with the personified Nirvana stating 
what it is not. The penultimate line is the 
resounding climax, intensified by a reversion 
in the usual order of sentence structure: 
‘1 am Existence Absolute, Knowledge 
Absolute, Bliss Absolute.’ In the last line 
(the resolution), the riddle is solved when 
the individual who has already realized the 
state of perfect detachment from body and 
mind, of perfect desirelessness declares that 
he himself is Siva, ‘Sivoham, Stvoham’ (the 
Absolute God). 

The pattern of rising tone developing to 
a climax, then falling to a resolution, is 
repeated in the five stanzas. The first verse 
is built cm the structuie of a ballade: 

1 am neither the mind, nor the intellect, nor the 

Ego, nor the mind-stuff; 

The fi'jal absorption in Brahman, or the 
All-Pervading Reality, through the umihilation 
of the individual ego. 

‘Nirvanashatkam', Complete Works (1972) 
Vol. 4. pp. 391-92. 

^ Eight-century Hindu philosopher. 
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1 am neither the body, nor the changes in the 
body; 

I am neither the senses of hearing, taste, smell, 
or sight, 

Nor am 1 the ether, the earth, the fire, the air; 
1 am Existence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, 
Bliss Absolute— 

I am He, 1 am He. (Sivoham, $ivoham)U 

In the first verse, NirvS^ had declared 
that it was not a composite of physical traits 
like the body or its senses, neither emotional 
or moral vdues, nor was it limited by the 
time sequence of death, or man-made 
limitations of caste, region or naticmality. 
The treated words T am neither ... ’ 
arouses the reader's curiosity as to what 
Nirvana is, as opposed to the repeated state¬ 
ments of what it is not. What the blessed 
state of Nirvana represents is revealed 
through the refrain of the last two lines in 
each stan 2 xi which commences with T am.. 
The last verse completely explicates the 
realization of Nirvana as formless and 
limitless beyond space and time. Nirvana 
is the feeling of one's existence everywhere. 
It is represented by ‘Existence Absolute, 
Knowledge Absolute, Bliss Absolute’, or 
‘Sat, Cit, Ananda*, which, according to Hindu 
philosophy, represents man’s highest level 
of spiritual development. Thus, the 
ecstasy of Nirvana culminates in one’s 
identification with Siva, the Absolute God. 
Vivekananda accepted this interpretation of 
Nirvana and it represented the culmination 
of his personal revelations after intoise 
tapasyas (austerities). 

Many of Vivekananda’s disciples consider 
‘To the Fourth of July’*® profAetic in tone. 
It was written on the fourth of July 1898, 
and four years later on that very day, July 
4, 1902, with ‘springing joy’ and ‘Ufe 
renewed’, Vivekananda’s ‘shadcles’ of wwk 

I am Shiva, the Absolute God—a mantra 
used in the practice of monistic Vedanta. 

IS. To the Fourth of July’, Complete Works 
(1973) VoL 5, p. 439. 


and responsibilities were ‘broken’, and he 
attained the Nirvana he had been seeking 
all his life. This poem not only reveals the 
poetic skill of Vivekananda the versifier, but 
more importantly, the ardour and human 
traits of Vivekananda the seer. 

July 1898, found Vivekananda in Kashmir, 
and on the fourth of the month, he planned 
a surfu-ise celebration for his American 
friends. He had a tailor make a replica of 
the American flag, and together with 
branches of evergreen, it was nailed to the 
prow of the dining room boat, where a tea 
had been arranged. Vivekananda’s special 
contribution to the merriment was the gift 
of his poem ‘To the Fourth of July.’ The 
intense yearning for ‘liberty and freedom’— 
the central themes of the poem—so overcame 
Vivekananda, that immediately after that he 
made a trip to the famous shrine of Aiva at 
Amarnath. It was difficult but spiritually 
enlightening for the summer sun had melted 
the ice, causing land slides and impassable 
roods. From that time onwards, Vivek¬ 
ananda developed a brooding introspection, 
and confided, ‘I am attaining peace that 
passeth understanding, which is neither joy 
nor sorrow, but something above them 
both.’*® In a poignant letter to his disciple 
Nivedita, he confessed, ‘1 don’t want to 
work. 1 want to be quiet and rest ... but 
fate or Karma, I think, drives me on—work, 
work.’*’ 

It is not the actual fourth of July that is 
portrayed, but a blending of concrete and 
abstruct responses to a naticnial event (free¬ 
dom from oppressive rule), and to eternal 
concepts (liberty from the chains of Maya, 
delusion). The metaphorical conception of 
freedom is portrayed as twin-faceted : one, 
r^esenting the American nation, and the 
other symbolically predicting the freedom 
that awaited Vivekananda four years later. 

The poem is written in blank verse, 

!»• Complete Works (1977) Vol. 8. p. 504 

«. Ibid., p, 413. 
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Vivekananda's favoured style of prosody, 
and repterents a near-perfect int^ation of 
image and idea with symbol and thought. 
The poem opens with the same foreboding 
images that characterize ‘Hold on Yet a 
While Brave Heart’ : ‘dark clouds ... 
gloomy pair, but a ‘magK touch’ transforms 
them into the jocund illustration of ‘high 
noon ... shackles broken ... in springing 
joy their life renewed !’ This ‘magic toudi’ 
as a symbol for Spring, ‘awakens ... the 
world to a “new life’’ of love, and freedom’, 
while the Sun, ‘Lord of Light’ emerges from 
behind the ‘gloomy j^ll’ of dark clouds, 
recalling the similar image of hope and 
triumph which dominates the poem ‘Hold 
on Yet a While Brave Heart.’ 

Vivckananda commented upon America’s 
search for freedom. Being ‘self-banished’, 
renouncing home and love of friends, the 
early settlers toiled vrith untold misery, 
‘Each step a struggle for their life or death’, 
until ‘today’ (July 4, 1776), when they 

attained Liberty. This dovetails with 
Vivekananda’s search for mukti, liberation. 
After arduous taparvas, austerities, especially 
during his parivrajaka days as an itinerant 
monk. Vivekananda attained his goal. The 
last stanza bursts into joyful prayer for man’s 
release from bondage. The metaphor ‘high 
noon* repr^ents light and knowledge, and 
Vivekananda’s desire was that this ‘light’ 
^read all over the world, releasing the 
imprisoned souls from Ihdir limitations 
(physical and mental), and thus renewing 
life. Vivekananda’s shackles were the 
constraints set by Maya, and on their 
removal, he felt he was ready for the 
ultimate Nirvnpa and a new life. To 
Josephine MacLeod, a disciple, Vivekananda 
confided : 

The battles are lost and won. I have bundled 
my things and am waiting for the great deliverer. 
Shiva, O Shiva, carry my boat to the other 
sh6re.W 

Ibid., p. 422. 
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Vivekananda, a poet of cosmic conscious¬ 
ness, possessed an all-embradng visiem, 
enabling him to see ‘a world in a grain ci 
rand ’ His never-ending presentation was 
the doctrine of the self as atman-brahmm 
(sclf-DIvine Self), or, *1 am He, I am He, 
Shivoham, Shivoham.’ Vivekananda’s 
aporalyptic vision had its roots in the 
prayer from the Katha Upanhad. ‘From the 
unreal lead me to the real, from darkness 
lead me to light, from death lead roe to 
immortality.’’* Hence in his poem ‘The 
l.ivtng G(k)’, Vivekananda was able to 
write witli confidence, ‘Him worship, the 
only visible !/Break all other idols!’ 
Vivekananda’s search for amrtattva, immor¬ 
tality. led him to look within himself, and 
beneath the many ego-phantoms, to find the 
‘Paramatman’. or real basis of all existence. 

This poet of the cosmos had gained his 
release from delusion by a withdrawal from 
sanisdira. panorama of the world, for as he 
stated in ‘The Song of the Sannyam’, 
‘fetters though of gold, are no less strong 
To bind.’ Vivekananda’s knowledge of the 
world convinced him of the limiting range 
of all earthly achievements with its frustra¬ 
tion of ‘ever running, never reaching’ the 
goal. His credo as a sannyasin was to 
renounce the unstable for the eternal truth, 
namely, the self, and his constant prophetic 
refrain was, ‘He conquers all who conquers 
self’ 

Vivekananda is primarily a lyric poet. He 
perfected his own method of infusing 
intensity and complexity into his verse by 
various means, a favourite technique being 
the repetition of symbols with varying 
meaning : 

. .stones and trees ne’er break the law. 

But stones and trees remam; that man alone 
Is blest with power to fight and conquer fate 
Transcending bounds and laws.2io 

ts. Katha Upanishad, 4.1. 

‘Angeli Unaware*, Complete Works (1972) 
Vol. 4, p. 385. 
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Like Keats’ sensuous power, Vivek* 
ananda’s gift of visualization arouses a 
sensory impression associated with feeling, 
hearing, smelling, seeing, which illuminates 
the meaning of the poem. We see and hear 
the agony in ‘The Song of the Free’: 

The wounded snake its hood unfurls. 

The flame stirred up doth blaze, 

The desert air resounds the calls 
Of heart-struck lion’s r8ge.2i 

We smell the fragrance of the 

. .violet, sweet and pure. 

But ever pour thy sweet perfume 
Unashed! unstinted, sure 1 22 

Vivekananda’s verses like those of the 
Transcendentalists, had a healing power, a 
soothing tone not entirely sad or entirely 
joyous. It is an inner happiness that 
remembers sorrow, that is familiar with a 
resilience which will not allow it to be cast 
down. A vignette the pleasure-seeker in 
‘Angels Unaware* reveals the tone of this 
special bitter-sweet healing; 

One drunk with wine of wealth uid power 
And health to enjoy them both, whirled on 
His maddening course, till the earth, he thought. 
Was made for him, his pleasure-garden. .. 

Then sorrow came—and Wealth and Power went— 
And made him kinship And with all the human race 
In groans and tears, and though his friends would 
laugh. 

His bps would speak in grateful accents— 

‘O Blessed Misery!’23 

Vivekananda was the master of many 
poetic styles. Among them the ballade form 
with its haunting refrain akin to a mantra, 


21* ‘An Interesting Correspondence*, Complete 
Works (1977) Vol. 8, p. 163. 

2 2. ‘To An Early Violet’, Complete Works 
(1977), Vol. 8, p. 169. 

2S* ‘Angels Unaware*, Complete Works (1972), 
Vol. 4, p. 385. 


‘1 am He, I am He, Sivoham, Sivoham.’^ 
His metrical technique resembles an 
important form of the dassical muric of 
India, the Rfiga.^o This is a nwlodic frame* 
work frmn which the virtuoso projects his 
most profound sentiments, through impro¬ 
visations. Like a ballade it repeats the same 
motifs, with variations on the i»edominant 
melody. This tedmique of repetition and 
variation characterizes Vivekananda’s vmrse 
and is dearly seen in his celebrated poem 
‘Song of the Sannyasin’ composed at 
Thousand Island Park. In the poem ‘The 
C\ip’. the predominant theme (melody) is 
‘Life’, while symbols and metaphors (vari¬ 
ations) intensifies the mcperience of living. 
Variants of the main theme are p(»trayed 
in the first four words of each of the three 
stanzas—‘This is your cup...’, a metaihor 
for life-and is explicated in the first verse, 
‘dark drink...of fault and passion’, intro¬ 
ducing a colourful timbre. The second verse 
employs a variant of the main theme—‘This 
is your road...’ which, the devotee ‘must 
travel’ despite it being painful and drear. 
Verse three has yet anoher variant of the 
theme of life- ‘This is your task...’ The 
poet urges the devotee to accept that 
particular life for only by total acceptance 
can he be assured of Irvine grace. 
Vivekananda’s love and knowledge of music 
is subtly revealed in diis R^a-like po^, 
which could easily be termed ‘Life or the 
Autobiography of the Soul.’ 

In Vivekananda’s poetry, every verse is 
undergirded with the concepts of Brahman, 
the Divine Essence from which all creation 
emanates. The themes of man’s freedom, 
strength, fearlessness and self-confid«ice 
radiate from man’s realization of this 
Divine Essence within himself. Vivek- 
ananda's poetry is not verse for an hcnir, 

24* ‘Nirvanashatkam’, Complete Works (1972), 
Vol. 4, p. 391. 

26* The melodic basis of Indian einMleai 
music on which musicians improvise. 
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but concepts for all tunes. The comlnnatim 
of inteflect and emotion, with their appro¬ 
priate styles, arrests one's attention, a gift 
grai^iicsdly illustrated by Ramakrishna: 

As the snake remains spellbound with its hood 


up on hearing the sweet music of the flute, to 
does He who is in the heart, the AntarySmi, 
when Naren [ Vivdcananda ] singsias 

SB. The Life of Swaml Vivekananda, op. cit, 
p. 163. 


THOUGHTS ON NATIONAL INTEGRATION IN 
PRE-INDEPENDENT INDIA 

DR. AROOP CHAKRAVARH 


In the previous centuries we had a limited 
vision of India in a dimate of fear, sus- 
pidon, intolerance and misunderstan ding- 
India with its mi^ty mountains, great 
rivers and vast plains was, *a continent 
rather than a country’. This vast land was 
divided into vmious provinces, inhabited by 
different cultures. It oould not boast oi a 
single Nation. Whoi our nationalist leaders 
came to the forefront of our freedcnn 
struggle, they too realized that this concept 
of nationalism as wdl as the idea of 
nati(Miality were to be inculcated into the 
minds of the people. Without this spirit of 
nationhood, it would have been impossible 
to get rid of the bondage of f(»eign 
domination. 

Among the leaders who at first spelt out 
the theory of nationality were the famous 
trio of Ii^ia’s freedom struggle, 'Lai, Bal, 
Pal*, representing Lala Lajpat Rai, Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Bipin Chandra Plal 
respectively. They alongwith Aurobindo 
Cfiiosh and other leaders tried to inculcate 
the spirit of imtionalism into the minds of 
our people. They propagated the idea 
Nationality, Nationalism aix) National 
Education. 

Preadiing the ideals of Nationalism 
through National Education, Tilak main¬ 
tained that the National Movement should 
have a common language for the whde 


India. This was absolutely necessary, 
because, a ccnnmon language is a vital 
eloncnt for the growth of nationalism.^ 
Quoting Manu in support of his views, Tilak 
writes, ‘Manu ri^tly says that everything 
is comprdiended or proceeded from Vak or 
Langua^**. Tilak ri^tly viewed that if 
we want to draw a nation together there is 
no other force more powerful than a 
ocHimion language for all. Tilak was one 
of the few men of his age to have given a 
thou^t to the linguistic problems ci this 
vast country. Furthermore, Tilak expressed 
concern over the way the British Govern¬ 
ment was going ahead with its educational 
policy. He ojnned that national education 
was that education which gave a clear idea 
of the knowledge and experiraces of our 
ancestor. He gave instances as to how our 
prosperous industries were taken away and 
yet we remained ignorant of the immense 
damage.” 

Remedy to all such flagrant acts oi 
exploitation lay in National Education, an 
educaticm which would be totally on 
naticmal lines and in keeping with the vital 
interests d the people oi the country. Lala 
Lajpat Rai too 0 |med that, ‘National 

1- Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Writings and 
Speeches (Madras: Oanesh & Co., 1919) p. Tl, 

2- Ibid., pp. 27-28. 

3- Ibid., p. 27. 
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Education must be provided by the nation, 
and whether the State is a true represen¬ 
tative of the nation or not, it must be made 
to provide for it. The nation should be 
made conscious of this*. Bipin Chandra 
Pal also wrat deep into the development of 
National Education. He said that the 
educational policy enunciated by Lord 
Curzon was motivated to appease the 
graduates, who would ever remain loyal to 
the foreign Government in their own 
country.* This movement of National 
Education, as Pal maintained, was people’s 
reply to the official policy. 

Throwing light on the movement of 
NatitHial Education, Lajpat Rai tells us that 
no scheme of national education would be 
complete in India without including an 
active teaching of ‘Patriotism* and 
‘Nationalism* as a regular subject of study. 
In this connection he cited the examples of 
the European countries as well as the United 
States and how they made it a point to 
cultivate the spirit ot patriotism and 
nationalism through their schools How¬ 
ever. Lajpat Rai cautioned his countrymen 
that there should be no divergent tendencies 
in this field because of the fact that India is 
dominated bv so many religions and castes. 
Therefore, he suggested that the teaching of 
patriotism in India and its place in the 
scheme for national education must revolve 
round mainly our love for India, regard¬ 
less of the various creeds and castes into 
which it is internally divided. 

Regarding the National Educational Move¬ 
ment in Bengal, Lajpat Rai observed that 
it was in no way an anti-Government 
movement though it owed its initiation to 
the threats of Government.® Aurobindo 
Ghosh too along with Bipin Chandra Pal 
eloquently advocated the idea of national 

Bifrin Chandra Pal, Character Sketches 
(Calcutta: Yugayatri Prakashak, 1957) p. 89. 

Lajpat Rai, Young India (New Delhi: 
Publications Divi^n) p. 148. 


education. For the develofmoit of this 
noble idea, they had set up a Natkmal 
Council of Education. The purpose of this 
council was to teke up the cause of natitmal 
education in right earnest. It practically 
reduced English to the status of a secondary 
language. 

Our Nationalist leaders always worked 
for a unified progress of the national 
movement. They always wanted that all the 
communities should shrink their differoices 
and move onwards with the common aim of 
nationalism. Bipin Chandra Pal rightly tells 
us that ‘the original models of the different 
races that have come together in modem 
India must be kept always vividly in view 
by the Indian nation-builders’®. The five 
world cultures those of Hindu, Parsee. 
Christian. Muslim and Buddhist, which have 
existed together in India have special 
characteristics of their own. Furthermore. 
Pal aptly points out that. ‘It would be 
worse than unwise to try to obliterate and 
reduce them all to a colourless unanimity*^. 
The working logelher of the different forces 
would pave the way for the development 
of the national consciousness, whidi alone 
could secure for this country a rightful place 
among the nations of the world." At the 
same time Pal cautions us that none of the 
great world cultures should try to super¬ 
impose its own ideals and methods upon 
other cultures.® It was the basic unity which, 
as Pal rightly observes, ‘while maintaining 
the elements of diversity and differentiation 
intact makes cooperation possible in this 
work of nation-building, between the leadas 
of the different communities’^®. 

Tilak during the course of one of h'ls 
speeches pointed out how there has been 

& Bipm Chandra Pal. Writings and Speeches 
(Calcutta: Yugayatri Prakashak, 1957) Vol. 1, 
p. 32. 

7- Ibid. 

s. Ibid. 

9. Ibid, 
to. Ibid, p. 33. 
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p«fect harmony in India among difterrat 
sects people. He said that the fact that 
so many associations were doing him honour 
showed that all the peo|de had joined hands 
together for the great Nationd Work of 
Home Rule or Swarajya. Commenting on 
the problem of communal harmony, Lajpat 
Rai said that the teaching of Hindu-Muslim 
unity could be greatly facilitated by the 
writing erf special and carefully worded 
works on the life and teachings of our great 
national heroes. Similar to Bipin ^’s 
Composite Patriotism, Lajpat Rai too said 
that there should be a composite production 
of patriotic and scientific history. Lajpat 
Rai rightly observed in the context of 
communal harmony and national integration 
that, ‘If mother India is proud of a Nanak, 
she is also proud of a Chisti. If she had 
an Asoka, she had a Akbar loo*. He 
further cautioned us that diversity of race, 
religion and language is often exploited by 
the foreigners as a pretext to deny us the 
status and privilege i'f a nation. According 
to Lajpat Rai there is no conflict of races 
in Irulia and furthermore, ‘tliere is no 
country on the face of the globe which has 
a pure race*. 

Bi^nn Chandra Pal with his idea of 
Composite Patriotism tried to bridge the 
gulf between two major sactors of our 
societies, that is the Hindus and the Muslims, 
fiipin Chandra’s concept of Composite 
Patriotism had a wide lunge of implicatioos 
especially in a country like India where 
various cultures and religions move together. 


Bipin M ri^tly observed that if a single 
commuiuty or religion is given a {dace of 
stewardriiip, it would hamper the healthy 
growth of nationalism. Therefore, the only 
way to solve the issue was to encourage the 
growth of Composite Patriotism. 

Bi{Hn Giandra Pal, further throwing li^t 
upon the idea of Composite Patriotism and 
Composite Cultures, tells us that this 
Composite Culture could very much help 
in the formation of a basic unity. This basb 
unity between the leaders of different com¬ 
munities df these great world cultures 
could be maintained along with their elements 
of diversity and differentiation intact.^^ Both 
the Hindus as well as the Muslims according 
to Pal, should assist in the realization of the 
national ideal without subjugating thdr own 
special features. Thus Bipin Chandra’s 
Composite Patriotism could have been ft 
possible alternative to the two nation theory 
of the Muslim League. 

Thus we find that the nationalist leaders 
bad a vision of national integration not only 
by political arrangements, but by an under¬ 
standing of the cultures of the diffeimit 
peoples. These leaders bod always kept 
before them the ideal of oneness. Tliey 
knew that India is a country where there is 
unity in diversity and therefore, they always 
thought that any movement in India should 
be an integrated national movement and this 
would be the basis of a complete national 
miration. 

vt. Ibid. 



CONCEPT OP NATDBE IN THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 

DR. D. NIRMALA DEVI 

While descriUng the nature of God, the imperceptible to the ordinary mind. 


Bhagavad-Gitd has incideatally described 
the nature erf the world. ^Nature in hei 
perplexing multiplicity is God, becomes 
finite, and relative without losing as mudi 
as an iota of His absoluteness or whole¬ 
ness.’^ According to the Gffa the world has 
sprung up from God. lives fn Him and is 
to be finally dissolved in Him. God is the 
origin, the end and the resting place of the 
world. God who is also known as Purufa 
created it through His In diapt^ 13. 

the idea is further explained : ‘Know thou 
that pmkrti (nature) and purufa (Soul) are 
both beginningiess; and know also that the 
forms and modes are bom of prakTti 
(nature).’** 

God, again, is to be r^rded as imperish¬ 
able—In some places, the Gita is 
also found to maintain that God is 
unmanifested (avyakta) for the reason that 
He represents the quality of subjectivity 
which cannot form part of the manifested 
wcM'ld of objectivity. The Bhagavad-GitS 
tells us that Gcxl is not merely the Abserfute 
or Brahman. The Brahman is a pure 
ontological potency, as such, it is bQrond 
the unmanifest. ‘But beyond this unmani¬ 
fested, there is yet another Unraanifested 
Eternal Being who does not perish evea 
whoi all existences perish.’^ It is the 
Supra-cosmic unmanifested which is change¬ 
less and eternal in the midst of all changes. 
Two types of unmanifested are sometimes 
distinguished. An unmanifested (avyakta) 
into which all unredemned brings enter. 
The next is the supra-cosmic avyakta. It is 

George Feuerstein, Introduction to the 
Bhagavad-Gita (London: Rider & Co., 1976) p. 97. 

S' RadhakriBhiuui. S, The Bhagavad-Gita 
(Bombay: Bladde A Son Ltd., 1976) p. 308. 

3. Ibid., p. 233. 


Puni^a builds this universe through His 
^rakrd. Prakfti is the primordial matrix out 
of which all material and psychic phenomena 
evolve. The world has also bemi likraed 
by the Gita to an Aivattha* the peei»l tree, 
which has its root above and teanches briow. 
indicating its origin in God. The three 
gunos, i.e. sattva, rajas and tamos nouririi 
its branches. Its foliage are the different 
objects erf sense pmxseption. This tree, lite 
the banyan, has sent its rcx}ts below in the 
world of men, which becomes the sprmg of 
their actions. These deep roots erf attach¬ 
ment to the objects in the world have 
become firm thme, and have pinned human 
beings to this world. As this world is 
anitya. evanescent, and asukha, full of 
misery, the Gita exhorts people to cut down 
these firm roots with the strong sword of 
detachment and carry on tiie search for 
God. About the luiture of the world there 
has long bemi a controversy as to whether 
it is to be regarded as real or unreal. The 
Lord’s prakrti is His Nature. His Nature 
is two-fold—the lower, apara and para, the 
higher. 

^ Krstia says, ‘Earth, water, fire, air, 
ether, mind and undm^tanding and Srif- 
sense—this is the eight-fold division of My 
nature. This is My lower nature. Know My 
other and hi^ier nature which is the sod. 
by which this world is upheld, O mighty- 
aimed (Arjuna). Know that aU brings have 
thrir birth in this. I am the cni^ erf all 
this world and its dissolution as wril. I 
am the pure fragrance in earth and bright¬ 
ness in fire. I am the life in all existences 
and the austerity in ascetics.*” 

«• Ibid., p. 327. 

5- Tbid., Ch. VII. 4,5,6,9. p. 216. 
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and the wwld of change 

Aocoidiog to the Gita the chupging 
world is an illusion. Maya stands as the 
principle of change. Dr. Radhakrishnan 
says that if the fundamratal fonn of the 
supreme is mrffioa ot quaUtyksR and 
adntya as inoonceivable, we can say that 
the world is an appearance whidi caimot 
be logically related to the Abscdute. *Ia 
die unaltmble eternity of Brahman all that 
moves and evolves is founded. By It they 
exist: they cannot be without It, thou^ It 
causes nothing, does nothing, determines 
nothing. While the world is d^ndoit on 
Brahman, the latter is not dependent on the 
world.'*’ The relation between the Reality 
and the worid are brought out by the word 
Maya. Maya is derive! from the root ma 
‘to form’, *to build’. It originally meant 
the capadty to produce forms. 

Maya has been used in diffoent smses. 
Isvara is the meeting point of innnutable 
and mutable principles. Maya is the 
prindple cS change and mutation. It is the 
eternal becoming and it dqiends cm Isvara. 
God fashions the universe by His creative 
power. Sometimes Maya is said to be the 
source of delusion (moha). ‘Dduded by 
these three-fold modes of nature (guna), 
this whole world does not recognize Me, 
who am above them and impoishable*.^ 
By tlm force of Maya we have partial 
oonsdousness which loses sight of the 
ultimate Reality and lives in the world ot 
pl^cmaena. Thus, we are under the sway 
of this partial consciouuiess and God's real 
bdng is veiled from us by the play of 
pmkrti and its modes. We must shatter all 
forms and go behind the veil in ordn* to 
find die Reality. 

In the Bhagavcei’Gltd, the word Maya is 
used in different senses : (1) ^ 
says to Atjuna that He is both tibe bdng 

a* Ibid., 'Introductory Emi^i pp. 87-38. 

7. Ibid., p. 41. 


and non-bditg. ‘I give heat; I withcrid and 
send forth the rain. I am immortality and 
also deadi, 1 am being as well as non-being 
O Aijuna.’^ (2) Maya has, again, the 
smse cd denoting lower prakrlif in which 
God casts the seeds of creation. Puruna if 
said to be the seed which the Lord casts 
into the womb of Prakirti for the gmeration 
of the worid. ‘The birth all beings 
follows this combination of matter and 
spirit. Of all the bodies that take birUt 
from different wombs, this primordial 
matter is the mother and die suprone Lord 
is the procreating father.’* 

The acticm of Nature is cyclic. When at 
rest, it is called the ‘unmanifest*. When it 
starts to move, diversity appears. The whole 
process is being likenol to a day and ni^t 
of the creator God, Brahma. At the day’s 
dawning all things manifest, spring fo^ 
from the unmanifest and then at night-fidl 
they dissolve (again) in the same thing 
called ‘unmanifest’. As the manifested 
worid hides the real from the vision dt 
mortals, it is said to be delusive in 
diaracier.^^’ 

Cosmology 

The CHta accepts from the Samkhya its 
cosmc^ogy. The cosmic order is evdved 
out of praknL In the Gita, Samkhya is 
given the i^ide of place. While bedding up 
Bhigu as the greatest tei (sage) the Gita 
declared Kapila. the founder of dm SSmldiya 
school of thought, to be the most outstand¬ 
ing siddha (seer). Both the Samkhya and 
the Gita hold tl^t th^e are twenty-four 
elements involved in the cosmic evolution. 

The whole cosmic process, according to 
the Gita, is the supreme God’s working. 
He works on prakrti whidi is conceived as 

s. Ibid., Ch. IX. 19., p. 246. 

•• Ibid., XIV !3A PP. 315-16. 

10- Ibid., SandUya Sutra, Ch. Vn:25,14, 
pp. 223,218, 
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a positive entity because it has Uie power 
of resistance. The Gita onphasizes the 
immanence of livara. Uvara embraces the 
world of finite souls and nature. 

With regard to the puruga, the Gita 
declares that he is the knower of the field 
(kfeo-aj^a), while prakrti comprises the 
total range of objects that fall within the 
purview of knowledge. The Gita establidies 
only an epistemological relation between the 
two. One is the knower and the other is 
the known. Prakrti is matter and purupa, 
consciousness. The^ are the lower nature 
and higher nature Isvara. 

The first and the most important point 
of diflference between the two classifications, 
those of Samkhya and the Gita, consists in 
the status assigned to the purupa. In the 
classical Smhkhya, the purusa has absolutely 
nmhing to do with prakrti. It is absolutely 
independent of the prakrti The two are 
disparate in their character. They represent 
two difierent metaphysical realities 
altogether. In the Gita we cannot see any 
such metaphysical character in purupa and 
prakrti. This is obvious from the fat^ that 
the purupa is called by the Gita as para~ 
prai^i. It is the subtlest aspect fk the 
prakrti All the other elements which are 
twenty-four in number are the constituents 
of prakrti which is differmit from pom- 
prakrti. 

According to Samkhya, prakrti is 
composed cX. the three fundamental 
qualities of sattva, rajas and tamos. Iliese 
guruis did not exist independently of 
prakrti. At the beginning of the third 
chapter of the Gita we are reminded of one 
thing that ‘Every man is powm'less and 
made to work by the constituents bom of 
Nature’.^^ The gunas are of die nature of 
j(^, joylessness and dejection and have the 
purpose (rf illuroinating, activating and 
restricting. Th^ ate interdependent and 
yet productive and cooperative in their 

»• Ibid., 01:5. p. 133. 


activities. 'As in S3ihkhya, m the Gita also 
we can see the three constitumts of nature 
i.e. sattva. rajas and tamos, ‘goodness* or 
purity, ‘passion* or energy and *darkness' 
or ‘dullness’ or sloth. 

Hiere is no entity (Sattva) on earth or 
again among the gods in heaven who is free 
from these (type of) primary constituents 
(gnnor) born of the world ground.^ The 
gunas constitute the entire manifest world. 
Tliey are the irreducible ultimate foundation 
of the physical cosmos. These constituents 
also unite for all mental and psychic 
phenomena. The meaning of the word, 
guna is ‘strand* or rope. All these show 
their cohesive function. In the Gita their 
nature and modes of manifestation are more 
clear and exhaustive. In Samkhya we 
cannot see such clarity. The idea of three 
strands can be clearly seen in the Vedic 
times also. This can be illustrated by a 
hymn of the Athtaya-Veda : ‘A lotus with 
nine gates enveloped by three strands—in 
it is a bring strange, possessed of self. That 
(it is that) knowers of Brahman know.’^* 

The same idea we come across in 
Chandogya Upanipad (6.4.1) also. All 
beings are apportioned betweoi fire, water 
and food (solid matter). They represent 
the colours red, white and black. The 
world-phenomena consist of many things 
and these things are reducible to three 
basic qualities. The ‘red’ of the Chandogya 
Upanipad corresponds to the ‘passion* or 
meigy of the Gita and of the Samkhya, the 
white to ‘goodness’ or purity, and the black 
to ‘darkness*, ‘dullness* or ‘sloth*. Good¬ 
ness helps us to release the self from 
matter. Passion is an instinct with purpose¬ 
ful activity. Darkness induces stupor, sloth 
and deadly activity. Sri Krsna is under¬ 
standably more concemed about the wc»’king 
of the gurtca with respect to the inner world. 
Acoording to Geoige Feuerstein ‘Sattva 

12- Ibid., XVIII:40, p. 364. 

Atharva-Veda, 10.8.43. 
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reflects most faithfully the condition of the 
One Being (Sat); Tamas, on die other 
luuid, is that power whidi obstructs the 
pure asoendlqg tenden^ of Sattva. It has 
a fixing, condoising, **nmterialising’* and 
externalising And finally, rajas 

embodies the {mnciple of activity which 
mediates between the “idealistic lucidity’* 
ot Sattva and “materialistic obscurity” Of 
tamas.'^* In all the spheres of life we can 
see how these three work in all. In the 
Gita this idea becomes clear from the verses 
14.5.19 and 17.22 and 18.39. With 
reference to these gunas, Sri Ki^a says: 
’Know that (all) states of being, wht^er 
they be goodness, passkm or darkness, 
proceed from Me. but I am not in them, 
they are in Me. By diese three states of 
being inhering in the constituents, this whole 
universe is led astray and does not under¬ 
stand that 1 am far beyond them, and that 


14 . George Feuerstein, Introduction to the 
Bhagavad Gita, op. cit. pp. 103-04. 


I never change nor pass away. For (all) 
this is my creative (and deceptive) power 
(mayi) composed of the oonstituenm, 
divine, hard to transcend’.^” 

The Gita does not enter into the details 
of evolution. All the cosmic elmnmits of 
SSmkhya can be found in the Gita also, and 
the evolution series is the same. Avyakta 
or prakrti is the originative cause. Pradtrti 
has its transformation into buddH: buddfd 
into ahaitikdra and ahamkara into monos, 
the five senses^^ and the five organs of 
activity and the five tanmatros. Nothing 
new has been added to the S^iiikh 3 ra 
schmne. The equilibrium of prakrti is dis¬ 
turbed by the infusion of spirit This 
infusion disturbs the equilibtium and 
evolution begins, giving rise to multifarious 
dimensions of Nature including man and 
his mind. 


is> Radhakrishnan. S, The Bhagavad Gita, 
op. dt. pp. 216-18. 

16. Ibid., p. 330. 


THE CONQITEST 

(A One-act Play) 

BODHISATTVA 

Charactem Ashoka: the king of Magadha 

Minister 
General 
1st Soldier 
2nd Soldier 

Upagupta: A Bnddhiat monk 

Scene; Inside a anr-tent through which a side of the battle-field of KaUnga 

is seen on the screen at the badcstage. 

ffmex Evening; red glow of the setting sun and battle-fire arc seen in the 

evening jky. 
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Act I 

1st Soldier: Oh. what a terrible and 
deadly war! Figjitiog. ^ting, ^ting. 
Shelling, murder and killing. Oh, it is 
terrible I 1 have never seen such a powerful 
enemy as the Kalinga people. But 
{enraged) I tell you my dear comrade, 
victory is sure to oMne. We must have a 
crushing victory over the Kalingans. 

2nd Soldier : And the victory .is going to 
come right this evraing. 

1st Soldio*: Is there any doubt about 
that ? After all, our warrior king, tlm great 
hghter Ashoka, is the grandson of Chandra* 
gupta, the great. 

2^ Soldier : And Chandragupta had left 
bdind an unthinkably large army and we 
are irresistibly powerful today both on 
land and sea. 

1st Soldier: That is it. Since the first 
day of our frontal attack on Kalinga the 
minister has been advising His Majesty to 
move his naval army through the sea path. 

2nd Soldier: And King Ashoka has 
already mdered the movement ctf ships. 

1st Seedier: But I don't think we will 
need the naval povrar. Our attack on land 
has been one of the largest and most horrible 
that history has ever seen. (Softly) Hark, 
here comes His Majesty and his general, 
and the minister. (Suddenly looks in 
surprise through the wings) 

[Enter Ashoka, General and the Mirdster) 

Ashoka : The dream has at last come 
true. The conquest (rf Kalin^ was the 
dream ot my grandfather Chandragupta. 
This was also the dream of my &ther. 
Bindusara. I myself was dreaming ctf this 
conquest since my childhood. General, 
Minister, and my soldiers! I congratulate 
you all on your ^ort in making it a success. 

General: Your Majesty, 1 am afraid, the 
success is yet to come. We have to see the 


last phase of the war. For the last two 
wedts our soktiers have been 
>^antly for the capture of tibe Kalin g a 
capital. And the Kalinga people have been 
giving rni equally tough defence to protect 
their dty. 

Adioka; General, do you think die 
Kalingans will be able to resist us ? Aftor 
all, siiwe the days of Chandragiqita. our 
seddiers have loirnt to use the deadly 
weapems of Greek warfare. You know thru 
we took than over from Selukas when he 
was forced to sign a treaty widi my grand 
father. 

General: That is true, but I am afraki 
the finidi will be neither bloodless nor 
smooth. 

Ashoka : General, what if the fields are 
flooded with enemies* blood ? That matters 
little to Ashoka who murdered his own 
brothers and sisters in the dark dungeons 
of Pataliputra. Not a single ay was heard 
outside die dungeon walls. Everything was 
smooth and peaceful 

Minister: H!s Majesty's execution of 
plans is much wiser than His Majesty’s 
grandfather's. Chandragupta murdered his 
relatives and the plot was leaked out. But 
General, look at the smooth ways of our 
King. 

General: It is all true. Your Majesty. 
But the death-cries of the open war field are 
louder than the sditary cries in royal 
dungeons. 

Ashoka ; What do you mean General ? 

General: For five days, Vour Majesty, 
the cries of the dying soldiers in the Kalingg 
fields have reached tearen. One million 
and fifty thousand Kalinga soldias have so 
far been killed on the field. The Kaling a 
dey is now strewn with vultures coming to 
feast on human carcasses. And burnt 
branches stand on fields vdiich were green 
with foliage even a wedc ago. 

Asheika: Why not bury tiie dead bodiM 
in the proper reilitarjr fadnon ? 
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Gedeal: Yaw MajesQr, tfieo we win 
liBW to buiy the whole of galiwffl . it is 
impossilde to bury oc bom the bodies. Most 
of than are already half-bnmt and mWibted. 
Some that are still living in the area are 
dying of thirst and fain^. 

Ashcdca: Why not adc the Kalinga 
civilians to ocmie back and nurse the 
wounded ones? 

General: There are no civilians in 
Kaluiga. 

Ashoka : Where are th^ gone ? 

General: Ihey have either fled or are 
dead. We will have to listoi to the terribie 
cries of the soldiers day and ni^t fcnr some 
wedrs more. There is none to give them a 
last drop of water and bury the mutilated 
ooipsea 

Ashcdca: Goieral, do you mean to say 
that we have won only a vast cremation 
ground after this historic war? 

General: Your Majesty, 1 am afraid, 
we have wrai a hril. 

Ashoka : (Turrung to the audience) 1 
was dreaming of a land oi beauty, of art. 
of painting. (Suddenly turmng to General 
violently) General (enraged) 1 must go to 
the war field and see for myself. (Fmndng 
Ms finger to Minister) Make all [nr^arations 
for victoty celebrations—music ^ hunting. 
After all, Kalinga is an esquiritdy good 
place for hunting. 

Minister ; Your Majesty, all preparations 
for the victory cdebration are ready. We 
are only waiting for the final order. 

Ashoka : Very well. General, I shall 
myself see the last phase of the final battle 
and see that Kalingiet war will be recorded 
as one ol the greatest victories in all ages to 
come. 

{Exeunt Ashoka and Ms G&terdl 

2nd Soldier: I thiidc there k meaning in 
what our General says. I even shudder to 
diiwir ef our toxfole army moyemeBt we 
have seen this mondm 


Ist Sdxfier : What? Do you believe our 
General? Victory is immineiit. and.kaig 
Ashoka has adced to Idll any one oil our 
enonies seen on the way. 

2nd Soldto : What do you mean ? KHl 
everyone seoi on the way ? That is cotainly 
not die law of war. 

Minister: Very true my dear sddier, 
but law is written <»ly in bo^. The flames 
of war bum to ashes every single grass root 
of oonsdence grown in human heart 

2nd Sexier: But win tiiis mass killing 
of innocent children, hdpless mothos and 
defeated soldiers bring us anything more 
than a murderous victory? \^U not the 
cry of dying millions spoil our merry¬ 
making? 

Minister: No, no, dear soldiers. The 
heart-rending cry of the pardhed millicms 
will be the very music for us to feast upon 
this night. (Turning to the 2nd soldwr) Why 
did you come to war with tins wmnanish 
heart? Gonsdence is the eternal weakness 
of incapable hearts. And mark you, I have 
turned tiie King’s mind completely free 
from the Iasi pangs ot these weaknesses 
which you call mercy. Kindness, softness. 

sympathy and love_Ha, Ha. (enraged in 

excitement) we will see that history records 
King Ashoka as the most terrible and ruth¬ 
less fighter. The Kalinga war will put to 
shame all petty victories that have been and 
wfil be seal in future. Even the war- 
devastations of the mighty Alexander will 
be nothing compared to the terrible Kalinga 
war. Victory is imminent. We wish to wash 
our hands in tiie pools of enemy blood. 
Hey, sddia, go and see wbethm' the king 
has come bade. 

[ tst Soldier leaves the stage ] 

2Bd Soldier : Bat Sir, t have seen Kbg 
Aihcha even more intimately tium his own 
rdatkxH. t have beoi wrakhig as toe 
keqier of his tents fev the last tm yeore. 
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1 am afraid, he will not be able to like diis 
teniblc mirth. 

Minister: Albeit, he will not only like 
it but will himself take part in the merry¬ 
making. Today and today itself we are 
going to lay foundations of the great 
Magadh empire on the tears of dying men 
and blooded fields of Kalinga. That was 
his Majesty's dream. That was our dream 
and the dream has come true. Let us 
(vepare for the victory celebrations. 

.where are you.music makers. 

trumpeters, singers, dancers ? Hey, get ready 
for the great victory evening. Ltis Majesty 
fmd his genial must be received with 
shouts oi victory. 

[ Enters the Ist soldier gasping and sweating ] 

1st Soldier : Sir, victory is won. igasinng) 
His Majesty himsdf is coming back to the 
tents with his General. But Sir. thousands 
of dying soldiers of our enemy are crying to 
drink a few last drops of water. They are 
lying very near our war camps. 

Minister: How does His Majesty feel 
about that? 

Ist SoUier : His Majesty has been deeply 
strudc. He is impatient, he is shaking. Hie 
is sweating, some unknown fear has come 
upon him. Our General is trying his best 
to comfort him, but Sir, Oh, how sad, he 
is disconsolate; he is on the verge of tears. 
He is unwilling to leave the field and is 
standing in the midst of hu^ hills of dead 
bodies, even approaching the dying soldiers 
himself with a pitdier oH water. Sir, let us 
rush to the field and beseech him to come 
to rest in the tent. 

2nd Soldier: Hark, h^ comes His 
Majesty. Lookl He is a differmt man. 
Look he is tired and exhausted. 

Minister: (very very slowly) He. 

kxdcs... .pale. His face is changed 1 {The 
merry musk: goes on softly in the back¬ 
ground) 


(Ashoka enters wUh die Generd and 
Titers, The merry music gyows sbndy 
louder). 

Ashoka : Minister, Genmal and soklierB, 
stop the music. (Somebody rushes outttide 
and the music slowly stops). 

No more of music. It must be a day at 
mourning. (Everyone looks at each other 
and at the king). 

It must be an evmung at siloice. What 
music can there be when millions of spring¬ 
ing life are forced to enter the dark burial 
of eternal oblivion? Is this the promised 
land that I was dreaming of since my 
childhood-days in ti&e Maurya palace ? 
Kalinga is no more a coveted kingdom, 
but a vast cremation ground that repels even 
the deadliest of men. All fighting is over. 
And with it all clashing of shields and 
dazzling of swords. (Silence) And with it 
is over all that we call life. Kalinga is now 
a vast dreadful kingdom of death and 
ghastly silence. No marching at cavalry, 
no chatting of babies, not even a sound of 
weeping from a loving wife or mother. 
(Suddenly listens to some sound in the back- 
ground). What is that long moaning sound ? 

Minister: Your Majesty that is the cry 
of vultures and dying soldiers. 

General: Your Majesty is tired and 
exhausted. Your Maje^ 1ms led the entire 
war from the early momii^, you must take 
rest and have peace. 

Ashoka ; What rest and peace can thm 
be for one who has murdered the rest and 
peace of innocent millions, th^ calm and 
quirt Kalinga people. Ihey used to graze 
their cattle in this beautiful fertile land, till 
their forms, had brought ridt harvest home 
by their own hard toil. They ate a race 
painters, sculptm^s and poets. Ashdea has 
killed thmn all on a sudden, for nio foult of 
their own. General, can Ashoka have rest 
any more? 

General: Your Majesty most have a 
little rest and sweet nAHic. . 






rm coiHQUisr n 


Asfaoka: Music ? Listen, General, listen 
to the mu^ of cries still calling from l3ie 
daric field. Do you hear? (The ay of 
vultures and dying soldiers is htxord in the 
background). Minister, when I murdered 
my own sisters and brothers. 1 never heard 
thdr crying. Is it their cry that 1 hear? 

Minister : Your Majesty, but we have 
victory, one of the greatest ever to be 
recorded in the pages of history. 

Ashoka : Yes, victory it is, but not a 
victory of life and happiness. It is a victory 
of murderous ambition. It is a victory of 
death. If Kalinga war is a victory, then 
history will record King Ashoka as the 
terrible Ashoka. Is that the victory we 
hankered after? 

No, it is not a victory; it is a defeat 
of peace; it is a defeat erf rest and life; 
it is a defeat of humanity and Ashoka will 
have to bear the curse even for e^nturies. 
And this great disaster will only precipitate 
new disasters throughout the world. Dear 
General, history only repeats itself. Oh, 
how sad, how awful even to think that 
Ashoka will be remembered as a killer. 
And ambition has led him to kill. (Coming 
alone a few steps) Who is there to show 
him a new li^t? Who is there to lead 
him to a new path ? Is there no kindly 
light to lead him to the way of peace ? Is 
there no great sacrifice which can wash all 
the blood from the hands of the blood¬ 
thirsty Ashoka ? Is there no voice of love 
that can silence the cries of murdered 
millions? Are there no words of peace 
that can make me forget these mad scenes 
erf blind fighting ? Oh Lord, Oh Lord ! 
(He kneels dmai with a sobbing face) 

(A soft sweet iiKontation in a single vmce 
is heard in the background) 

Buddhatn iaranam gaccMmi 

Sangheun iaranam gacchdmi 

Dhammam iaravain gacchami 
Everyone listens spellbound. The music 
comes nearer. The light is dim.) 


Upagupta : (from bcKkground) b there 
anyone dying from thirst h»e? I have 
brought the sacred waterwof Liuid Buddha 
for them. Is there anyone? My dear 
brother, no fear from me to anyone that 
lives. 1 am the servant of Buddha. I have 
come to give you the drink of eternal life. 

Ashoka : (in soft voice) Minister, whose 
is this wonderful voice ? Who is he that 
has come to give eternal life? 

(Minister rushes outside to see the man 
and comes back promptly) 

Minister : He is a queer man with long 
yellow clothes, and a shaven bead. 
Prol^bly he is a monk. And he is fearless. 
In the midst of the mins and dying soldiers 
he walks calmly and gives them drinking 
water. 

(Again the chanting is heard in the back¬ 
ground) 

Asherfea: (Rises up with an unknown hope) 
How sweet is this voice of life in a desert 
of death. We have only taken the lives of 
millions for a fortnight and this voice has 
come to give them back eternal life. 
(Turning to Caj^ral) Call th** monk. 
(Turning to the oiHience) 1 wish to see 
hew he gives life to the dead. 

(Gaieral rushes ri4t with 1st soldier and 
2nd soldier. A few moments later the monk 
enters, followed hy the General and the 
soldiers) 

Ashoka : Who arc you that dares to 
walk in this field of flaming fire ? The 
corpses are still burning. 

Upagupta : I am Upagupta, a humble 
servant of Buddha. I bring showers of 
Lord’s mercy whenever there is suffering 
in the world. ITie fire of desire ran never 
be extinguished by more desire. They can 
only be calmed down by the cooling 
shoM«rs of peace and love. 

Ashoka : Who has called you to come 
to the dying ? 

Upagupta : Lord Buddha. Just as your 
ambition of conquest has brought you h^e 
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all the long way from Pataliputra to mimin' 
innooent millions, Lord Buddha, the all 
merdful, has sent me to bring showers 
love and mercy to the unfortunate ones. 

Ashoka : But Buddha died centuries ago. 
Did he not? 

Upagupta : Yes, but Buddha is not a 
body. He is a spirit of undying love and 
endless merc^. Therefore he lives in the 
minds of millions. He is immortal in love. 

Ashoka : How do you bring eternal life 
to the dying? 

Upagupta : To those who die from thirst 
I ^ve drinking water from my water vessel. 
To those who live in body but suffer in 
spirit from the thousand sorrows of life, to 
those more wretched ones 1 bring the 
shower of Nirvana. 

Ashoka: What is Nirvana ? 

Upagupta : Nirvana is the end of all 
desire. Dear Emperor, your desire has 
given ymi the bloody conquest. And the 
great conquest brought death to millions. 
Do you think this conquest will bring you 
peace ? T see you are already sick with 
desire. T see your General, and the soldiers 
are sick with desire and war and bloody 
battle. 

Ashoka : Tell me, Sir. what is the way 
of peace. 

(The General and the soldiers stand in 
respecijul gesture behind the king) 

Upagupta : The way of peace is to ^ve 
up selfish ambitions. I'he way of peace is 


the way of love and not of destruction. The 
way to conquest is not throu^ war, but 
through Dharma, the way oi righteous living. 
The way of victory is not Ihrou^ murdm: 
but through mercy, love and sacrifice. Tdl 
your general, your minister, your soldiers 
to rush to the dying ones and love them 
even in their last dying moments. Ibe right 
kind of action will lead them to peace. 

Ashoka : (To the General, Minister and 
soldiers) Do you hear the wonls of peace ? 
Go now to the dying ones. (They leave the 
stage) Holy Sir, how can T repay the words 
nectar that you have given me. 
Upagupta : But dear Emperor, I came 
to ^ve drinks to the dying ones. 

Ashoka : Tt is not they who are dying 
but the mighty conqueror Ashoka who is 
dying of wounds conscience in the midst 
of victory.. .Teach me, the cursed victor, 
the new way of life. (Kneels down) 
Upagupta : (In a posture of blessing) 
Take refuge at the holy feet of Lord Buddha. 
He, the Enlightened one will lead you 
through the way of peace. The victories of 
Dharma and peace will bring you, dear 
emperor, much brighter laurels than the 
victories of a murderous war. May you be 
reborn in the name of Lord Buddha! 

Buddham iaranam gacchdmi 
Sanghani saranam gacchami 
Dhammam iaranam gacchami 

The curtain faUs 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 

The Chernobyl Episode 

The improbable finally happened leaving suddenly awakened to a hitherto unej^ierienced 
behind an unexpected spectre of death and fear of nuclmr radiation. Dr. Manfred Popp, 
disease on a continental scale. In last May, West German Government’s director of nuclear 
when the nuclear accident occured at Chernobyl, energy research, said, Tt is something we had 
European countries like Fi'ance, Germany, really feared—an ardent of these dimenaons, 
Poland, Italy and Britain, besides Russia, were a bill or partial mritdown of a reactor.' F^endi 
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Ooventment admitted, though late, that 
radioactive cloud from Russia had indeed raised 
the radiatioa levels of French soil. I^ina^ from 
the French border region of Alsace was found 
to contain 2.400 to 2,600 becquerel per kg. of 
radiation whereas the maximum permissible 
amount safe for health is 2,000 becquerels per 
kg. Instantly the prices of vegetables marked a 
sharp fall by 75%. In Netherlands people voted 
to power those candidates who assured delay in 
the construction of nuclear power plants. In 
Italy children under ten yeais and pregnant 
mothers were asked not to drink fresh milk even 
4 weeks after the Chernobyl accident. In Scotland 
there was a dramatic decline in milk consumption. 
In West Germany shop-keepers bad to assure their 
customers that vegetables and fruits had arrived 
from Spam where there was no radiation. Some 
political parties demanded a ban on all nuclear 
power plants in West Germany, which provide 
36% of the Federal Republic's electricity. Ten 
thousand anti-nuclear protestors battled with 
police against the installation of new nuclear 
machines in Wackersdorf. The country, according 
to Chancellor Hemat Kohl, had gone ‘crazy’ in 
an anti-nuclear hysteria. Poland arrange<1 to 
administer potassium iodide to children around 
the country as a possible antidote to the 
radiation hazard. Poles even uttered bitter jokes 
like, ‘Be radiant*. In Italy, some political parties 
and pro-environmentalists launched a signature 
campaign of 500.000 citizens for a total ban on 
nuclear power plants. 

In Russia, where the accident reaUy 
happened, the picture is grimu According to 
mternational experts 100.000 Soviet citizens have 
received potentially harmful doses of radiation 
92,000 people have already been evacuated 
from the area. 15 peisons died and 20, according 
to government statistics, were in critical 
condition. 

It wa.s Sweden which first publicized the 
accident. later, Moscow admitted that the 
explosion had occured when sdentists were 
conducting experiments in Chernobyl reactor no. 4. 
Moscow even admitted. *The accident took place 
as a result of a whole series of gross violatioiu 


of operating regulations by woricers.' Chernobyl, 
like the atomic explosion on Hiroshima, is 
again a man-made disaster. History has repeated 
Itself. This time the catastrophe has come not 
through aiggression, but through unpardonable 
negligence on the part of working scientists. 

Can we do without the nuclear power today 7 
Most of the advanced countries are depending 
heavily on nuclear powei. In Japan the Ikata 
plant near Hiroshima provides 26% of the 
nation’s electricity. The Soviet Union’s 41 
nuclear plants provide 11% of the country’s 
energy. In Britain nuclear power plants provide 
18% to 20% of the energy of the nation. But 
new trends in thinking are surfacing. Sweden 
has affirmed its commitment to close down all 
nuclear power plants by 2010. India has already 
gained sufficient independence regarding the 
installation of nuclear power plants. Very 
recKitly India refused the Soviet offer of two new 
plants in India, as the government wants to 
avoid any dependency on foreign support And 
rethinking about nuclear power plants had 
already started when Dhruva research reactor 
was shut down The department of environment 
reportedly refused to clear the proposed nuclear 
power plant at Kaiga in Karnataka. 

^humacher's idea of smaller energy resources 
may be a viable idea for a world frightened by 
these nuclear giants, which sometimes revolt 
against total human control, thereby precipitating a 
global disaster. Two ways remain open to us; 
we close down all nuclear plants m the days to 
come and discover safer energy sources from 
nature, or we discover safer methods for the 
operation of nuclear power plants and take 
lessons from the Chernobyl episode. For the 
first one, we need a total repatteming of our 
existing super-industrial culture. May be, like 
Thoreau we too will have to go to a qui^ 
Walden, sow seeds and live in utter simplidty 
of life with a new compensation-profundity of 
spiritual living. Or we have to evolve more 
responsible scientists who will not spare 
themselves in order to save the entire mankind. 
Global responsibilities and irresponsible minds 
ill go together. 
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TRANQUILITY AND INSIGHT (An 
Introduction to the Oldest Form of 
Buddhist Meditation): By A. Solb-Leris. 
Published by Century-Hutchinson (Rider Division) 
Brookmount House, 62-65 Chandoes Place, 
Covent Gargen, London WC2N 4NW. 1986. 
Pp. 176. £ 6.95. 

As Its sub-title indicates, this book is an 
introduction to the oldest form of meditation 
practised by Gautama the Buddha uid prescribed 
by him to his followers. The author has followed 
and often quoted from the Pali text Visuddhi- 
magga of Buddhaghosha, which is the oldest 
manual of Buddhist meditation. 

Practice of meditation in various forms has 
been prescribed by almost all religious faiths, 
but in no other religion has it been given so 
much importance as in Buddhism. True, in 
India—-the land which gave birth to Yoga and 
Buddhism itself—meditation has been practised 
right from Vedic times. But in Hinduism 
meditation coexists with and is supported by 
various other disciplmes and rituals, whereas in 
Buddhism meditation is the chief and all- 
embracing spiritual technique. Buddhism gave 
a tremendous impetus to the development of the 
theory and practice of meditation in India. 

As is well known. Buddhism is divided into 
two main sects: Theravada (or Hinayana) and 
Mahayana, of which the former is clearly the 
older one. As Mahayana spread in different 
lands such as Tibet. China and Japan, it mingled 
with the cultural traditions of those countries 
and these accretions have a direct bearing on the 
various Mahayana meditation techniques such as 
zen, which have become quite familiar in the 
West in modem times. Although Theravada also 
spread to countries outside India such as Ceylon, 
Burma and Thailand, it remained faithful to the 
three main Pali canonical swiptures called the 
Tripitakas and has thus succeeded in maintaining 
the purity of the original Buddhist meditation 
techniques. Therefore Sole-Leris, the author of the 
book under review, is justified in describing the 
Theravada meditation tradition as the ‘oldest 
form of Buddhist meditation*. Various medita¬ 
tion techniques lying scattered in the Tripitakas 
were collected by Buddhaghosha in his 
monumental work Viiuddhi-magga. 

Though the Pali Canons have been the 
subject of extensive research and studies by 
prientaiists for more than a century, interest in 


the Tlieravada practice of meditation has been 
roused only during the lut thirty years. The 
main reason for this is that in Theravada 
countries Buddhist monks had for several 
centuries emphasized mostly the study of 
scriptures and the observance of moral principles. 
The revival of interest in meditation techniques 
began at the turn of the present century when a 
Burmese monk by name U. Narada Mahathera 
rediscovered the immense possibilities inherent 
in the Satlpatthana Sutta of the Tripitakas. It 
was his disciple Mahasl Sayadaw and a lay 
man by name U Ba Khim, who popularized the 
Vipassana meditation technique. Sole-Leris has 
given a comprehensive account of the schools of 
these two masters and their successors in the 
last chapter. 

The present book supports the thesis that 
although samadhi (samatha in Pali) or Tranquility 
as a state of stillness of mind was experienced by 
Buddha (it had been known to many others 
before him), he was not .satisfied with it. So he 
went farther and discovered a new method of 
cultivating deeper awareness known as vipashyana 
(Vipassana in Pali) or Insight which led to full 
enlightenment. Accordinglv, there are two 
meditation paths in Theravada tradition: 
Tranquility (Samatha) and Insight (Vipassana). 
Until recently, in Buddhist monasteries both the 
paths used to be taught, training in Tranquility 
being usually considered an indispensable adjunct 
to Insight. What Mahasi Sayadaw and U Ba 
Khim did was to develop Vipassana as an 
mdependent technique adapted to the conditions 
of modem times. 

Several books on these two meditation pathways 
have come into existence in recent years. The 
most comprehensive and authoritative of these 
is Nyanaponika Thera's The Heart of Buddhist 
Meditation (also published bv Rider). Sole- 
Leris's book is a simpler introductory volume 
lucidly discussing all the essential features of 
both the paths. His book is divided into nine 
chapters. After an introductory survey, he 
discusses the three levels of concentration 
(parikamma samadhi. upacara samadhi and 
appana samadhi) and the various concentration 
exercises which provide the basis for the practice 
of both Tranquility and Insight. Chapter 5 is 
devoted to a discussion on Samatha and the 
states qf absorption Qhana) produced it 
Chapter 6 is devoted to a detailed discussion on 
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VipasmiB inctudiag the fmir Foundaticmi of 
Mindfolness and the stages of progress resulting 
fhun it 

Nowadays Vipassaoa is being practised by 
thousands of people in all walks of life— 
businessmen, government offldals, doctors, 
engineers, sdentists and teocheis mainly for 
its worldly benefits such as relaxation of body 
and mmd, alertness and increase of work 
efficiency, cure of psychosomatic disorders, etc. 
But its original and ultimate aim is the attainment 
of the highest form of liberation known as 
Nirvana (Nibbana, in Pali). The author has 
devoted one chapter to it 

Contrary to popular belief, the actual practice 
of Vipassana involves intensive preparatory 
and hfe-long dedication. For those who want 
to know about the theory' and practice of 
Vipassana we recommend the book under review 
as the best introduction to the subject. It 
provides yet another support to Buddha’s 
exhortation: ‘Meditate, and do not be remiss, 
that you may not have cause to regret it later.' 

Saichidananda Dhar M.A. (tnplc), Ph. D. 

Principal (Rid.), R. K. Mahavidyalaya, 
Kailashahar, and Fellow, 
Netali Institute of Asian Studies. 

MODERN PHYSICS AND VEDANTA: By 
SWAMI JiTATMANANDA. Published by Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Kulapati K. M. Munshi Marg, 
Bombay 400 007. 1986. Pp 87. Rs. 30. 

It is the free spirit of enquiry and the 
common fields of interest that link the ancient 
Rishis of India with the scientists of modern age. 
In some of the utterances of top physicists like 
Albert Einstein, Max Planck, Werner Heisenberg 
and others we hear the echoes of the words of 
the Upuiisbadic sages who lived thousands of 
years ago. Physicists are heading towards the 
knowledge of the final unity of the universe—a 
‘grand unification' of mind and matter, subject 
ahd obj'ect, observer and observation. Vedanta 
too affirms this unity; according to it the entire 
universe is one, interconnected and interpenetrated 
by the ultimate Reality, which is of the nature of 
Consciousness, as the very basis of all existence 
and the ultimate goal of all knowledge. The 
ffltpositlon of the common ground between 
western science and ancient Vedanta was one of 
file important contributions to the world thought 
made by Swami Vivekananda as a part of his 
attempt to interpret andent truths in a way 
acceptable to modmn people, It is tNs great 


work of Swami Vivekananda that forms the 
central theme of Swami Etatmananda's bodt 
Modern Physici and Vedaiua. Around this core 
the author has organized seven magnificent 
chapters each bringing out one particular aspect 
of modern physics and its counterpart in Vedantic 
thought 

The first chapter entitled ‘Whither Physics 
Today' is a brief overview of the major trends 
in modern ph\sics. In the next chapter entitled 
‘Vivekananda interprets Vedanta to the West’ 
the author discusses the intellectual climate that 
prevailed in America and Europe at the end of 
the last century, the impact Swami Vivekananda 
made on it, and the implications of that impact. 
In the third chapter The Quest for the Ultimate 
Building Block of the Universe’, Swami Jitatma- 
nandaji traces the development of physicists' 
understanding of the nature of the ultimate 
particles from the 'water-melon' model of J. I. 
Thomson to the latest speculations on ‘quarks’. 
The next chapter The Uncertainty Prindple and 
the Omnijective Reality' is a very interesting 
narrative which deals with in a scholarly way 
the famous postulation of Heisenberg and 
Einstein's objections to it. The chapter entitled 
‘Relativity and Maya’ begins with a ludd account 
of (he basic concepts of Einstein and ends with 
a discussion on Maya. In the chapter ‘Intmtion 
--the Common Basis of Sdcnce and Vedanta* 
the author shows how positivist thought in the 
West has gradually come to accept the funda¬ 
mental role played by intuition in the conceptual¬ 
ization process. The author skilfully uses this 
acceptance to establish the validity and 
contemporary relevance of spiritual intuition 
upon which the whole system of Vedanta rests. 
In the final chapter ‘Vcdic Cosmology and 
Modern Astrophy^cs'' tiie author discusses the 
‘Big Rang’ theory nf the origin of the universe 
in a captivating manner and points out its 
striking similarity to the cosmology propounded 
by the ancient Samkhya and Vedanta philos¬ 
ophers 

The above ac(X>iipt is only a bare outline of 
the basic plan of the book. Its distinguishing 
feature is the wealth of quotations, anecdotes 
and a formidable amount of information on 
various relevant topics that the author has 
massed together frcrni some of the most recent 
and authoritative works. As Dr. Raja Ramanna 
remarks in his Foreword, this book oinnot be 
treated as an introductory volume. It, however, 
serves admirably well as a sonree book for berth 
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•bldentf and geoerBl readers. Scientists and 
sdiolars will find the book highly stimulating. 
An index would have enhanced the usefulness 
of the book. 

Swami Jitatmanandaji brings out forcefully 
that man’s future largely depends on the 
possibility of his becoming both truly scientific 
and spiritual, not theoretically but in practice. 
This harmony between andent insights and 
modem discoveries is a subject which is now 
assuming international dimensions. A time has 
come when man must address himself to the 
conquest of both outer and inner nature, and 
the integration of scientific tmper and religious 
quest. 

The author deserves our congratulations for 
presenting a book of this kind on Vedanta and 
Sdence, a synthesis of which should form the 
basis of man's total education as envisaged by 
Swami Vivekananda. 

D. Ski Rama Rao. M.A., M.sc., Ph. D., FICS 
Head of the Department of Chemistry, 
Pachiappa’s College, Madras. 

DIVINITY HERE AND NOW: By A.R. 
Natakajan. Published by Ramana Maharshi 
Centre for Learning, 40/41. 2nd Corss, Lower 
Palace Orchards, Bangalore 560003. 1986. 

Price not mentioned. 

Bureaucrats are seldom expected to be 
o-eative. But there are notable exceptions like 
the author of this book. A top-ranking civil 
sej'vice offidal, Sri A R. Natarajan has been 
devotmg his leisure hours to the pursuit of the 
spiritual ideal. Drawn to the lives and teachings 
of Sri Ramakrishna and Sri Ramana Maharshi 
from his early youth, he is the founder-director 
of a spiritual and cultural centre in Bangalore 
and is a versatile scholar. He was on the 
editorial board of the journal Mountain Path 
and the present book is a collection of some of 
the editorials he wrote in that journal from 1982 
onwards. 

The title indicates the central tiieme of all 
the essays: the constant, unbroken, immediate 
awareness of the Self in every-day life, and the 
means of attaining it. Sri Ramana Maharshi 
has shown Aat the simplest and most universally 
apj^cable metiiod of realizing the transcendental 
Self is to trace the T thought to its source. This 
can be practised by both seekers of Knowledge 
and seekm of Bhakti. According to Bhagawan 
Ramana, the maintenance of sucti an inward 


enquiry, ama-vichara. at all times is file best 
fonn of tapes, austerity. Natarajas’s chief 
endeavour is to show that ama vichara does net 
stand in the way of performing the daily duties 
of life. He also stresses the need for great 
earnestness in this path of enquiry whidi he 
carefully distinguishes from meditation. With 
the help of quotations from the teadiings of 
Sri Ramana Maharshi and anecdotes from his 
Ufe, the author clarifies, in a refreshingly original 
way, several psychological and metaphyseal 
pnnaples involved in spiritual life. Spiritual 
aspirants, especially those who are familiar witii 
Sri Ramana Mafaarshi’s teadiings, are sure to 
derive inspiration and practical benefit from this 
book. 

K.P.V. 

TAMIL-SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

UPADESA UNDIYAR (OF BHAGAVAN 
SRI RAMANA). Translated From Tamil 
Into Enoush By Sadhu Om And Michael 
James. Published by Sri Ramana Kshetra, 
Mounalayam, 14, Manakkula Vinayakar Street, 
Tiruvannamalai 606 603. Tamil Nadu. 1986 
Pp 52. Rs. 6. 

UPADESA SARAM (OF BHAGAVAN SRI 
RAMANA MAHARSHI): Translated From 
Sanskrit Into Enoush By A R. Natarajan. 
Published by Ramana Maharshi Centre for 
Learning, 40/41, 2nd Cross, Lower Palace 
Orchards, Ban^lore 560 003. 1984. Pp. 63. Price 
not mentioned. 

Here are two different editions of the same 
text containing the quintessence of the teaching 
of the great sage of Tiruvannamalai, Sri Ramana 
Maharshi. The original work in Tamil, 
consisting of 30 verses composed by Sri Ramana 
Maharshi himself, is actually a put of a mudi 
larger work by the Tamil poet-saint Muruganar 
entitled Tiruvundiyar, a hymn in praise of 
various gods, goddesses and Avatars. In one 
place in that hymn Lord Shiva is depicted u 
giving advice to some ascetics. Muruganar 
requested Sri Ramana Maharshi to compose 
some stanzas as Shiva's advice. Acoord^y, 
the Maharshi composed thirty verses epitomizing 
tile fundamental principles of Vedanta. These 
thirty verses came to be sqMrately printed as 
Upadesha Undiyar. Sri Ramana Maharrin 
himself later on trandated these stauaai into 
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Teluga. Malayalun and Suiakril under He title 
Vpadesha Samm. 

The first book by Sadhu Om and Michael 
James is a word-to«word English rendering of 
the original Tamil verses {Upadesha Vndiya) 
mih brief annotations, while the second book 
by A. R. Natarajaa is a running translation oi 
the Sanskrit verses ( Vpadesha SaranCi with a 
commentary m English. It is clear Sri Ramana 
Maharsht’s own Sanskrit rendering is not a literal 
translation of his onginal Tamil work. Apart 
from this fact, the two books differ firom each 
other in several respects. Sadhu Om's notes are 
terse, accurate and illumine several m^physical 
points in an authoritative and original way. 
Sri Natarajan's comments are more discursive 
and lucid and are documented by cross-refH'ences 
to other works of Ramana Maharshi. 

The subject-matter of both the books is of 
course the same. It includes karma, divine grace, 
worship, meditation, breath control, control of 
mind, nature of mind, the merger of mind m 
the Self, the relationship between the soul and 
God, and similar topics. The most important 
and charactenstic teaching of Sri Ramana 
Maharshi is given in three verses: ‘Wherefrom 
this ‘T’-thought arises ? If one enquires thus, 
it vanishes. This is self-enquiry.’ (Verse 19). 
‘In the place where “I” (the mind or ego) merges, 
the one (existence-consciousness) appears 
spontaneously as “1”, “1” (or “1 am 1”). That 
Itself IS the Whole (purna)’. (Veise 20). ‘That 
(“1-1”, the Whole) is always the import of the 
word “1", because wc exist even in sleep, which 
is devoid of “I” (the thought “I”, the mind)' 
(Verse 21). Both the books are a boon to sincere 
spiritual aspirants. 

KJ».V 

SANSKRIT 

SADDARSHANAM (A Sanskrit transla¬ 
tion of the original Tamil work of Sri 
Ramana Mcdtarshi with a commentary in 
Sanskrity. By Sri Vasisitha Ganapati Muni. 
Commentary By Kapau Sastri. Published by 
Shri T. N. Venkataraman, Sri Ramanashramam, 
P.O. 'nruvannamalai 606 603. 1986. pp. 87. Rs. 12. 

— I • • 

The philosophy of SA Ramana Maharshi 
qyitomized in his original Tamil work ‘Forty 
Verses on Reality’ has been ludiQy mqiounded 
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in .the present Sanskrit compositimi. Hie main 
work consists of 44 stanzas in upajiti metre. 
These stanzas lead us deep into the thought of 
Sri Rama n a Midiarshi. The main theme here 
IS that God who is omnipotent manifmts Himself 
through all the sentient and non-sentient things. 
The ultimate Reality is of the nature of Absolute 
Existence, Knowledge and Bliss. One who sees 
God and the world, both with form and without 
form, is the one who has bad the total vision. 
(Stanza 6). Without the five sheaths (koshos) 
enveloping the Slelf it would be impossible to 
experience the world. Without the gross body 
can any one have the experience of the outer 
world? (Stanza 7). The outer world itself, 
which 18 the «'eation of the Self enables us to 
grasp the attributes ‘of seeing’ and ‘of being 
seen’. But there is a total identity between the 
seer and the seen, Thwe is also a relation of 
identity between the subtle mind and its gross 
form—the world. If Devadatta's mind is lost, 
the world created by his mind is also lost. But 
this has no effect on (he mind of Yajnadatta or 
of Ishwara emanated as the world. (Stanza 8). 
The ultimate Reality alone has no birth or 
death. (Stanza 9). The establishment of identity 
wilh this Reality may alone be called the vision 
of the Truth. (Stanza 10). Duality will vamsh 
as soon as one realizes that the Self is the 
substratum of all knowledge and objects of 
knowledge. (Stanza 13). The ignoiant and the 
wise both have their universes. The visual world 
IS true for the ignorant, but the substratum of 
the visual world flashes as total Reality before 
the wise. (Stanza 20). 

The ineffable Reality thus discussed is 
threadbare in the thirtv-nine stanzas At last it 
IS said that a man is bound to suffer the fruits 
of his actions unless he cleanses his mind of the 
idea of his being the doer. When he does so, 
he reaches the state called Liberation or mukti. 

The original stanzas in the Tamil book are 
a succinct exposition of the philosophy of 
life lived by Sri Ramana Maharshi. The Swskrit 
lendenng of the Tamil work is lucid and, if 
sung, will sound melodious. Shri Vasishtha 
Ganapati Mum has rendered a great service to 
those who are interested in Maharshi’s philosophy, 
but do not know Tamil. Kapali Bharadwaja, 
the great scholar and follower of Sri Aurobindo 
has protnded an elegant, well-orchestrated 
commentary on the Sansknt stanzas. This has 
gone a long way in enabfing the aspirants to 
appreciate the truth of these great teachings. 
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Books of this kind which reinterpret andent 
insii^ts play a vital role in the development of 
a correct attitude towards life in modern 


situations. 

Narendranath B. Patil, M.A. LL.B. Pb. D. 

Director of Languages, Bombay. 
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RAMAKRISHNA MISSION STUDENTS’ 
HOME, MYLAPORE. MADRAS 

Refori For 198S-86. 

Started under the inspiration of Swanu Rama- 
krishnananda in 1905 in a modest way with just 
5 orphans, this institution has now grown into 
its present dimension with the capacity to provide 
free board to 358 students. The Home which 
follows the Gurukula sy.stcm of education runs 
the following insUtutions. 

The Hostel at Mylapore: accommodates a 
total number of 319 students belonging to 
following sections: Residential High School 
boys: 176; Residential Tcchmcal Institute boys: 
120; boys studyuig in different m8tituUon!i; 23. 
All the inmates of the Home are under the care 
of monastic wardens and lay wardmasters. 
Emphasis is laid on character formation through 
moral and religious instruction. Puja, prayer, 
observance ot religious festivals are some of the 
activities of the hostel. All the domestic 
activities of the Home are carried out by the 
students themselves under the guidance of 
superiors. 

Residential High School: (Standards VI to X). 
Out of a total number of 176 students, 100 
belonged to backward communities and 16 
belonged to S.C. and S.T. In the 1985 S.S.L.C. 
examination 38 students appeared and 36 passed. 
School education in the state bemg free, 
scholarship is offered to some students for the 
purchase of the text books and for the payment 
of examination fees. 

Residential Technical institute: offered a 
three-year diploma course in mechanical 
mgineering with three electives: automobile 
technology, machmeshop technology and 
agricultural farm equipment technology. There 
were 40 students in I year, 39 in II year and 41 
in 111 year. In the final D.M.E. examination of 
May 1985, out of the 42 students who had 


appeared, 39 students passed—all in first class. 
While scholarship was offered to all the students, 
28 belonging to backward class enjoyed a 
further benefit of 50 per cent concession in fees 
and 8 others full freeship Inplant training for 
the final year mechanical engineering studimts 
was arranged in a number of well-known firms 
in the city. There were 4,853 books in the 
institute library and 1418 books in its Book- 
bank. In the part-time evening post-diploma 
course (of li years) in automobile engineermg 
12 students appeared for the final examinaUon 
in April 1985 and all of them passed in first 
class 18 candidates were admitted in Septonber 
’85 in IV batch. Classes were conducted for the 
course of A.M.1.E Section A (Diploma stream) 
with 43 students. 

Ramakrishna Centenary Primary School: 
completed 51 years cf its servii% The school 
is housed in a two storeyed pucca building. It 
has standards I to V. with a strength of 354 
childicn, of which 195 arc bo>s and 159 are girls. 

Ramakrishna Mission Students’ Home, 
Malliankaranai: The Home runs a middle school 
from standard 1 to Vlll with a strength of 236 boys 
and 98 girls, and a hostel for 39 boarders from 
backward communities, as a part of the village 
development program in Malliankaraiuii, Dist 
ChcDglcput, where it owns an estate. Agriculture 
IS taught as a prevocation subject in the school. 
Under the village development program, the 
Mission has taken many initiatives sudi as 
reclamation of saline soil, cultivation of fruit 
trees, mamtenance of a primary health centre in 
its premises for the benefit of the villagers and 
organiang cultural activities for the youth. For 
these various projects undertaken by the Home, 
its secretary solicits donation in cash or kind 
from the public. All donations, exempt from 
income tax, may be forwarded to the Secretary, 
Ramakrishna Mission Students’ Home, 92, Sii 
P. S. Sivaswamy Road, Mylapore, Madras 600 004. 
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Ramakrishna Math, Pune 
Appeal for Construction of Monastery Building 


Ramakrishna Math, Pone, the branch centre of the world known 
Ramakrishna Order, has been functioning as a recognized branch since last two 
years and a half with various religious, educational and philanthropic activities, 
such as Charitable Homoeopathic Dispensary, Free Reading Room, Puja, Arati 
etc. Birthday celebrations of saints and incarnations, religious discourses, 
lecture series on various cultural and philosophical topics etc. we also arranged 
on various occasions throughout the year. 

We have been feeling the pressing need of adequate buildings for con¬ 
ducting all these activities and on priority basis, we intend to take up the work 
of constructing the monastery building immediately. The estimated cost of this 
building is about Rs. 10 lakh (Rupees ten lakh) only. 

We very earnestly request you to kindly send your generous contributions 
towards this work and thus help the pious cause which our institution is trying 
to serve. 


Pone 

23rd December, 1986 


SWAMl BHAUMANANDA 
President 


All contributions for this purpose may kindly be addressed to : 

Ramakrishna Math, 131/I-A, Parvati, Puna 411 030 

Cheques/Drafts to be made in favour of ‘Ramakrishna Math, Pune’ 
Donations are exempted from income-tax under section 800 of Income-Tax Act, 1961 
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BOOKS ON SRI RAMAERISHNA 
AND THE HOLY MOTHER 


Wtminm 

rrmX 

Ri. P 


Price 
Ri. P. 

LIFE OP SRI RAMAKRISINA 
Foreword by Mahatma Oandbi 

Limp: 29.DD 
Cloth i 36.00 

THE LIFE OF RAMAKRISHNA 

By Romain Rolland limp: 15.00 

Cloth: 20.00 

A SHORT UFB OF SRI 

RAMAKRISHNA 4.5Q 

THE STORY OF RAMAKRISHNA 
with multi-coloiiT iUustrations for 
children 5.90 

RAMAKRISHNA: A BIOGRAPHY 
IN PICTURES 80.00 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

By Iawahaxlal Nehru 1.25 

lEACHINOS OF limp : 10.00 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA Cloth : 14.00 

RAMAKRISHNA THE MAN AND 
THE POWER 4.90 

HOLY JAIRAMBATl 3.00 


RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS DISOFLES 
By Christoper Ishbrwood 20.00 

TALES FROM RAMAKRISHNA 
Retold for Children by Jmmkk R. Rat 
Cototo- iUiutretioiu by B. QiAiRATArnr 

6.90 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND 
SPIRITUAL RENAISSANCE 


By SWAMI Nirtbdanamda 

law 

RAMAKRISHNA AND ms 
UNIQUE MESSAGE 

7J90 

MESSAGE OF OUR MASTER 4.90 

THE MESSAGE OP 
RAMAERISHNA 

1.00 

THE APOSTLES OP SRI 


RAMAKRISHNA 

2350 

A SHORT LIFE OF THE HOLY 
MOTHER 3.90 

THE MESSAGE OF HOLY 
MOTHER 

0.80 

IN THE COMPANY OF THE 
HOLY MOTHER 

Limp 12.00 
Ooth 15J0Q 
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SANSKRIT WORKS WITH ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


By Swtmti Madhavananda 

BRIHADARANYAKA UPANISHAD 

{with Shankeattis Commenimy) 

Deluxe: S0.0Q 
Ordinary : 35.0Q 

MINOIL UPANISHAPS 

(Panunahamsa. Atma, AmritaUndii. 
Tejabindii, Saiva. Brahma, 

Aruneyi, and Kaivalya) C50 

WEKACHUDAMANI OF 

SRI SHANKARACHARYA I.S0 

VAIRAOYA-SATAKAM 3.25 

BHASA-PARICCHEDA WITH 

SIDDHANTA-MUKTAVALI 20.00 


By Swami Vire^warawBide 

BRAHMA-SUTRAS 
ACCORDING TO SRI 
BHASHYA 


Cloth: 2S.00 
Limp : 21.Q0 


BRAHMA-SUTRAS 

ACCORDING TO SHANKARA 

BHASHYA Cloth: 30.00 

Ump: 25.00 

By Swani GamlMrananda 

EIGHT UPANISHAD8 

(with Shankan’i Comnumtary) 

VOL. 1 (ISHA. KENA, KATHA 

* TAITTIRIYA) 20.00 

VOL. n (AirAREYA. MUNDAKA. 
MANDUKYA WITH KARIKA 
ft PRASHNA) 25.00 


BRAHMA-SUTRA-BHASHYA 
OF SRI SHANKARA 


55.00 


By Swmi GanUddrananda 
CHANDCXSYA UPANISHAD 
(with Shankara’a Commentaiy) 

Deluxe 45.00 

Ordinary 35.00 

ISHA ” •• 2^ 

KENA •’ " 3JK) 

KATHA •' 5.50 

MUNDAKA ” 2.50 

PRASHNA •’ 2.50 

AITAREYA ’• ” 3.75 

TAITTIRIYA ” * 7J0 

MANDUKYA UPANISHAD (with 
Kaiika of Gaudapada and 
Shankan’B Commentaiy) 7.50 

BHAGAVADGITA 

(with Shankaia’s Commentary) 

Deluxe ” •’ 55.00 

Ordinary ” ** 45.00 

By Swami Swarupananda 
SRIMAD-BHAGAWAlMilTA 

Cloth: 18.00 
Ump: 12.00 

By Swami Vimuktananda 
APARCBCSHANUBHUn OR 

SELF-REALQATION 5.90 

By Swami Nikhilananda 
VEDANTASARA 5.75 

THE MANDUKYA UPANISHAD 
(wkh Karika of Gaudapada and 
Shankara'a Commentaiy) 15.00 

DRIG-DRISHYA-VIVEKA 5.00 

By Swand Nityaswarupananda 
ASTAVAKRA SAMHITA Cloth: 12.00 

Ump: 8J0 
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12.00 
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type environment for the rest of their lives, in a vast beautiful, charming stretch of land 
on the foot-hills of Dalma Ranges in the outskirts of the Steel City of Jamshedpur 
(Tatanagar) against reasonable refundable contributions for security, cooked food of own 
choice, medical car*, care for the invalid, accommodation with modern amenities and 
full freedom to cook own food and move about freely like own homes, for details please 
contact:— 

President, Swami Vivekananda Seva Trust, on the Bank of Subarnarekha River, 
P.O. Sakchi, Jamsbedpur-831 001. 

(Note: Swami Vivekananda Seva Trust Is a registered public charitable trust with 
branches in 2 States presently engaged in constructing 3,COO flats for the old couples and 
singles and other charitable and philanthropic activities) 

Calcutta office: 465 K-Block, New Alipore. Calcatta-700 OSJ, Phon^ Calcutta 43-0095. 
visiting hours : 8-30 ajn. to 12 noon in the 2nd week of every month. 

Madras Office: Sri C. T. Devaraj, Branch Secretary, Swami Vivekananda Seva 
Trust, Paramount Gardens, Shaligramam, Madraa-93. 
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THE bright star in India’s electric horizon. 


Yes. Since its inception in 1964 NGEF as an 
undertaking of the Government of Karnataka 
with the technical collaboration of internationally 
renowned Company M/s AEG-Teleiunken of 
W^st Germany, has really come a long way The 
tumovei has Increased by leaps and bounds. 
From a mere Rs. 1 6 million in its first year to 
almost Rs. 700 million in 19B2-83 

Naturally, this'growth has been due to an ever 
widening product range to meet the national & 
International growing needs 


NGEPs highly advanced electrical equipments 
are products of the strictest quality control 
procedures and cover a wide range of 
applications : 

• Turnkey electrification projects 

• Electric traction 

• Electrolysis Industries • Rrocess industrtea 

• Basic metallurgical industries • Industnal 8ub*9tatlon8 

• Basic material industries • Wlater supply prolects. 



Factory 8 Hoad Office. Projecl Division. Export Omslon 

P. a No 3876, Byappanahaltl, P a No 3876, Byappananalll, 

BANGALOrm 560 038 BANGALORE 560 036 

Hegional ^tas Offices: BANGALORE BOMBAY CALCUHA NEW DELHI 

Salas Offices. AHMEDABAO JABALPUR KANPUR MADRAS'SECUNDERABAD VISHAKAPAINAM 
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THE ARTCF HEALING 


And for US , 
the art lies Inf. 
meticulous 
care 
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This care is vital )ust as medicines arervtial and health is vilai. We lavish it on 
every EIFW product Through continuous research. Through every stage of 
manufacture. And whafs more, our products are easjiy, avaiiofelato you 
Thanks to our distribution system. 


East India 
Pharmaceutics 
Works Limited 
6 unte Russel Stieet, Calcutta-7X071 
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Arise 1 Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

ETERNAL VOICE OF INDIA 

Vidyaya vindate amrtam 
‘Immortality is attamed through Self-knowledge' 

Since He is the Ear of the ear, the Mind of the mind, the Speech of speech, 
the Life of life, and the Eye of the eye, therefore the intelligent men, after 
giving up (self-identification with the senses) and renouncing this world, 
become immortal. 

That which is not uttered by speech, that by which speech is revealed, 
know that alone to be Brahman, and not what people worship as an object. 

It is known to him to whom It is unknown; he does not know It. to 
whom It is known. It is unknown to those who know well; and known to 
those who do not know. 

The Self is really known when It is known with each state of consciousness, 
because thereby one gets immortality. Strength is acquired because of the 
presence of the Self within. Immortality is attained through the knowledge 
of this Self. 

If one has realized the Truth here, then there is Truth [ or value in his 
life]: if he has not realized here, then there is great destruction. The wise 
ones, having realized the Self in all beings, and having turned away from tiiis 
world, become immortal. 



Kena Upetni^ad 
(1.2. 1.5, 2.3, 2.4. 2.5) 




ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


This month’s editorial is an attempt to 
describe how Sri Ramakrishna is being 
increasingly accepted, both in the East and 
in the West, as an incarnation of God. 

In RELEVANCE OF YOGA IN TODAY’S LIFE 
Srimat Swami Bhuteshanandaji Maharaj, 
Vice-President. Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission explains hiddJy how yoga is 
essentially different from miraclh-mongering 
and how it can help us pin our mental 
peace and attain to our inherent divinity. 

In SWAM! vivekananda: MissicmARY, 
SAINT OR PROPHET ? Dr. Satish K. Kapoor. 
M.A, (London) Ph. D, explains the three 
terms, missionary, samt, and prophet and 
concludes that Swami Vivekananda was 
primarily a prophet. The author is a 
Reader, Postgraduate Department of 


History, Lyallpur Khalsa Callege in 
Jalandhar city. 

WiUiam of Saint Thierry (1085-1148 
A.D.), the most influential mystic and 
theologian of the Benedictine Order after 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux is famous for his 
treatises in which tries to synthesize the 
theology and mysticism of Western and 
Eastern Christianity. The article abbot 
WILLIAM OF saint THIERRY by Fr. M. Basil 
Pennington. O.C.S.O, of St. Joseph’s Abbey, 
Spencer, Massachusetts, U.S.A., is a careful 
study of the spiritual teachings of the great 
saint. 

Swami (Dhetanananda, head of the 
Vedanta Society of St. Louis. U.S.A., 
depicts the life of manindra Krishna 
GUPTA a house holder devotee of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 


RAMAKRISHNA : GOD’S RETURN TO MAN 

(EDITORIAL) 


One of our swamis who had recently 
visited Russia had a new experience. As he 
was listening to musicians in an inter¬ 
national music festival held in Moscow, 
an old Russian lady came forward and 
asked him. ‘Are you a swami from India ?’ 
When the swami nodded his assent, the 
lady asked again, ‘Are you a swami of 
Ramakrishna V With the second assent, 
her face now glowed with a smile. T, too, 
am a devotee of Ramakrishna. We are 
one hundred such in our group. We knew 
him through Romain Rolland’s book. We 
mediate on him. Swami. you are indeed 
a very holy person, as you belong to Rama¬ 
krishna. I am not fit to sit in the same 
row along with you’» she said. Despite all 


the persuations of the swami, the old lady 
took her seat in a back row. When the 
festival was over, she again approached the 
swami in utter reverence, with the words. 
‘Swami kindly give me through your holy 
self, the blessings of Ramakrishna.’ Deeply 
moved, the swami remembered his master 
and raised his hands in benediction. For 
some momrats, she got buried in the living 
presence of the God of this age. 

Like this Russian lady millions in the 
West came to know of Ramakrishna when 
his first biography by Max Muller appeared 
within ten years of Ramakrishna's passing 
away. With the publication of the second 
biography of Ramakrishna by the French 
savant Romain Rolland, Europe first came 
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to know that another Christ-like personality 
had indeed appeared in recent times in 
India. The first world war was just over. 
Freed from prison where he was confined 
as an anti-war pacifist, Romain Rolland 
found a vast mass of ruins, ‘a fever-stricken 
Europe, which has murdered sleep’. The 
devastating war had shattered man’s faith 
in a providential God. Bernard Shaw said 
that British people thought of God a 
British general. Religion lost its hold. Man 
had lost his grip on the God within. Like 
many in the West, Rolland was also aware 
of the infinity of Godhead within. ‘But, I 
had no key’, he wrote, ‘Neither Shakespeare, 
nor Beethoven nor Tolstoy, nor Rome’ 
could offer him this key to the lost staircase 
of the inner kingdom. Finally in Rama- 
krishna, he found the man who ‘more fully 
than any other men not only conceived, 
but realized in himself the total Unity of 
this river of God, open to all rivers and 
all streams’. Ramakrishna held out to him 
‘the book of life’, ‘with every word clear 
and complete.’ Here was the ‘blood of 
immortality’, the perennial stream of 
divinity. ‘I have drawn a little of his 
sacred water to slake the great thirst of 
the world’, he declared. Before a second 
world war could break out, Rolland 
hastened to broadcast the message of the 
new messiah. The Asia magazine which 
first serialized this life in 1929, congratulated 
‘the distinguished Frenchman of letters’ fm* 
his biography of Ramakrishna which ‘offers 
a message to the people of the West’, a 
message ‘so clear and full in this Hindu saint 
that it can be passed on for the imiversal 
enrichment of man’s spirit’.^ Rolland had 
finally found ‘the fruit of a new autumn, 
a new message of soul, the symphony of 
India, which is called Ramakrishna’. ‘This 

Romain Rolland ‘Ramakrishna—A Modem 
Avatar’, Ash (New York: Asia Publication Inc.,) 
Vol. XXDC, October, 1929, pp. 761-63. 


li& is’, he said, ‘a consummaticm of two 
thousand years of spiritual life of three 
hundred million people’. Ramakrishna is 
*a splendid symphony of the universal soul’. 
And like Beethoven’s, this new symphony 
'is fashioned from a hundred muucal 
elements of past.’^ In Ramak rishna, 
Rolland discovered ‘the younger brother of 
Christ’. But this time it was an ‘enriched* 
version. ‘With each return he reveals 
himself a little more fully, and more 
enriched by the universe’, said Rolland. 
Ramakrishna offered to the entire world, 
especially to the West, ‘the key to a lost 
staircase’, the staircase that led to the 
recapturing of the essential divinity which 
man had lost with his surrender to arms 
in the first global war. The ‘law of 
spiritual inversion’ tells us that God 
descends on earth so that man may ascend 
to God. Ramakrishna. like Christ, and 
Kr^a came to man so that man could 
evolve into God. Ramakrishna is, as 
Rolland discovered, ‘our Son, our God 
reborn’.s It is God’s new return to man. 

Despite all the abundance of sensate 
pleasures, modern life turned into a ‘big 
wastage’, a saga of existential suffering, a 
frantic steeple-chase towards nothing. 
After Darwin, Marx and Schopenhauer, 
God was thought to be dead, and religion 
dying. Ramakrishna suddenly made God 
real, living! He made religion a power, a 
dynamo for the psychosocial evolution of 
man. With him the effulgent light of God 
entered into the sunless and dark life 
where man had ‘murdered God’, and 
forgotten the divinity of life. Like the boy 
Krma, he danced with the bliss and power 
of God on the head of KalTya, dwarfing 
the arrogance of the serpent of a sensate 

2* Ibid. p. 833. 

s- Romain Rolland, The Life of ^Xama- 
krishna (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1970 
pp. 11-13. 
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culture bom of rank materialism. *What 
kind of an incarnation of God is Rama- 
krishna ?*, asks a Hindu, ‘How many 
Havanas and Kamsas did he kill ?' He 
killed no demons, but disproved and 
destroyed the unquestionable supremacy of 
materialism which gives birth to godless 
beings. His gospel removed from the 
modem mind all doubts and despairs about 
God and religion. His life showed the 
utter hollowness of gold and lust which 
are the two goals of a sensate culture. 

Like Christ and Krona, Ramakrishna, 
too, came in simple guise. At first people 
could not recognize this unknown minstrel. 
But when he opened the floodgate of the 
knowledge and bliss of God. people 
wondered who this man was. Despite the 
fulness of knowledge, like a child. Rama¬ 
krishna would entreat with tears his Divine 
Mother not to merge him in the Ultimate 
Reality, but to make him revel in the bliss 
of God. In a mystic vision he once saw 
himself standing alone in a vast field 
stretching up to horizon, where ‘on all 
sides there was a mist of bliss*. From this 
bliss emerged another boy, a Paramahamsa, 
and both of them began to play and run 
in this all-engulfing bliss.^ This cosmic 
bliss flowed spontaneously from his holy 
life. It scattered like unseen fragrance 
everywhere. 

A widow mother who lost her only 
prinoess-like daughter, was condemned to 
inconsolable grief. Life lost all charm for 
her. Then one day Ramakrishna entered 
her dark chamber of bereavement. At 
once it was lit with joy. The mother, mad 
with an overwhelming bliss, burst out in 
an ecstatic outpouring of a resurrected 
life. ‘Ah! Do you not see. I will die. die of 
this unbearable flood of divine bliss.* Awed 


4« SiiSti RSmakrfifa KathOmrta (Bengali) 
(Calcutta; Sri Ma*g Thakur Bari. 13/2, Guru- 
prasad Chowdhury Lane, B.S. 1388) vol. 4, p. 259. 


with reverence, she finally fell at his fert 
who contained all the bliss of life. And 
hundreds received this bliss. None returned 
empty handed. The stage actress Vinodini 
who had lost herself early in life, the 
drunkard dramatist Girish who alternated 
between debauchery and devotion, the 
philosopher M. who was on the verge of 
putting an end to his life, the intellectual- 
atheist Narendra who was frantically 
seeking God, the shepherd boy Rakhturam 
who used to cry for God, the miracle- 
monger Girija and Chandra, the orator- 
leader Keshab, the thoroughly worldly 
landlord Mathur, the untoucha^ sweeper 
Rasik, the ascetic Krona-worshippei 
Gopala’s mother, and hundreds of seekers 
who came to him, were blessed with this 
bliss of God. And once they came to 
Ramakrishna, the centre of life was shifted 
forever to God. 

At the moments of divine ecstasy Rama- 
krishna’s face radiated this unspeakable, 
divine bliss. One who saw him at these 
blessed moments wrote: ‘No photograph 
taken of the Paramahamsa in samadhi ever 
succeeded in reproducing the inward glow, 
the expression of divine ecstasy, Brahmfl- 
nanda, stamped on the countenance.*^ This 
bliss he radiated everywhere, in houses, 
temples, congregations, and every street of 
the great metropolis of dlalcutta. wherever 
he moved. He came to show that without 
God life is peipetual pain and poverty of 
the soul. With him it is a peipetual 
festivity of Miss. Even during his last 
days when Ramakrishna suffered unbearable 
physical pain of cancer, this ‘inner bliss’ 
flowed like a subterranean current. And 
be would transmit this bliss to others just 
by a touch or a word or even a lode. His 
constant refriun was. ‘The goal is to love 

Nagendra Nath Gupta, RqmakrMiitar 
Vivekamnda (Bombay: Sri Ramakriihoa Math, 
1931) p. 61. 
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Ood and taste die Divine Bliss'.* He came 
to manifest what the ancirats had lealized 
long beCore: 'From bliss, verily, all the 
beings- have sprung. By the same bliss, 
they live. And in the same bliss they 
merge at the end.'? Ramakrishna and 
divine bliss are synonymous. The music 
of sehnai in the Dakshineswar Kali temjd^e, 
and the song of the boatmen on the Ganga, 
used to bring to him the bliss of Brahman. 
The sight of the lion in the Zoo reminded 
him of Divine Mother Jagaddhatif riding 
on lion. The sight of the fallen girl in 
blue sari in the solitary garden of Dakshin* 
eswar, reminded him of mother SIta 
sitting alone in Havana's garden. The sight 
of a cross-legged European boy in Calcutta 
fields reminded him of the cross-legged 
Kmna of Vrindaban. During all these 
moments Ramakrishna would lose himself 
in samadhi. 'When the body consciousness 
is gone, when God's presence is felt every¬ 
where, whatever the seer sees, at once 
elevates him to the bliss of Samadhi', says 
our scriptures.* Ramakrishna lived this 
truth every hour in his life. 

There was no dearth of eminent 
scholars in western philosophy, jMTominent 
pundits in Indian scriptures, and even 
leaders of new religious movements in 
those days. Calcutta, the great metropolis 
of the British empire in the East, was the 
favourite hunting ground of all these 
speakers, orators and religious luminaries. 
And yet all came to listen to Ramakrishna. 
Why did they throng to this uneducated 
Kali-worshipper of Dakshineswar temple ? 
He gave them what others could not. He 
spoke with authority. The village brahmin’s 
words sounded like words of God, the 
gospel. His words flowed unhindered like 
revelations. Simple pambles and rustic 

•• Sti Sti Rdmakrfi^ KatMmria, op. dt 
vd. 5, p. 83. 

?• Tidumya Vpanifod, 3.6. 

S- Dfg Dfsya Vlveka, 14: 


similies flideered out Hke tongues of fire 
bringing at once clarity and depth jn so- 
called abstruse philosophical questions. 
And this knowledge was never exhausted 
as he was never disconnected from the 
source of all knowledge, his Divine Mother. 

By unprecedented renunciation, austerities, 
and years of life-denying disciplines and 
spiritual struggles, he obtained the vision 
of the Divine Mother Kali. People used 
to wonder and gather round him when the 
young priest used to weep disconsolately 
for the vision of die Divine Mother. The 
early death of his father and his family 
poverty had turned him forever from the 
mutability of life to God. The traditional 
Hindu faith that gods and goddesses are 
real, had trickled into the veins of this 
village boy. Now he was determined to 
know for himself if God was real. His 
prayers were not piety, but passionate cries. 
Finally he decided to kill himself, when 
all prayers failed. Then one day at the 
steps of death. Divine Mother revealed 
Herself to the child. Henceforward She 
became more real to him than anything 
else. He talked to Her. He lived with Her. 
He moved and had his being entirely at 
Her dictates. 

Yet this was not the end, but only the 
beginning. Mother now inspired her child 
to walk through all the avenues of worships 
and religions. The intrepid spiritual athlete 
now had a successful training in Tantra 
under an outstanding spiritual woman, in 
which he was permanently established in 
the motherhood of God. One after another, 
he had direct visions of Rama, Sita, 
Hanuman, Kmna, Radha and the child- 
Rama knovi-n as Rimlala. He had even 
other mystic visions of Maya, Brahman, 
the world and the various otha aspects of 
the Hindu religion. All these over, Rama¬ 
krishna eagerly listened to the Bible for 
some days. In that Christ-mood he had 
the vision of Christ He also practised 
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Islam in the sufi style, callmg the name of 
Allah, and realized the truth of sufi Islamic 
sadhana. 

But the hound of heaven did not leave 
the seeker halfway. The tigress of this 
phenomenal existence, the Divine Mother, 
led Her child to where both the Mother 
and son are merged into one. Ramakrishna 
was heading to the realm of non>dualism. 
After having visions of gods and goddesses, 
he was finally tempted to cross- the domain 
of God with form, and enter the world of 
One Reality of which the gods and 
goddesses are only different facets. An 
ascetic called Totapuri led him in this 
difficult journey. Ramakrishna’s constant 
love to Divine Mother was now the great¬ 
est obstacle. The child trembled to leave 
his Mother behind. But finally he succeeded. 
The desparate athlete of God finally made 
it. With the sword of knowledge he cut 
asunder the veil of Mother which the 
Ultimate Reality was obstructed before 
his final monistic vision. Ramakrishna 
entered the realm of final transcendence 
beyond space, time and causation. The 
salt doll got merged into the sea. The 
dualism between Mother and son was now 
gone forever. Brahman and Sakti became 
one. The transcendent and the immanent 
became one. 

Had Ramakrishna been an ordinary 
mortal that would be the end. Men who 
went to enjoy the merriment on the other 
side of the wall, as Ramakrishna later 
spoke in his parables, jumped into the fray 
and failed to return. They could not tell 
others what joy it was to be there. It was 
the God in Ramakrishna who returned to 
tell others what transcendent joy it was on 
the other side of the relative existence. 
And this journey from the relative to the 
Absolute, and again back to the relative, 
became the natural and daily sport of 
Ramakrishna. The Divine Mother asked 
her son to stay on tlw threshold of relative 


existence*. Like a mad man be ctmtiaually 
went down to the ocean of immortality 
and brought its sacred water to those who 
were thirsting for God. That became his 
vocation. Ehiys and nights, months and 
years, Ramakrishna did this with a divine 
passion for suffering humanity, irrespective 
of caste, creed, and religion. *He verily 
becomes the emperor of all’, says the 
Upanisad, *in all the worlds he mom 
freely with the boundless bliss of God.’^ 
Ramakrishna, the emperor in the realm of 
spirituality, made a bridge between the 
world of men (jivaloka), and the world of 
God (iivaloka), his dear ones used to say. 

Religions had become circumscribed by 
rituals, blind obedience to holy texts, and 
exclusivistic claims. In Bengal the iSlakti- 
worshippers would not touch the tulsi 
leaves meant for the worship of Visnu. The 
Vaisnavitcs could not even stand the name 
of kali. In South India the fight between 
the tengalais and vadagalcns regarding the 
Vaisnavite markings on the forehead of 
the ceremonial elephant, reached privy 
council in London. Followers of Semitic 
rcligioiLs were and still are killing millions 
in the name of their own god. Religions 
.separated man from man, and thus man 
from God. Casteism, untouchability and 
fundamentalism brought untold atrocities 
in the name of religions. ‘Rehgions of the 
world have become life-less mockeries*, 
said Vivekananda. Ramakrishna breathed 
life into it. He united man with God, and 
thus united man with man, removing all 
distinctions of caste, creed and religion, 
in a tempestuous tide of divine love to one 
and all. 

Books were dry pages with the theories 
printed on them. Ramakrishna’s life 
brought credibility to books. He brought 
the shower of divine bliss in the arid desert 
of lectures, and sectarianism. Here was a 

S* ChSndogya Vpaitifod. 7.25.2. 
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man who showed what character is, what 
renunciation is, what purity is. what 
catholicity is. While some religious leaders 
were trying to make a comfortaUe union 
of worldliness and renunciation, Rama- 
krishna’s renunciation was complete. 
Worldliness to him was enjoyment of 
woman and gold. Ramakrishna rejected 
both to an incredible extent, beyond 
ordinary human thinking. 

* * * 

When the flower blossoms bees come of 
themselves. Now people began to throng 
round him. and sometimes in multitude. 
Here was a strange man whose vast 
spiritual experiences in all their depths and 
expansiveness stunned even the most 
advanced spiritual souls in those days. 
Before his direct realization of countless 
gods and goddesses of Hinduism, the 
Christ and Mother Mary of Christians, 
the Allah of sufi Islam, the formless One 
of the Upanisads, the Immanent One of 
the Vedas, even scriptures paled into 
insignificance. The blinding radiance 
of his life virtually awed and overpowered 
the pundits, scholars, and intellectuals. 
Keshab Chandra Sen, the eminent Brahmo 
leader, openly declared that in the Samadhi- 
face of Ramakrishna, he had seen the 
transcendence of Christ and Caitanya. 
Padmolochan, the renowned Hindu 
theologian and the court pundit of 
Burdwan, was overwhelmed when he first 
met Ramakrishna, and said, ‘The holy 
dhst of your feet can turn score of fools 
into pundits like me. The concept of 
incarnation is a trifling one. You are the 
One who creates incarnations of God. 
Well, if anyone challenges my statement J 
am prepared to defend it on the strength 
of holy texts. Your experiences have gone 
far beyond those recorded in the Vedas 
and Puranas.'io Vivekananda, the most 

to. Swami Prabhananda ‘First Meetings with 


brilliant and rational among his dearest 
disciples, turned to scriptures in ordt^ to 
understand his master's life 'whose bright¬ 
ness would without them have dazzled 
him’, wrote Nivedita. ‘and left him incapable 
of analysing it.*t>t Vivekananda wrote: 
‘His hfe alone made me understand what 
the Sastras really meant, and the whole 
plan and scope of the old Sastras.’ Eminent 
pundits of Bengal in fact, had already met 
in Dakshineswar in an open meeting and 
had concluded from the authority of the 
scriptures that it was the Incarnation-Power 
of God that was working through the 
simple human body oi Ramakrishna. Yet 
with Ramakrishna, the eternal child, the 
ego had been totally obliterated. ‘He was 
not humble, but he seemed to have forgotten 
that Ramakrishna had ever been.’t2 *x’ ami 
‘mine’ were unknown to Ramakrishna. 
'Whatever exists is the Divine Mother’, he 
used to say. ‘He was contented to live the 
great life’, wrote Vivekananda, ‘and to 
leave it to others to explain’.^ 

A brimming river cannot contain it^lf. 
Nearly twelve years ago Ramakrishna had 
left the metropolis of Calcutta, totally 
rejecting its values, and had withdrawn 
himself into the secluded forest-garden of 
Dakshineswar temple, in order to realize 
God. Today he made a triumphant return 
with God, in the fullness of love. The 
spiritual radiance of Amitabha Buddha 
now combined with an all-embracing 
compassion of AvalokiteSwara Buddha, 
who turns every movement in hundred 
directions, in order to respond to the least 
cry of human suffering. Ramakrishna 
returned not to preach, but to love those 

Sri Ramakrishna’, Prabuddha Bharata (Calcutta: 
1980) vol. 8S, p. 338. 

is. The Complete Works of Sister Nivedita, 
(Calcutta: Sister Nivedita Girls’ School, 1972} 
p. 159. 

U* Ibid., p. 490. 

13- Ibid., p. 38. 
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whom, like Jonathan Seagull, he had once 
left behind. He returned not merely to 
scholars or temples or holy men, but more 
to the masses, to common men and women 
who were crying for God’s grace. 


Vivekananda found in his Master ‘a new 
God* and 'a new religion*. With a prophetic 
vision he asked modem man to turn from 
the worship of the ‘dead past* to that of 
Ramakrishna. the ‘living present*. ‘He 
is*. Vivekananda understood ‘the reformed 
and remodelled manifestation of all the past 
great epoch-makers in religion’.!* 

Western religions of Judeo-Chiistian 
origin, as historian Toynbee pointed out, 
began on ‘the west bank of the river 
Jordan’.!® The Jewish God Yahweh. the 
Islamic God AUah, and the Ahura Mazda 
of the Zorastrianism. or the Father in 
heaven in New Testament ‘came to be 
thought of as being fatherly, loving, 
righteous, but he was still held to be 
omnipotent.* He punishes evil-doers. He is 
kind to his followers and sometimes promises 
heavens full of wine and sense-pleasures. 
But a question, says Toynbee, was never 
properly answered. If the Almighty father 
is all-compassionate, and omnipotent, how 
is it that He creates so much of evil and 
suffering India knew the answer ages 
before. And Ramakrishna gave the answer 
by his realization of God as Divine Mother. 
‘The Divine Mother has become everything*. 
She is in evil. She is in good. She is life. 
She is death. It is all her play. ‘She is the 
gallows. She is the executioner. She is 
the victim*, Ramakrishna used to say. Our 

14 . The Complete Works of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda (Calcutta: Advdta Ashrama, 1978) 
vol. 6, p. 186. 

Arnold Toynbee, 'What does the West 
have to Learn from the East?*, PMP (Japan: 
PHP Institute International Inc.) August 1974. p. 4. 

16. Ibid., p. 10. 


karma leads us to bliss or suffering. Mo&er 
can untie that knot of karma, jf one turns 
to Mother. And even that turning to 
Mother depends on Her wUl. The way to 
receive Her grace is total surrender to the 
Divine will. Punisa is the pure consciousness. 
Prakrti or Mother is the dynamic aspect 
of that Absolute consciousness, like the 
serpent and its undulating movement. 
Her will may mean both death and 
immortality. She is Kali, the all-destroyer 
and all-preserver. One must face death in 
order to reach out to Her. 

For the Semitic religions there is no 
reincarnation. Death is the finale of life. 
And doom's day is the ultimate destiny of 
humanity, after which the great judgement 
by the ruling Almighty, will award either 
a paradiso or an inferno to the believers. 
The philosophy of existentialism, more 
developed after the first world war, made 
death not only the finale, but the only way 
of escape from ‘suffering’, which, in the 
sophodean way, is embedded in the very 
existence of life. ‘Today*, says Toynbee 
‘westerners find the prospect of annihilation 
unbearable*.!’ ‘The West*, he believes, 
‘have been less clear-sighted and less- 
courageous-minded than the Hindus. It is 
better to face the truth about the universe.'!® 

Ramakrishna realized this whole truth of 
life in both its earthly sufferings and its 
divine bliss. Despite his constant absorption 
in God, Ramakrishna was intensely human, 
and more sensitive to human suffering 
than the most sensitive amongst us. When 
a boatman slapped his brother on a boat 
in Ganga. Ramakrishna, standing far away 
on the steps, cried out in agonizing pain. 
Those slappings were stamped on his back. 
When his beloved mephew Akshay died 
Ramakrishna writhed in an agony df 
inconsolable grid. The absence of hit 

n- Jbid., p. 11. 
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beloved boy Naieadra made Mny weep for 
daya together. But the next moment, at 
an altered state of consciousness, he would 
realize that it is all due to the will of his 
Divine Mother. In Her curse there is the 
opening to a higher bliss. And both bliss 
and peace would soon return to Rama- 
krishna. The fullness of faith and com- 
pteteness of spiritual vision realized in 
God as Mother, mark Ramakiishna as a 
path-finder for those who worship God 
only as a father, a ruler, a justice-giver, 
or only as a symbol of all good. 

That all paths lead to one God is not a 
new concept to the Hindus, although it is 
unknown to Semitic religions. Krsna speaks 
of this idea in the Gita. But Ramakrishoa 
demonstrated this by his life, stepping far 
beyond the boundaries of the Hindu faith. 
He had the vision of Christ as a child on 
the lap of Mother Mary, and this vision 
appealed more to Ramakiishna who 
himself was a child of Mother. Rama- 
krishna experienced and realized God in 
all its aspects. God as mother, as friend, 
as lover, as father, as child, and finally, 
again, as Mother. The Motherhood of 
God became his crowning achievement. 
Muhammad Daud Ruhbar wrote that 
Ramakrishna ‘should be . remembered as 
the Son of Woman’ as Jesus ‘is remembered 
as the Son of Man.’iB Nivedita, the western 
disciple of Vivekananda. wrote, ‘the soul 
that becomes a child finds God oftenest 
as Mother.*^ Ramakrishna’s life demon- 
jitrated religion as one of love for God, 
especially, God as Mother, who is nearer 
tihan the nearest to us. His was not a 
religion of submission to and fear of a 
ruling God, the Almighty, the punisher, or 
inotector. His was not a religion meant 

W. World Thinkers on Ramakrishna-Vivek- 
ananda, (Calcutta: Ramakrishna Mission Institu e 
of Culture, 1983) p. 13. 

an* Complete Works of Sister Nivedita, op. 
dt. voL 1, p. 465. 


for proselytization or crusade. HUi was 
the religion of a total surrender to God 
and an universal love spanning continents 
and uniting religions. 

Physicist Fritjof C^pra has shown that 
civilization today has made a shift to a 
new paradigm, a new set of values and 
thinkings. The male principle of reason, 
domination and power symbolized by yan 
is giving way, both in science and society, 
to tile female principle yin of mutual 
understanding, cooperation, harmony, com¬ 
plementarity of opposite thoughts and 
universal love to aU. irrespective of caste 
and creed.2i Ramakrishna, the greatest 
champion of the Motherhood of God, 
stands as the beginner and the epitome of 
this new paradigm. Did Ramakrishna’s 
Mother-worship have any impact on the 
world ? Probably it is too early to predict. 
But indications are clear. Thirty thousand 
Christian nuns and monks have appealed 
to Pope for a rewriting of the Bible. Who 
said God is father ? Who can deny that 
God is Mother ? Let there be ‘our Mother 
and Father in heaven’ where it was only 
‘our Father in heaven*. The pressure is 
mounting.2a 

Materialism taught us to respect ‘gold’ 
or economic prosperity as the end of life. 
Ramakrishna realized that religion is not 
possible for empty stomachs. But he also 
realized that bread is not the end. but the 
means to something higher in life—the 
divinity within. He renounced gold. And 
this renunciation was so complete that 
even an inadvertent touch of coin sent him 
to convulsions of pain. When somebody 
offered him money, he fainted. What more 
does a man need when he is perpetually 
protected by the Queen of the universe ? 

W. The Schumacher Lectures, Ed. Satith 
Kumar, (Loudon: Sphere Books Ltd. 1982) 
Abacus E^, pp. 130-135. 

82. Time (New York) 24. October 1983. p. 40. 
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Would it not be a betrayal to depend 
upcm man? 

The renuncialion of Ramakrishna is 
not exhausted here. The vision of Divine 
Mother Ramakrishna had experienced in 
the tempb of KalL As time went on. 
Ramakrishna began to see the visilde 
manifestation of the same Divine Mother 
in all women, even in the fallen on». Wito 
Ramakrishna a dichotomy between thought 
and action was unknown. The intensity of 
thus realization now drove him to practise 
it in his own personal Ufe. Finally on an 
auspicious night he literally worshipped 
his own young wife Sarada Devi as Divine 
Mother. Christ did not marry. Buddha 
and Caitanya left their wives. Rama* 
krishna’s absolute renunciation of sensate 
pleasures ended in deification of his own 
wife with whom he lived all through like 
a child, in unbroken purity. He demonstrated 
what the Ha Upanlsad taught us—the 
ddficaticm of life, by renuncialion of lust 
and greed. Ramakrishna’s renunciation is 
superhuman. His holiness is unparalleled. 
History has no such precedence. Vivek* 
ananda wrote, Tt took me six years to 
understand that he was not holy, because 
he had become holiness itself .’3 

Ramakrishna’s another disciple, Swami 
Saradananda, said that after his historic 
realization of Mother in all women. 
Ramakrishna was transformed into a child, 
and his body-consciousness was gone 
forever. And with the loss of body con¬ 
sciousness, Ramakrishna was permanently 
elevated to Divya-bhava, a state of Divine 
consciousness.^ He saw God everywhere. 
God as Mother led him to the highest 
monistic vision attainable to any human 

23* Complete Works of Sister Nivedita, op. 
cit. voL 1, p. 485. 

Swami Saradananda, Sri Ramakrishna the 
Great Master, translated into English by Swami 
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being. He used to say that in this age <me 
will attain to the divinity in life earlier by 
worshipping God as Mother. The name of 
Mother drivra away at once Maya, the 
enchantress, the veiling and dehiding 
power of ignorance. 

We have seen how Ramakrishna in his 
Advaita sadhana had realized that the 
transcendent and the immanent are erne. 
Thenceforward he rejected nothing as 
‘unreal*, but acceptoi everything as 
manifestation of God. One must take the 
bel fruit, he used to say. in its wholeness 
with its kernel, its seeds, and even its outer 
shell. As this vision deepened, the distinc¬ 
tion between work and worship, between 
the sacred and the s^lar. between the 
sentient and insentient fell off. Religions, 
today, are killing human beings like 
beasts of prey. Ramakrishna saw the 
living in the non-living. In the broken 
stone image of Krsna in Dakshineswar 
temple, Ramakrishna saw the ‘living God*. 
He refused to banish it and made it ‘whole’ 
by his life-giving touch. He used to speak, 
in his usual humour, of the three divine 
figures in Vaisnava scriptures—^‘Advaita, 
Caitanya, Nityananda’.^fi When man sees 
one (Advaita) everywhere, his higher 
consciousness (Caitanya) is awakened. Life 
then becomes a place of perpetual bliss 
(Nityananda). He vehemently chided the 
Vaisnava bdbdjis wlmn they spoke to him 
of ‘compasrion to living beings’. ‘Compas¬ 
sion ?’ protested Ramakrishna. ‘Who 
can show compassion to God in flesh and 
blood ? Nay. not compassion, but worship 
of God in man.’ His life itself stood cnit 
as demonstration of this living truth. He 
refused to reject the fallen actresses, the 
untouchable sweeper, and the dninkaid 
despots. He gave them his blessings and 
spoke to them the kindest wmrds, vad 

se* Sii Sri RSmaifftfo KaihUmrta, op. dt, 
Vol. 5, p. 94. 
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cared fcv them ev^ when he lay on death 
bed, Ramakrishna dms turned religioo 
into service. The uplift of the common 
masses became a spiritual pursuit. Spiritual 
transcendence finally led to spiritual 
dynamism—^the practical Vedanta, which is 
Ramakrishna’s unique gift to humanity. 

In a vision Ramakrishna once saw 
himself sitting alone on a mountain on 
skulls.^ Did he see himself as the life- 
giver to the dead bones of our civilization, 
where 'hollow men’ with their ‘headpiece 
filled with straw* had emln-aced a death of 
the soul in lieu of a few fishes and loaves ? 
Did he see himself as the saviour of a 
world where war-mongeis were getting 
ready to leave behind only mountains of 
skulls ? Today we stand with sufficient 
thermonuclear weapons by which we can 
bring the total devastations of ‘World War 
Two once a second for the length of a lazy 
afternoon’, as Carl Sagan put it.^'? We are 
ready for it. The craziest among us can 
trigger it any moment with the callous 
stupidity of Schopenhaur’s ‘blind will’. The 
superindustrial civihzation today has 
brought machines and comforts. But peace 
has receded from modern men, and ‘they 
are paying for this a higher price than ever 
in terms of psychological stress and strain’.^ 
The need today is not more riches or the 
creation of another sectarian dogma. We 
have enough of lethal weapons along with 
mutually conflicting dogmas whose follow¬ 
ers are busy in conducting colossal 
genocide in the name of religion. The 

^ Sn Sri RSmakrfna Kath&mrta, op. dt., 
Vol. 4. p. 56. 

Quoted in Arthur C. Clarke, Star Wars 
and Star Peace (New Delhi: Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, 1986) p. 2. 

28. Arnold J. Toynbee, ‘Paying die Price of 
an Industrial Revolution’, PHP, op. dt, 
November 1974, p. 59. 


exigency of the hour is the restoration dt 
‘ntnrmal human faculty of qiiritual 
contemplation*. Ramakrishna's message 
puts an end to dogmatism, and brings us 
back to spiritual exploration for God witMn 
and without. 

On that memorable day, 1 January 1886, 
when seekers of God approached him for 
grace, he only said. ‘Let your highmr 
consciousness be awakened.* The words 
fraught with a super human potency, made 
the blessed souls feel that their innate 
divinity had truly been awakened lifting 
them up forever from their biological levels 
to a divine life. Ramakrishna asked none 
to worship this god. follow that prophet. 
or respect that book. His message was to 
manifest the true manhood, the divinity 
in man, whatever be the path suited to the 
taste of the individual. 

With infinite sacrifice he paved for us 
the way of survival and the way to per¬ 
fection. Two sign posts signify this way: 
One is the unity of ail creeds and religions, 
and the other is the essential divinity of 
life in a holistic universe. Toynbee, one of 
the intemational saints of this century, 
realized that Ramakrishna’s way is the way 
of human survival today. Shall we listra 
to Ramakrishna, or surrender^ to our 
indifference to the God who returned to 
save us. and thus embrace total extinction ? 
Only a ‘higher sanity* can save us, and 
this is what is slowly emerging among the 
younger generation of the We.st. as Theodore 
Roszak discovers in his study of western 
man. 

Nancy Louis Moore, a young and 
affluent girl, was burning herself in broad 
daylight right in front of a petrol pump in 
Los Angeles. As the flames of petrol 
began to envelop her, pei^le saw with 
wonder that Nancy held out during these 
last moments a picture of Ramakrislma. 
She died quietly with her ey« fiiud on the 
saviour. Prob^ly Ramakrishna came too 
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late in ba life, but Nancy's ^th<defying 
gaze proved she recognized the saviour.^ 
This hunger /or Ramakrishna is now 
increasing both in East and West. 

Today Ramakrishna is slowly emerging 
as the symbol of all religions—isorvadharma 
svarUpa. Hindus see in him the embodiment 
at all gods and goddesses— sarvadevadevl- 
svat&pa, Sufi mystics see in him a true 
mystic. Christians find in him the rebirth 
of a Christ. The world slowly sees in him. 
the ‘God of AU’.» 

Vivekananda who understood him most, 
hardly preached him as an incarnation of 
God when he first began to preach Rama- 
krishna’s message both in the East and the 
West. To this beloved disciple, Rama¬ 
krishna made his final self-revelation—‘He 
who came as Rama, He who came as 
Krsna, has come this time as Ramakrishna.’ 
Yet Vivekananda knew full well in the end 
of the nineteenth century, that time was 
not yet ripe for men to see God's return 
in Ramakrishna. To his erstwhile intellec¬ 
tual and atheist disciple. Vivekananda 
wrote: ‘God, though everywhere, can be 
known to us in and through human 
character. No character was so perfect 
as Ramakrishna. and that should be the 
centre round which we ought to rally: at 
the same time allowing everybody to 
regard him in his own light, either as God. 
saviour, teacher, model, or a great man. 
just as he pleases.’si To Ramakrishna's 
own disciples, he wrote: *si»ead only what 
be came to teach. Never mind his name— 
it will spread of itself’.aa 

That was during the last decade of the 

SB. Shankan Prasad Basu, Vivekananda O 
SamakdRn Biwaivarfa (Bengali) (Calcutta: 
Mandal Book House, B.S. 1383) vol. 2. p. 2S2. 
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Claude Staike Inc., 1974). 
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Advaita Asbrama. 1981) p. 68. 
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19th century. Today Ramdcrishna is a 
‘living presence'. name inspires new 
life in dead souls. The ‘spiritual impact' 
of his movement is emerging with a power 
to guide humanity, as Vivekananda saw it. 
‘for at least fifteen hundred years'. Like 
‘tidal waves’ his ideas are rolling today 
both in the East and the West. 

Recently in 120 Yoga Vedanta Centres 
in Basque and other places in Spain, more 
than seven thousand young men and women 
are literally worshipping the picture of 
Ramakrishna.93 Buddha’s and Christ’s 
pictures are imaginary. Islam does not 
allow any picture of its Messiah. Rama- 
krishna’s is the only historical photograph 
of a God-Man. A swami of the Order 
was invited to teach them the formal 
worship. Many more are waiting in vain 
for an evangel of Ramakrishna. A western 
swami of the Ramakrishna Order said 
recently, ‘the increase in intere.st in 
Hinduism in Holland and Belgium is 
dramatic. In fact, we cannot hope to 
minister to such a huge flock.’94 Western 
Vedantists, and even Russian intellectuals 
are eagerly waiting for the Ramakrishna 
Order to send swamis to their countries. 

During his life-time Ramakrishna one 
day worshipped his own photagraph and 
made the prophetic self-revelation. ‘In 
times to come this photo will be 
worshipped in every household’. That 
time has come. 

Today Ramakrishna is everywhere, in 
the grocer’s shops as well as in the 
chambers of kings and philosophers. In 
the stark simplicity of his half-naked 
dress he seems to laugh at our affluence 
and amenities, our stock-piles of thermo¬ 
nuclear weapons. He smiles in the 

33. ‘Hindu Europe’, The Week (Kottayam: 
A Maiayalain Manorama Publication) January 
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Miss of God. There is an unmistakable 
touch of Siti’s pathos in his radiant smile, 
a touch of Christ's and Buddha's compas¬ 
sion for the accumulated sufferings of 
men. With infinite love he seems to speak 


to us. *He diat foBoweth me shall not 
waUceth in darkness, but shaD have the 
light of life.... I am the truth, the way to 
the everiasting life.’ Ramakrishna seems 
to remind us of God's new return to man. 


RELEVANCE OF YOGA IN TODAY’S LIFE’ 

SWAMI BHUTESHANANDA 


1 feel great pleasure to be in your midst 
in this Ashrama. The subject for talk this 
evening is, relevance of yoga in today’s life. 
By today’s life I mean the modern way of 
living where we have made some adrance 
so far as the acquisition of the various 
amenities of life is concerned. But then 
along with these amenities, there have also 
come various troubles with which we have 
been afflicted in our everyday life. It is 
not that we alone are facing these problems 
in India. The trouble is everywhere. In 
the affluent countries they have enough 
money, and sufficient amenities in life, but 
even then th^ are not happy. Most cS us 
do not know how to get rid of this un¬ 
happiness born of afffuenpe. Perhaps there 
is no possibility of having a society where 
there will be no difficulties, no conflicts, no 
troubles of any kind. Wliether in the East 
or in the West, the condition of human life 
is more or less the same, though there may 
be different forms and different appearances 
‘of the joys and sufferings of life. One 
thing that is common everywhere, is that 
we are unhappy. This unhappiness is due 
mainly to our not being able to find a 
direction towards which we should make 
progress. We are talking of backward 
countries, advanced countries, rich countries, 
poor countries, but everywhere one common 
factor is always present. It is this all- 
pervading unhappiness, and if we go to the 
loot of this unhappiness'we will find that 


our life is without a purpose. In the West 
people, particularly the younger generation, 
are extremely bewildered because they do 
not know what should be the purpose of 
life. In the absence of such a definite 
purpose, there are many in the West par¬ 
ticularly the younger people, who are turning 
hippies. They are outcasts of the society. 
They cannot accommodate themselves in the 
society. Nor the society can find the means 
to make ffiem integrated into it. They have 
become outcasts. They have gone out of 
the fold of society. They have refused to 
believe in the norms that are usually believed 
in. This is the unfortunate state of things 
both in the West and in the East. 

In India many of us. we know, are below 
the poverty line, without having sufficient 
amenities of life. Many of us lack even the 
minimum requirements. We do not have 
enough to eat, we do not have enough to 
wear. We do not have enough accommoda¬ 
tion in dwelling places. This is die 
primary need for everyone. Those who are 
comparatively affluent are found to be with¬ 
out any belief in ancient moral values and 
ancient philosophical roots in which their 
life can be stable and move firmly. Now 
that is the condition more or less every¬ 
where in one form or other. We are 
suffering from the absence of a spiritual 

* Talk delivncd at the Ramakrishna Mission, 
Raipur, M.P., on 1 December 1985. 
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directum in life. What should be the aim 
diat we are striving to attain ? What is our 
goal that we are to advance towards ? When 
the goal is lost sight of, thoi turning back¬ 
ward or forward, beii:® advanced or being 
backward, has no meaning. Advancemrait 
towards what? We do not know. Where 
are we going? What should be actual 
object that we want to attain in life ? This 
is the unfortunate rondition that we are 
passing through. 

The subject that is to be the theme of 
today’s talk is Yoga. Yoga is absolutely 
necessary for fixing our mind towards a 
goal. What is Yoga ? We do not find any 
unanimity in its meaning. Very often we 
think by Yoga the tricks that are performed 
by jugglers. That is what we mean by Yoga 
nowadays. We hear, there is a great yogi 
who is going to remain buried under ground 
for one month. That is what is called Yoga. 
Similarly there are various other things which 
pass in die name of Yoga. There arc 
tricksters who are considered to be yogis. 
Their performance is supposed to be yogic 
because of the supernatural powers they 
have gained by some means. This is no 
doubt a part of the Yoga, which says that 
by concentration of mind on various things 
and other kinds of disciplines such super¬ 
natural powers can, indeed, be attained. But 
acquiring supernatural power is not Yoga. 
Unfortunately, that is how the word Yoga 
has been very oftmi misunderstood and 
misinterpreted. Anybody becomes a yog^ 
if he can show something unusual which 
mhms cannot achieve. But the Yoga- 
sutra of Pataiijali, or the Gita wluch are 
the sources of our yogic knowledge, never 
mention that sort of trickery as the goal of 
Yoga. The Yoga, in the true sense, means 
that sort df tranquillity of mind which 
will free us from the inner and outra: 
tensions that we are suffering from 
constantly, eveiywhme. And this inner 
tension is increased all the more where 


there is more of weahh. Yoga means 
to acquire for us a mind vdiich will be 
balan<^, which will be in equilibrium, which 
will not be disturbed by the passing phases 
of life or the changing environmrat around 
us. That is the state of mind which will be 
most suitable for the highest enligh^unent 
in life. That is what is called Yoga. There 
are different kinds of Yoga, such as Bhakti 
Yoga, Jnana Yoga and the Yoga of 
Pataiijali which is considered to be the royal 
or Raja Yoga. Also there is another phase 
of Yoga known as Karma Yoga. These 
Yogas are all meant for making a man dmw 
out his inner essence of divinity. That is 
meant by the word Yoga. The means 
provided by Yoga is the systematic method 
of realizing our essential divinity which has 
been described by various sages, and in 
various scriptures. But the result will be 
one and the same—transcending our lower 
self and reaching the divinity within. We 
must have to raise ourselves above the 
animality, the state of animals. We have 
no control over our mind. We have no 
control over our passions. We have no control 
over the actions that we perform, and in 
this manner we are constantly dissipating 
our energy and perhaps we are just bringing 
us near to failures and frustrations. You 
know for certain that moral values have 
gone down very low. Even spiritual 
values, in general, are also at a low ebb. 
We all know it. But we do not understand 
or can not think precisely as to how we can 
get rid of this state and rise above this 
degrading condition so that we shall be in 
a better position to express the divinity that 
is within us. We are, in India, believers in 
the essential divinity of man. But that belief 
has become only a sort of dogma, only an 
article of faith. We never tried seriously to 
apply this ideal to life itself. Now, that is 
the reason why in spite of such high-sound¬ 
ing words that we utter, we are also at a 
great depth of degradation. Everywhme 
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this is the conditioa. Here, in our countiy, 
it is extremely painful to see that the lai^ 
of the sages and saints has gone down to 
such an extent that our younger generation 
has almost lost faith in the heritage of our 
country. We feel that we are very much 
degraded because we cannot cope with the 
progress made by the western people 
technically, scientifically and economically. 
We think, our poverty is a sin. And that 
sort of self>degradation, that sort of a loss 
of esteem for our own heritage, is a ruinous 
factor for us. We are being ruined for this 
sort of self-condemnation. In this country 
particularly, poverty was never considered 
to be a crime. But today, because (rf die 
impact of western society and their way of 
life, we also have begun to feel in the same 
way. We also are thinking today that 
because we arc scientifically backward, we 
are in a state of poverty. It is tn» that 
poverty should not be allowed to degrade 
our life. In our country the poorest section 
of the people are at the lowest rung of the 
ladder in society. But we have forgotten 
that poverty and irreligion or immorality 
do not go together. We are looking here 
and there only to improve our conditiems 
economically by borrowing technology and 
other things from outside. Of course, what¬ 
ever is necessary for raising the condition 
of the poor must be provided. But then, 
poverty itself should not be considered a 
crime. Even if we can transplant ourselves 
in the culture of the West and imbibe it, 
should we be happy? Is not unhappiness 
also rampant there? 

So, we have to look back and find out 
what was considered by our t^s to be the 
safety of the entire humanity. And ^t 
safety is in maintaining a sort of equiUbriura 
in our mental and spiritual horizon. This 
equilitnium we have lost today. But there 
are means for regaining the same. And these 
T peans are available in the teadiings 
of the samts and sages, in our scriptures. 


It is here that the word YogR becomes 
relevant. R2ja Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, Xfiina 
Yoga or Karma Yoga, any or 
more of these various yogas can raise us 
frmn a state of internal and ext^al suffer¬ 
ings to a better understanding of our future 
and better understanding of our goal. But 
we have not applied them to the daily life 
of our individuals. We speak of them, but 
it becomes simply a sort of hypocrisy, whoi 
we speak of things which we do not [Mractise 
in our everyday life. This Yoga, therefore, 
has to be applied to the everyday life of 
our country, as also of the whole world. IF 
this practice is continued seriously, the Yoga 
is bound to raise us, from where we are, to 
a higher state of existence, where there wiU 
not be so mudi strife, so much conflict, and 
so much miseries in various ways. That is 
what has to be understood. 

The word Yoga, as we understand accord¬ 
ing to the sage Patanjali, the interi»eter of 
Yoga, is what is called ‘control of the mind*. 
It is the mind that makes us happy or 
unhappy because the mind is uncontrolled. 
Therefore, it leads to various kinds of 
miseries. Happiness, particularly abiding 
happiness, is possible only for a person who 
has controlled his mind so that the mind 
may not be scattered anywhere and every¬ 
where. In the Upanisads it is said that the 
higher reason or intellect should be the 
restraining factor. Our human life is 
compared to a journey in a chariot. The 
higher reason in us is the charioteer who 
is seated in the chariot whidi is drawn by 
horses. The horses are compared to the 
sense organs. They are drag^ng this diariot 
of the body. These unbridled horses are 
to be controlled. Mind has been stated as 
the reins that hold the horses m the ri^t 
direction, and the direction is given by 
buddM or hi^r reason, the charioteer. It 
is the charioteer who gives a diiectkm to 
the horses to pull the chariot in the ri^t 
directioa. If tite horses are not cmitn^ed, 
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if the senses are not contidled by the dis¬ 
criminating factor buddM, then naturally 
we shall be ruined. We do not know where 
the horses, the senses, will take us. It is 
only under the constraint of the mind which 
is directed by buddhi, that we can proceed 
towards the desired goal. That is clearly 
stated in our scriptures as the way to 
achieve success in life. Our success does 
not mean attaining a temporary objective. 
Because that temporary objective may not 
take us towards the ideal goal. Temporary 
objective may be anything. But the ultimate 
goal has to be kept in mind. Widiout our 
keeping constant watch as to whether we 
are losing sight of the ideal, the goal, we 
may be only distracted and led astray. That 
has to be clearly understood. And Yoga 
is an integral factor in directing our energy 
towards the final goal of realizing our 
divinity by gaining complete control over 
the senses. Yoga is the director to this final 
goal. It is here that Yoga has got relevance 
to our life, not only now, but everywhere, 
at all times. It is particularly relevant today 
when we are without any guidance, without 
any purpose in life, towaids which we are 
to proceed consciously. That is why we 
find so much of conflict and misery. We 
are doing harm to ourselves because of 
our JndifiFerence towards this final objective 
in life. 

What is our real nature ? Our real nature, 
according to the scriptures, is perfect peace, 
harmony and knowledge. That is the 
ultimate objective. But we have lost sight 
of that and are only running about hither 
and thither and saying all the time that ‘we 
are unhappy, we are unhappy’. Everywho’e 
people repeat this refrain of modern life— 
*we are unhappy’. Even people who are 
supposed to have maximum amenities of 
life which should make one happy, say, 
‘we too are unhappy’. People come to us 
seeking happiness. How can we give them 
hapi^ss when their life is not controlled ? 


If we ask than to control their 
will laugh at us and say, ‘Oh. if that is the 
panacea, thoi we are not gdng to have it*. 
They never tried to control their minds nor 
they had ever heard that such a thing was 
necessary. From our childhood we are 
used to hearing, ‘you must acquire education, 
you must also learn science and technology, 
so that you can stand the keen competitions 
of today.’ They are giving us ideas for 
making ourselves stronger than others, so 
that we may not be left behind, and 
dominated by others. But that is the way 
of competition only. And this competition 
is the mother of all sorts of conflict and 
misery. That is all that we are told today. 
But we do not have the patience of mind 
to practise what our sages have said about 
this kind of conflicts and their remedies. 
Great sages had enough knowledge to 
understand the intricate workings of the 
mind. Mind is constantly throwing up ideas 
which always distract us. We do not know 
how to check this flow of thoughts and 
desires constantly storming our minds, thus 
making us unhappy and unbalanced in aU 
spheres of life. We do not know how to 
have a little calmer state of mind. We 
know that we are disturbed and that we 
are in conflict. We know that we are 
suffering from hypertension, as we often 
say. People are always trying to resort to 
some temporary means without going to 
the root of the problem. They do not follow 
the procedure which can undoubtedly free 
them from diis kind of hypertension and 
conflict, free them from this tension of keen 
competition or rather brutal competition, 
in modem life. The theory of evolution, 
according to modon thinking, is based on 
the basic idea of this competition. Every¬ 
where the slogan is. ‘survival of the fittest’. 
And fittest means the stremgest, the 
trickiest, and the most ruthless group of 
peofde who can dominate ovor others, and 
even survive by eliminating others. That is 
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the way in which we are being trained. But 
we know that this wUl not bring good to 
anybody, because this conflict will go on 
endlessly. Today we are dominating oth^s. 
Tomorrow the table will turn and they will 
dominate over us. In this way. history 
consists of die rise and fall of great empires, 
great people who have tried to dominate 
over others. Ultimately these very pec^le 
were dominated by those who had been 
under their thumbs. That is how the so- 
called ‘struggle for existence’ is going on. 
But that can never bring us lasting peace, 
and much less the individual peace which 
is the goal of every individual. We are 
trying to be happy, we are trying to be free 
from this kind of conflict, but then, we do 
not know how to solve this conflict. There 
are sages and saints who are talking to us 
from behind, ‘My children, you are going 
in a wrong direction. First of all. you will 
have to control your passions, control your 
mind, and then only peace will come. 
Peace never comes by controlling others’. 
That if the way that we have to go, and 
Yoga will be a very important factor, an 
essential item in our life which will lead us 
to mental peace, and freedom from conflicts. 

At the very out^l. Yoga asks us to 
control our mind—c/V^a vrtti nirodha. It 
means the quietening of the mind whidi is 
throwing up constantly wave after wave of 
thoughts, of desires, the vrttis. They are 
constantly rising from below the mind, from 
the depth, as it were, and we are helpless 
* to check this flow of ideas which are 
; distracting us. Now that has to be 
controlled in a methodical manner. No 
haphazard method will do it. We have to 
be wholehearted in that process. No 
trickery can be helpful in this manner. 
Yc^ does not mean any kind of trickery, 
any kind material achievement or 
gaining superiority over others by some 
tricks. What is necessary is a control over 
our passions, over our mind, over our 


thought process, whidh alone can save us 
from this kind of distraction, this kind of 
misery. That is the aim the Yoga has for 
taking us out of this miserable existence of 
today. Mind has to be trained, and trained 
in a methodical manner, and that methodical 
mann^ will require our being established 
in absolute purity. 

Purity and truthfulness are essentials for 
a Y 09 . There are eigbt-fold paths of 
Yoga—Yama, Niyama. Asana, P)n3;t;i3yama. 
Pnityahdra, Dharapa, DhySna and Sai^hi. 
That is so clearly stated that there cannot 
and should not be any kind of confusion, 
in the minds of the people. First of all, we 
must have control over our senses. We 
must have absolute purity and truthfulness. 
These are the absolutely necessary grounds 
on which the foundation of Yoga is built. 
This foundation can never be built by any 
kind of trickery, or breath contnd, or 
simply by some physical exercise. Hiey 
can produce some results, but those results 
are not worth attaining. Because when the 
mind remams impure even if we have got 
certain supernatural powers, the pow«^ 
will be only abused and Anally spell ruin 
for us. Those powers are very dlflicult to 
control. A man with such powers is a 
dangerous man, not a Yogi. AU these 
powers attained through trickery or physical 
control or even mental control, are not 
going to take us to any higher state of 
existence. They are not going to free us 
from the misery that we are suffering from. 
On the other hand, they will only make us 
worse than we are now. Sri Ramakrishna 
says that any kind of supernatural power 
is not a help, but a hindrance toirards God 
realization. What is necessary is complete 
control over the senses and the mind, and 
a proper direclKHi given to our life’s 
journey towards the final goal, by the 
discriminating buddM. That is wl^t is 
absolutely necessary. So, Yoga does not 
mean any kind of physical control, or 
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phyacal exercise, nor even a mental 
exercise. That is why we have to clearly 
understand what is the purpose set before 
a Yogi. A Yogi must be one who has 
cornice control over himself, and who 
has only good wishes for everybody and 
harms none. The preparatory steps like 
Yama, Niyama, Asana, Prat^Iyama, 
Pratyahfira are absolutely necessary in order 
to reach that hipest state of consciousness, 
or Sam3dhi which is not merely stopjnng 
the mental processes for somdtime, but which 
manifests the divine man within us for ever. 
That is what is the aim of Yoga and that has 
to be constantly remembered. Without that 
aim, if we try to practise Yoga we shall do 
more harm than good to ourselves and to 
society. We find individuals demonstrating 
the Asanas in the streets, making people 
wander. What has he achieved thereby? 
Has he become a better man? Has his 
mind become purer? Has he developed 
thereby sympathy for the whole world ? 
Has he attaint peace thereby ? No. 
It is merely a sort of profession for earning 
money by duping people. We must reali^ 
that ±is is not Yoga. Yoga never meant 
that sort of trickery, performed in the streets 
for just earning money. Sri Ramakrishna 
once told a story about the acquiring of 
supernatural powers. There were two 
brothers. One brother left the house and 
went for spiritual practice. After twelve 
years he returned home and said, ‘You see, 
1 have adiieved great powers'. Then die 
younger brother said, ‘Yes brother, can you 
show what you have adiieved ?’ ‘Yes, 
come with me,* said the elder brother. 
Saying this, he went to a river, and then 
just walked over the water straight to the 
other side. Reaching the other side he saw 
the younger brother sailing by a boat to the 
same bank he had reached. The younger 
brother asked the elder brother, ‘What have 
you achieved Inother?’ ‘E>id you not see, 
I croksed the met by walking over water ?* 
answered d» elder. The younger brother 


then replied, ‘Ye$ brother, 1 too crossed 
the same river by a boat and I had to pay 
only one pice for this trip. So what you 
have attai^ by your practice during 
twelve years, is worth a pdce.’ These are 
the subde truths we do not often under¬ 
stand. Gaining supernatural power is never 
the ambition of a Yogi. A Yogi wants to 
solve the problems of bis life by making 
intense spiritual effort to become truthful, 
pure, compassionate, and thus attain the 
highest peace and bliss. He sets, before us 
an example so that by following his foot¬ 
steps we also can solve our problems by 
raising ourselves from the level of the 
brutes to the status of the divine. This 
divinity within ourselves has to be given 
expression. And Yoga is the system which 
has given clearly intelligible means by 
whidi we can reach that state of complete 
divinity. That is the ambition of a Yogi. 
We should remember that, and evaluate all 
Yogis from that point of view. Has the 
Yogi achieved something by means of whidi 
he has got mastery over his senges ? Has 
he been able to control the vagaries of his 
mind ? Has he been filled with eternal 
peace undisturbed by any change in 
drcumstances ? Has he been a blessing to 
the world ? These are the questions that 
have to be asked, and then only we know 
who a Yogi is. I would not go into details 
about it, because Yoga is a Systran that is 
meant not only for understanding, but 
more tor practice. It requires a lifelong 
attempt to continue in such practices in 
order to reap the true benefit of Yoga. The 
so-called supernatural powers lead us 
nowhere. 

I have given you just a summary of what 
Yoga should be and what it should not be. 
I hope, this will give you some idea. I 
know, you are attending to a series of 
lectures on Yoga. So 1 do not fed it 
necessary to go mto further details. With 
these few remarks I take your leave. 



SWAMI MVEKANANDA : MISSIONARY, SAINT OR PROPHET? 

DR. SATISH K. KAPOOR 


have a message ta the West as Buddha 
had a message to the East’, said Swami 
Vivekananda.^ Did he know that he was a 
second Buddha? Was the statement bom 
of a prophetic vision or simple reason ? 
Did it reflect only the sentimentality of an 
orator, or the deep anguish of a reformer ? 
All this leads one to ask : Was Swami 
Vivekananda a missionary, saint, or a 
prophet ? 

A missionary is one who attempts to 
persuade or convert others to his position 
or principles in the land of his birth or 
outside^. Swami Vivekananda was not a 
missionary of the class in which we j^ace 
William Carey* or Alexander Duff*. He 
remarked on many occasions that he did 
not go to the West to preach Hinduism. 
‘1 was never a missionary nor ever would 


!■ The Complete Works of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda (Calcutta. Advaita Ashrama, 1970) 
vol. 5, p. 314 (Hereafter referred to as Complete 
Works) 

The Random Home Dictionary (College 
Edn) (New Delhi. Allied Publishers Pvt. Ltd., 
1976) pp. 854-55. 

3- A Baptist missionary of England (1761- 
1834) who pioneered the Christian missions to 
India in the latter part of 18th century. Through 
his influence The particular Baptist Society 
for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen' 
.was formed in 1892. He translated the Bible 
into 24 Indian dialects besides compiling grammars 
And dictionaries of several languages. See W 
Benham. The Dictionary of Religion (London, 
1891) pp. 206-7. 

4« A Scottish Presbyterian missionary who 
remained in Calcutta from 1830 to 1863 and did 
much to promote education and social reform 
He was an inveterate critic of Hinduism and 
made some converts among the educated section 
of the people of Bengal. See Sachebidananda 
Bhattacharya, A Dictionary of Indian Histo'y 
(New York: George Biaziller, Inc., 1967) 
pp. 315-16. 


be one—my [dace is m the Himalayas’*. 
He also said, ‘I do not come to convert 
you to a new belief. I want to make the 
methodist a better metfaodist; the presby- 
terian, a better presbyterian; the Unitarian 
a better Unitarian. 1 want to teach you to 
live the truth, to reveal the light within 
your own soul.’ Many American news¬ 
papers confirmed the truth of sudi utterances 
of the Svt^i. The correspondent of the 
Appeal Avalamhe, for example, after inter¬ 
viewing him, remarked: ‘He is h^e not 
to propagate the doctrines of any religion 
of India, and make converts to the same... ’ 
Detroit Free Press reported that ‘the Indian 
exponent of divii» doctrines made many 
converts in the Windy city’. At the same 
time the same journal noted ‘an entire 
lack of the missionary spirit in the distin¬ 
guished visitor.’ To the interviewer, the 
Swami himself remarked that the Hindus 
never sought to thrust their religious views 
on others. He emphasired in most of his 
lectures in America and Eng^nd that he 
was not on a proselytizing mission. ‘They 
were (Zhristian; it was well. He was a 
Hindu: that also was well. In his country 
different creeds were formulated for the 
needs of people of different grades of 
intelligence, all this marking the progress of 
spiritual evolution.’ He ridiculed the system 
of ‘bribing men to become Christians’, and 
delineated the Hindu belief that conversion 
amounted to perversion. 

By conversion the Christians meant ‘the 
reorientation of the soul of an individual... 
a turning which implies a consciousness 
that a great change is involved, that the old 
was wrong and the new is right. It k seen 

6* Swami Vivdiananda'a lettw to PTofeuor 
Wriidit, May 1894. See Letters of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda (Calcutta: AilviUta Ariirama, 1970) p. 97. 
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at its fullest in the po^ive response of a 
man to the dioice set before him by the 
prophetic religions.. In its essence it was 
regarded as ‘a turning away from a sense 
ctf present wrongness at least as much as 
a turning towards a positive ideal.’ During 
his tour oi the mid-western parts of 
America. Swami Vivekananda was often 
questioned whether he was going to ocHivert 
the people. *1 take this for an insult’, he 
retorted. *I do not believe in this idea of 
conversion. Today we have a sinful man; 
tomorrow according to your idea he is 
osnverted and by and by attains unto 
holiness. Whence comes this change?' 

It may be noted that Christianity has 
throughout be;»i a missionary religion. The 
first records of the Chruch, as contained in 
the Acts of the Apostles, arc almost entirely 
a narrative of the first Christian missions. 
Baron Von Welz went to Dutch Guiana to 
rouse a missionary spirit among the 
Lutherans. Bartholomaus Ziegenbaig and 
Henry Plutschau went to Tranquebar to 
spread the gospel of Christ. St. Columbinus 
of Leinster went to the mountainous region 
of the Vosges, near Besaneem, to found the 
monasteries of Luxeuil and Fontaine. In 
England, ‘The Society for the propagation 
of the Gospel in foreign parts’ was founded 
in 1701 by the Royal Charter ‘for the 
religious instruction of the Queen’s subjects 
beyond the Seas.’ The Church Missionary 
Society was founded in 1799, to send 
missionaries to Asia and Africa. The 
Uniled Congress of Missions which met on 
28 September 1893 in the Columbus Hall 
of Oiicago, appointed a committee to 
arrange an International Missionary Con¬ 
ference between the representatives of all the 
Evangelical Churches, to devise means for 
evangelizing the whole world. Ironically, 
Charles Carroll Bonney who was the chief 
architect of the World’s Parliament of 
Relij^ns jmsided over it. In his paper 
entitled ‘Native Agencies—the chief hope of 


National Evangelisatimi’, Rev. J.T. Graioey 
of New Yoiic remarked that in India alone 
there were enouj^ native Christians to 
evangelize the entire Empire. He proj^esied 
that the day was not far olS when Christiamty 
would 'denK)Iish forever the pagan reli^ons.’ 

Swami Vivekananda's opposititm to 
missionary enterprise must have come as a 
response to such designs of some proselytiz¬ 
ing westerners. But he did not laun^ a 
counter proselytizing movement, though at 
times he argued that Vedanta could be the 
only universal religion. Does philosophy 
everywhere require missionaries ? Vivek¬ 
ananda knew full well that truth will make 
its way everywhere. Darwin or Plato were 
no missionaries and yet the well known 
theories connected with their names have 
gained converts the world over. The 
printer and the postman are the greatest 
missionaries of the present day. A 
philosophy which has an intrinsic universal 
appeal wins its way in the world without 
any missionary help. Where eloquence and 
persuation are necessary to appeal to the 
feelings and influence the conduct, there is 
always the need of a missionary. And 
Vedanta philosophy, of which Vivekananda 
himself was the embodiment, requires no 
more eloquence or personal influence. It 
is the realization of the philosophy that 
brings the power in the speaker. It is 
character which tells like a thunderbolt on 
the world. ‘Out of silence and purity comes 
Ihe word of power*, said Vivekananda. 

Was Swami Vivekananda a saint? The 
word is the gallicized form of the Latin 
sanctus which is the equivalent of the Greek 
hugios. Ihe popular notion of the saint is 
that of a being of eminent holiness, who is 
one of the immediate disciples of an 
incarnation of God. Ihe concept of 
saintliness pervades almost every religion of 
the world, whether ancient or contraiporary. 
According to The New Encyclopaedia 
Britanka saints are believed to be cormected 
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in a special manner with what is viewed as 
sacred loility^ods, ^iritnal powers, 
mythical beings and other aspects of the 
sacred or holy. The religious person may 
have various relattonships with the sacred : 
as seer, prophet, monk or other such 
personages. In the case of each of these 
however, a special kind of -relationship is 
involved. Seers, for example, have an 
inspirational vision of the future; prophets 
proclaim a revelation ; saviours are entrusted 
with effecting redemption, liberatimi or other 
salvatory conditions; monks and nuns live 
religious life in accordance with ascetic 
regulations. Sainthood implies a special 
type of relationship to the holy, a relation- 
^ip that is not automatically obtained by 
other religious personages through their 
performance of religious duties." And so 
the terms saint and missionary convey 
different meanings and point to two different 
varieties of holy bemgs nurtured in 
different environments. 

Swami Vivekananda was primarily a 
monk or sannyasin. A monk, originally, is 
a product of the orient. The missionary, 
though originated with the op.'insion of 
Buddhism, thrived more in the Occident: 
the former must be renunciatory in worldly 
matters,"^ the latter may or may not be; the 
former depends on his begging bowl, the 
latter may thrive on a salary; the former 
is a mendicant at one time, a recluse at 
another but never a householder; the 
latter has no such bindings. The essential 
trgits .of a monk or a sannyasin arc fear¬ 
lessness, self-imposed poverty, purity, 
cehbacy and pursuit of knowledge. Buddlia 
became a monk in after life. Ramakrishna 
and Christ were monks all throughout. 

9- The New Encyclopaedia Britanica, 
Macropaedia, (Chia^o: Helen Hemingway 
Benton, 1977) vol. 16, p. 163. 

7- The Bhagavad-Gita 9.28. ‘By this 
principle of renunciation you wall be liberated 
and come to me.’ 


Vivekananda described Jesus Christ as a 
scomyasin. ‘His reli^on is essentially fit 
for sannyasins only*, he said. *His teachings 
may be summed up as: ‘Kjive up”; 
nothing more being fit for the favoured 
few.*^ And when this all-renouncing monk 
turns into a man of highest realization, he 
knows himself as separate and higher one 
than a mere body-mind complex. ‘A person 
in the divine consciousness’, says the 
Bhagavad-Gita (5.8-9) ‘although engaged 
in seeing, hearing, toudiing, smelling, eating, 
moving about, sleeping and breathing always 
knows within himself that he actually does 
nothing at all. Bnrause while speaking, 
evacuating, receiving, opening or closing his 
eyes, he always knows that only the material 
senses are engaged with their objects and 
that he (the real self) is aloof from them.' 

The criteria of sainthood, as understood 
in the West, are martyrdom, holine.ss of 
life, miracles in life and after death. Some¬ 
times he leaves behind a popular cult. A 
saint must go through the process of canon- 
bAlion before being officisdly recognized as 
a saint. This tradition is never in vogue in 
the order of sannyasins. 

Swami Vivekananda never described him¬ 
self as a saint but {deferred to be called a 
sannyasin, although as a sannyasin he 
deviated, willingly, from some of the age- 
old customs. Many even argued that he 
was not a monk in the orthodox sense of 
the term for he crossed the Jambu-dvipa. 
partook of the western food, and attended 
musical concerts. The missionaries in the 
West even accused him of moving freely 
with lady devotees.® But a truly realized 
soul ceases to see any distinction between 
man and woman. ‘If the missionaries tell 

»• The Complete Works, (1968) VoL 6, p. 109." 

9- In a letter to Diiranji Saheb wntten on IS 
November 1894, he asserted: ‘The Sannyasin 
has not lost a bit of his Sannyasin&hip, even his 
mode of Uvuig.’ See Complete Works (1964), 
VoL 8, p. 325. 
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you*, he wrote to Alasinga, that 1 have ever 
broken the two great vows of die sannyaan— 
chastity and poveriy-tell them that they 
are Uars.'^® As regards taking food 
from the western hom^ he remarked : *If 
the people want me to keep strictly to any 
Hindu diet, please, tell them to send me a 
cook and money enough to keep him.’^.^ 
Few would understand the deep significance 
of Swami Vivekananda’s undertaking a sea 
voyage. Orthodox pundits were unaware of 
the global responsibilities which India 
ascribed to him as a guardian and rejuvena- 
tor of the Hindu religion. In a letter to 
Dtwanji &heb on IS November 1894, 
Swami Vivekananda argued as to why a 
sannyasin should go abroad. ‘The only 
claim you have to be recognised in the world 
IS your religicm', he wrote, ‘and good 
.specimens of our religious men are required 
to be sent abroad to give other nations an 
idea that India is not dead. Some representa¬ 
tive men must come out of India and go 
to all the nations of the earth to show at 
least that you are not savages. You may 
not feel the nec^sity of it from your Indian 
home, but believe me, mudi depends on 
that for your nation. And a sannyasin who 
has no idea of doing good to his fellows is 
a brute, not a sannyasin. 1 am neither a 
sightseer, nor an idle traveller; but you will 
see, if you live to see, and bless me all your 
life.' It is impossible to imagine that the 
19lh century W^t would welcome an Indian 
monk in rags, with his head smeared with 
ash, his right hand holding a stick {darida) 
and his left hand a bowl ikamandalu). In 
Brooklyn they pulled Vivekananda by his 
turban, just out of mere ‘curiosity'. The 
need of the time was to rise above the 
cramping superstitions, and work for 
mankind without confining oneself to local 
customs of India. ‘1 know my mission in 


life*, be wrote to Alasinga. ‘1 belong as 
much to India as to the world, no humbug 
about that.... What country has any 
special daim on me? Am I any natiem’s 
slave ?*** 

Naturally a question rises in our mind — 
was he not something more than a 
sannyasin ? Was he not a prophet ? The 
theological definition of a prophet as being 
the anointed of God to teadi the people, a 
soothsayer and a prognosticator of events, 
cannot always be authenticated by the tools 
of any historian. Common men can never 
know how a prophet ever heard the voice 
of the Almighty to lift up mankind. Swami 
Vivekananda never proclaimed himself a 
prophet like Bha'uUah nor did he preach 
because he had a revelation. Could he be 
classed with prophets and messiahs like 
Buddha and Christ? The incarnations of 
Rama and Kr$na were recognired only by 
a few in the epic age. It would be pertinent 
to remark that Christ's prophethood was 
established centuries after his death. A 
century has yet to elapse after the death 
of Swami Vivekananda. 

The nKxlem definition of a fwophet as 
‘a man who experiences a sudden and 
profound dissatisfaction with things as they 
are, is fired with a new idea and launches 
out on a new path in a sincere conviction 
that he has been led by something external 
and objective....* amply fits the life of 
Swami Vivekananda. ‘Every prophet has 
a message*, says A.D. Nock, ‘wfaidi he 
feels an inward and instant impulse to deliver. 
He can do nothing else ; the truth has been 
vouchsafed to him*. Vivekananda once 
remarked : ‘There were times in older days 
when prophets were many in every society. 
The time is to come when proi^ets will 
walk through every street in every dty of 
the world.... And the whole question 
devolves upon us: “Do we want to be 


W- The Complete Works (1973), Vol. 5, p. 95 

11. Ibid ^ Ibid. 
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propbets ? If we want, we shall be/’ To 
the West lost in tiie slough of matoialism, 
and to India buried under centuries of 
inertia, he spoke on diffmiH wavelengths 
and delivered separate messages. 

Swami Vivekananda was not an apologist 
for everything Indian. Nor did he make a 
wholesale condemnation of everything 
western. Like a true prophet he saw the 
East and the West as the two halves of 
human consciousness—the two channdis of 
energy—the yin and the ym, the ida and 
the pingala through which the cosmic power 
flowed. The one was relatively dynamic 
and restless, the other basically quiescent 
and meditative; the one relied too much on 
reason, the other depended too much on 
faith; the one yearned for progress in the 
material world, the other scardied within 
for peace. Both were in a state of incom¬ 
pleteness. By themselves they were 
incomplete, partial and insular. Hence each 
must take an existential leap in the missing 
dimension of its consciousness, get in touch 
with its ‘complementary opposite*, exchange 
notes on areas of mutual interest, and create 
a balance between spirituality and material 
progress. 

Only a pro{^et of the stature of Swami 
Vivekananda could welcome the global rise 
(rf wm’king classes. His prophetic words 
uttered long before the Russian or the 
Chinese revolution strike us with wonder 
even today. ‘Let new India arise— Let 
her arise'^ut of peasants’ cottages, grasping 
the plough, out of the huts of fisherman, 
(he cobbler and the sweeper. Let her spring 
from grocer’s shop, from beside the oven 
of the fritter-seller. Let her emanate from 
groves and forests, from hills and mountains. 
In Ramnad. where he landed on the 
Popyabhumi Bharahivarsa after his (Hum- 
pihfln t success in the West, be sang in 
prophetic tone the saga of the future of 

13* The Complete Works 0968). Vol 6, 

pp. 10-11. 


India: ‘The longest night seems to be 
passing away, the sorest troulfle seems to 
be cmning to an end at last, the seoning 
corpse appears to be awaking and a voice 
is coming to us—away back where history 
and even tradition fails to pe^ into the 
gloom of the past, coming .down from there, 
reflected as it were from peak to peak dt 
the infinite Himalaya of knowledge, and dl 
love and of work, India, this motherlaixl of 
ours-a voice is coming unto us, gentle, 
firm, and yet unmistakable in its utterances, 
and is gaining volume as days pass by, and 
behold, the sleeper is awakening! Like a 
breeze from the Himalayas, it is bringing 
life into the almost dead tones and muscles : 
the tethargy is passing away, and only the 
blind cannot see, or the perverted will not 
see, that she is awakening, this motherland 
of ours, from her deep long sleep. None 
can resist her any more; for the infinite 
giant is rising to her feet.’“ 

Today the global rise (rf India, despite 
many problems, is a fact. And Vivekananda 
saw this great and independent rejuvenation 
of our motherland at a time when the 
bravest and the b^ of Indians were at the 
most thinking of a peaceful survival under 
a foreign domination. Onlv a visionary like 
Vivekananda could predict the coming 
revolution in Russia and China, much to the 
unbelief of his listeners. Only a seer like 
Vivekananda could prophesy the rise of the 
religion of Vedanta as the spiritual anodyne 
of the future world tormented by the poisons 
of a materialistic civilization. Only a 
Vivdeananda could see the emergence of a 
new groeration of ‘supermen’ and ‘super- 
womro’ who would combine in their lives 
the western dynamism and Indian sprituality. 
Today each of his words has come true. 
What shall we call him who made all these 
infallible prophecies? 

M. The Complete Works (1964) Vol. 3 
pp 145-46. 
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In thdr study of the thousand years of 
the history of the Abbey of Saint Thi^ry. 
France, scholars seem to agree that the hour 
of glory for the monastery on Mount Her 
coincides with the fourteen years diat 
William of Liege sat in thp abbot’s chair. 
If we were to ask William what he considered 
to be his greatest achievement during those 
years, his response would be a personal one, 
a subjective one. All his writings prepare 
us for this. He would say that the most 
important thing he did during those years 
was to become a contemplative, a man, a 
monk who truly sought God. If we 
pressed him further, and a^ed what he 
thought was his greatest adiievement 
precisely as abbot, I think he would reply : 
‘To have opened the transcendent life to 
my monks’. 

Historians might have answered the 
question for William differently, perhaps 
giving an answer which we would think to 
be more objective. Most would probably 
point to his leadership at the Benedictine 
reform chapters as his great achievement, or 
the whole of his activity in fostering 
monastic renewal. 

But if we reflect a little more, we will 
perhaps see the validity of William’s answer 
(or my guesses as to what would be his 
answer). For, behind all that he accom- 
plished in his community and his ability to 
accomplish at home and abroad was his 
own personal monastic life with its depth 
and quality of transcendent understanding 
and life. 

A JJterary Heritage 

It is possible to mar^l a certain number 
of historical fects concerning the life of 


William of Saint Thierry and his abbatial 
rule. Yet the image they portrayed for us 
would remain fairly hollow if we could not 
gain access to his thought, and aboi« all, 
to his spirituality. We are indeed fortunate, 
especially when we consider tlw paucity of 
manuscripts in the tradition, that we do 
have in our hands today so many of 
William’s spiritual writings. 

I would see this as a special disposition 
of a very benign Providence who knew not 
only the great need of our times but how 
exceptionally well the very personal, open 
and existential writings of the Abbot of Saint 
Thierry would respond to our needs. With¬ 
out hesitation the seeker of the late twentieth 
century can turn to these writings and find 
in them a very relevant and helpful guide 
and spiritual master. We too can turn to 
them in our quest to learn how William 
himself strove to live. For, what Gregory 
the Great said of Saint Benedict is no doubt 
equally true of William : ‘Anyone who 
wishes to know more about his life and 
character can discover in his Rule (his 
writings) exactly what he was like as an 
abbot, for his life could not have differed 
from his teaching.’ 

We can, I believe, trace out William’s 
own spiritual itinerary through his writings. 
Around 1119 he paid his first visit U) Bernard 
of Clairvaux. It was for him a profound 
experience which had a lasting ^ect on 
his life, as we can easily see by the way he 
wrote of it some thirty years later. It was 
in a way a conversion experience and came 
on the eve of another great change in his 
fffe, his election as abbot of Saint Hiterry. 
Coming into contact with a man who so 
uniquely embodied the transcendent ideal 
of tte Christian tradition, William’s thoughts 
and aspirations turned in that direction. 
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To Seek His Face 

My concern in this particular paper is to 
indicate sc»nething of the way William 
traced out for his men as thw qriritual 
fother. He was very conscious of a divine 
call to serve his monks as spiritual father. 
Again and again in his writinp he speaks 
of his willing reluctance to Irave aside his 
own leisure and enjoyment of the delights 
oi contemplation in order to wrve bis sons 
and lead them into those same ddights. 

The path he sought to trace out lor his 
followers and along which he strode is 
illumined by the face of God. This 
expression, drawn especially &om the 
Psalns, is central and constant in his 
spiritual writings. Its meaning and signifi¬ 
cance are perhaps most fully and concisely 
developed in the third of William's 
Meditations, those soliloquies which he 
considered apt ‘for forming novices’ minds 
to prayer*. By God's gnee William finds 
himself drawn in this safe and sure way of 
life and points it out to his reader : 

I seek your face, by >our own gift I seek your 
countenance. I know indeed and I am sure 
that those who walk in the light of your 
countenance do not fall but walk in safety, and 
by your face tbeir every judgment is dir^ted. 
lliey arc the living people, for their life is lived 
according to that which they read and see in 
your face as in an exemplar. 

What precisely does William mean whoa 
he speaks of seddng the face of God? 
What is he looking for, to what way is he 
piling ? He himself in the same 
Meditation asks this question : ‘By your 
ahnig^tiest goodness, Lord, 1 pray you, by 
your most tender patieiK» toward us, yield 
something to my quest, and tell my soul 
what she desires when ^e seeks your face.’ 
And is resixmse we hear that 'Ae Triune 
God. through the Holy Spirit, ‘reveals himself 
to any friend God cm whom he would 
htotow especial honour’, so'^t he sees God 


'as the Father sees the Son. or the Sem the 
Father — but not in every way tiie same*. 

There is trace of an apophasis in William’s 
teaching ; *... reason cannot see God exc^ 
in what he is not.... What, indeed, can 
reason grasp, however hard it may try, of 
which it dare say, “This is my God’* ? It 
can discover what he is only by inferring 

from what it knows him not to be_ That 

knowledge is best known in this life by 
unknowing; the highest knowledge that a 
man can here and now attain consists in 
knowing in what way he does not know.* 

Yet, essentially. William’s way is a way 
of light, filled with illuminating grace. As 
William immediately went on to say in 
this same Meditatum.i 

And yet, O Ix>rd, though you have made the 
darkness of our ignorance and human blindness 
the secret place that hides your face from us, 
nevertheless your pavibon is round about you, 
and some of your saints undoubtedly were full 
of light They glowed and they gave light, 
because they lived so close to your light and 
your fire. By word and example they kindled 
and enltgh'encd others, and they declared to us 
the solemn joy of this supreme knowledge of 
you, for which we look hereafter, when we shall 
sec you as you arc, and face to face. Meanwhile, 
through them the lightn ngs of your truth have 
illumined the world, and flashes have shone forth 
that rejoice those whose eyes are sound; although 
they trouble and perturb those who love darkness 
rather than light. 

William not only wanted to have ‘sound 
eyes*, he wanted to be and was one of those 
saints Tull of lig^t’ who ‘kindled and 
enlightened others’. 

William speaks beautifully, with much 
feeling, about the human face of Christ 
Jesus. He was certainly one whh Saint 
Bernard in his tender devotion to the 
Pussion of Christ. Meditation on the 
Passion was important in William’s teaching, 
especially for the beginner in his efforts to 
cotttrd his many thoughts—a kind of 
of fiica dut 'mipts into one’s eyes and almost 
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<Mves one out ot his own house. In his veiy 
practical advice on this matto, WilUam tdls 
bow one is to call to mind and summon to 
his aid those thou^ts that he has drawn oitt 
of the Saviour’s wells. 

Yet, like the other Cistercian Fathers, 
William is quick to quote St. Paul: ‘Even 
if we did once know Christ in the flesh, that 
is not how we know him now’. M we, 
‘attracted to the human form of him who 
is one Person with the Son of God. devdop 
a sort of carnal devoticxi, we do not err’. 
For, as William ‘confidoitiy asserts’ in 
speaking to the Lord : 

It was not the least of the diief reasons for 
your incarnation that your babes in the Church, 
who sull need your milk rather than solid food, 
who are not strong enough spiritually to think 
of you in your own way, might find in you a 
form not un&miliar to themselves. In the 
offering of their prayen Uiey might set this form 
before themselves, without any hindrance to 
faith, while they are still unable to gaze into the 
brightness of the majesty of your divinity. Yet 
in so doing we do retard and hinder spiritual 
prayer. 

William himself, however, wanted to 
‘wholly enter into Jesus’ very heart’, for it 
was ^he holy of holies, the ark of the 
covenant, flie golden urn, the soul of our 
humanity that holds within itself the manna 
of the Godhead...’ He wanted to see the 
very face (rf God. For to see God is faith’s 
proper desire. But how is this to come 
about? 

First of all, one must go beyond, or leave 
ol! all images, thoughts and concepts. 

Of what avail are mental images? Can reason, 
or rational understanding, effect anything? No. 
For, although reason sends us to> you, O God, 
it cannot of itself attain to you. Neither does 
that understanding which, as a product of reason, 
Itts lower matter for its sphere of exercise, go any 
fwtber than does reason itself; it is powerless to 
attain you. 

One must turn to the oth» eye of spuitual 
vision: ‘There are two eyes of the s{^ritiial 


vision forever straining to see the LiKht 
whkh is God, and tfadr names are love 
and reason.* 

The ‘soul's sense is love; by love h 
perceives whatever it perceives, luast leavn 
behind what God is not, and rqoices to 
lose itsdf in what he is’. When the lover 
reaches out in this way, a ootain change 
takes place in him by which he is tranwnuted 
into the Object lov^ : he does not become 
the same nature as that Object, but by his 
affection he is confenmed to what he loves. 
For William fliis is the work (ff the Holy 
Spirit. The common Will and mutual Love 
of the Father and the Son, he is givoi to 
us to make us like God, seeing the Father 
as the Son sees him, and seeing the Son as 
the Father sees the Son, and to unite us to 
them. Thus the image of God is restored 
in us. 

O Charity, Charity, you have brought us to ffiis 
that, because we love God and the Son of God. 
we are called and we are gods and the sons 
of God. 

And yet we are never to say ‘It is enough!’ 
Tt does not yet appear what we shall be’. 
Whatever awareness we have here dt seeing 
God, whatever faith here teaches us about 
him, is a riddle, darker at times, indeed, at 
others (dearer. This connatural knowledge 
or understanding whteh comes fnun above 
controls the believing mind when and as 
far as the Holy Spirit wills. He servds to 
s(x>the the lover, for there is clearly nothing 
in it of that wfaudi is not God. and although 
it is not wholly what God is, it is not 
different from the Reality. 

Thus William portrays die deepest, fifllest 
and ri(diest meaning (if Christian Iffe in a 
very simple and direct way. He invites his 
disciple to begin with meditation on the 
human life of Christ, and throng lus 
blessed passion to come imo contact vnth 
the divine love which it preemineatly reveals. 
Love dalii forth love and the love called 
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fofth tiBOsfonns lover into the likeness 
of the Beloved, a likeness which chmigpy 
communion into union with the Triune. So 
simi^y then does William trace out the way 
and express the call to tran^orming union. 

The Monastic Context 

Yet this love affair does not develop in a 
vacuum. And William is well aware of it. 
The monastic way of life is there to create 
a dimate most favourable to fostoing its 
growth. 

The ‘labour of obedience' is an essential 
element. William has the Lord address 
these words to him : 

I will go before you. and you must follow as 
you see me go before. I endured and laboured 
and you must labour too. I suffered maiqr 
things; it behoves you. too, to suffer some. 
Obedience is the way to chanty, and you will 
get there if \ou keep to it. 

Especially does he exhort the beginner to 
walk in this way. The neophyte does not 
yet have the knowledge and experience he 
needs and so he must submit his judgement 
to one who knows the way if he wishes not 
to be lost. But if he is to be .severe with 
himself in being gently and obediently 
humble toward the fathers and brothers who 
guide him, they are to moderate his severity 
and be properly indulgent, lest he loses heart. 

Furthermore, he is to be supported by the 
exercises of the ccmim'-n life. Lofty though 
his Sjxritual doctrine be. summoning his 
disciples to the very heights, William fuUy 
appredated the importance of a well¬ 
moderated daily observance. In his well- 
develt^red treatise on love he speaks 
explicitly of the role of the various monastic 
practices, great and small, in the way of 
obedient love : 

The begimier in obedience must embrace 
cleumess of heart, purity of body, and sileDce, 
or well controlled qieech. Hii eyes must not 
moder. He must not look* proinl Ifis ears 


Wt 

must not be itdimg to hear. H he is temperate 
in food and sleep, he wilt not hinder the efficacy 
of a diet of good works. His hands should be 
held in chedc and his gait should be quiet. 
Lewdness of heart should not burst out in a loud 
laugh, but a sweet smile should show its grace. 
He must be conscientious in reading and meffita* 
tion—and these should be spiritual and not 
prompted by mere curiosity. He must show 
subjection to his superiors; he must reverence 
the elder brethren and cherish the younger ones. 
He must not wish to be in a position of authority, 
but must love to be commanded. He must wish 
to be useful to everyone He must not let 
severity overwhelm him, nor mildness make him 
soft. Let him have cheerfulness in his face and 
sweetness in his heart towards all, and kindness 
in all his acts For this is the time and place for 
sloughing off sensuality, for rooting out vice and 
breaking self-irill ..let him who loves the more 
run the £utnr. 

As the beginner progresses, the role of 
the observances as factors fostering forma¬ 
tion and development will become less 
significant. They will become more the 
exfxessions of frateinal love and harmtHiy. 

But even though one hold steadfastly to 
the labour of obedience and the exercises of 
the common life and be free from the 
burdens of [^st sin, he does not always 
progress steadily on the way of love. ‘For 
so long as “the body that is subject to 
corruption weighs down the soul, and the 
earthly habitation presses down die mind that 
muses upon many things", the soul is bound 
to experience vicissitudes, however much it 
loves'. For, as William says to the Loid : 

As I see it, love is a natural thing, but to love 
you belongs to grace; the feeling of love is a 
manifestation of grace, and of that tiie Apostle 
says: To each one is given the manifestation 
of tile Spirit to profit withal.. . In the soul of 
your poor servant, therefore, Lord, your love is 
always present; but it is hidden like the fire in 
the ashes till the Holy ^rit, who blows where 
he wills, is pleased to manifest it profitably in 
the way and to the extent he wishes.* 

Thus as one makes his way along this 
path of tnuulonnii^ love, seeking the face 
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of God, obedience and docility to the Holy 
Sf^t arc essential. God's ways are not 
always those that men would spontaneously 
choose. 

William certainly experienced this. He 
had to cope constantly with a frustrated 
desire for greater contemplative leisure as 
the ‘truth of love’ summoned him to the 
service of his sons and brothers. He sums 
up his balanced understanding of the matter 
in Meditation Eleven : 

■ 

Let us review our affections and actions. Let 
our affections be set on the centre of truth, and 
then outward actions will correspond thereto— 
Every affection is indeed owed to God. When 
he is adhered to faithfully, wherever the circle 
of activity revolves, it cannot err.. . Affection is 
sufficient if circumstances do not demand action 
or the possibility of acting is lacking. For, ^en 
the demands of love require action, true charity 
owes it to God or to a neighbour, as the case 
may be; if necessity does not rniuire it, the 
love of truth makes it our duty to hold ourselves 
at leisure for itself. And as we always owe our 
entire affection to God, so also when we are at 
leisure, we owe our whole activity to him.. But 
anyone whom need summons to action must 
not be so eager to perform that he fails to tdre 
stock of his own ability. The centre of truth 
must be consulted as to whether he has the 
ability to do it If he has not, and yet presumes 
to act, he is not cleavmg to the centre. Let 
him from whom action is urgently donanded, 
if indeed he can perform it, fix bis attention on 
the truth, and not refuse to do the act of service. 
If the truth, when consulted, tells him he is 
unequal to the task and no fit person for it, then 
let him fix his soul in stillness on the stability 
of truth. . 

It must be admitted though that although 
William taught and lived a doctrine that 
preserved the true balance and relatiooriiip 
between holy leisure and fruitful activity, 
yet he places relatively little emphasis on 
community life. This is no doubt influenced 
by his own eremitical leanings. 

Yet, in his ex’ professo treatise on love, 
the Abbot does not fail to devdop tiiis 
essential dimension of Oirigtian ^uuity. 
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To dte just one very beautiful npressioa 
of this: 

likewise the holy souls of whom we speak, if 
made superiors, acquit themselves of their office 
with all solicitude, and are like fathers to theu* 
sons. But if th^ are made wbject to others, 
then they obey with humility and are like sons 
to their fathers. If they are obliged to live with 
others, they do so with charity. If they live in 
community, they make themselves the servants 
of all. They are lovingly inclined towards 
everyone, and five in peaceful agreement about 
all that is good. They come together with joy, 
and go out of their way to show charity toward 
one another. To those who are below them in 
any way, they show a tender affection in thdr 
deeds. On their elders th^ bestow love to the 
point of subjection. To those above them their 
obedience goes as far as slavery. They do not 
seek tiidr own interests, but those of the brethren. 
Whenever possible they make the common good 
their own, in spite of detriment to themselves. 
For they have received that pledge which is the 
Holy Spirit’s gift, and they know that bodily 
service will soon pass into the adoption of those 
who will be revealed as the sons of God. 
Therefore tiiey find it easy to bend both body 
and will to whatsoever thing the greati»t of 
commandments orders. 

And later in the same treatise he becomes 
almost lyrical as he describes the effect on 
the community life of a full living out of 
the way of love. 

These brethren And that the least touch (of 
Divine Wisdom) carries such an incitement to 
diarity that thdr monastery becomes a veiy 
paradise of spiritual delight. Their transfigmed 
ftices and bodies, their holy life and behaviour, 
thdr mutual service and devotion, so bind each 
brother to his brothers that thdr hearts and 
souls cannot but be one The future glory, which 
will be perfect in the life to come, stands 
revealed in th^ already. 

lu 

Thus we see that for Abbot ^llmm the 
search for the face of God was to be lived 
out in and supported by a monastic milieu 
created by ob^ience, monastic observanoe^ 
oonveiskm, docility to the Holy Spirit. 
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coAtemidation and active sovice in R 
oomimjiiity of brothera. 

Conclusion 

In these pages 1 have lelied abnost 
exclusively on the writings that date to 
William’s abbatial sn^ice. Many texts from 
hh later writings couk) be brought forward 
to underline the doctrine found here. During 
the ensuing years, his doctrine was deepened 


and enridied until it was set forth in a 9oa»- 
vriiat dffierent frameworic m that masterful 
synthesis which has ri^idy been called the 
Golden Epistle. Yet in this earlier teaching 
T do not think there is any essential of that 
later synthesis lacking. And certainiy there 
is. as I hope my brief presoitatTon has 
indicated, a teaching that is more than 
sufficient to inspire and lead a community 
of monks to the fullest experience of 
Christian life and mysticism. 


They Lived with God 


MANINDRA KRISHNA GUPTA 

SWAM! CHETANANANDA 


A man prays to God for what he loves 
most. A lover of wealth prays for money; 
a lover ot name and fame prays for 
recognition; a lover of pleasure prays for 
enjoyments; a lover of aesthetics prays for 
beauty; a lover of the body prays for good 
health; a lover of knowledge prays for 
intellectual pursuits. Most pec^Ie love 
God’s powers, but few love God. We do 
not realize that if we seek God. we will 
attain God as well as the wisdom and 
strength to handle worldly success. If, 
however, we seek only success and power, 
we may get them, but eventually they becenne 
a bondage. 

Once Sri Ramakrishna asked Manindra 
Krishna Gupta; *What do you want ?’ ‘I 
.want to express my ideas about the beauty 
cd the world and human nature—diat is my 
desire’, replied the young Manindra. *That 
is fine’, said Sri Ramakrishna widi a smiles 
*But if you realize God, you will achieve 
uwnrydilng.* 


In 1870 Manindra Krishna Gupta was 
bom in Calcutta. His grandfather, Ishwar 
Chandra Gupta, was a famous poet 
Manindra’s family was related not mily to 
‘M’, the recorder of The Gospel of Sri 
Ranutkrishna. but also to Keshab Chandra 
Sen, the famous Brahmo leader. After 1^ 
Ramakrishna and Keshab met, the Master’s 
name quickly spread among the followers 
of the Brahmo Samaj as well as the y<Hinger 
generation of Bengal. Upendra Krishna 
Gupta (Manindra’s elder brother), Karuna<‘ 
may Sen (Keshab's son), Brahmabandbav 
Upedhyay (Kuivani Charan Bandopadhyay), 
and otho' young Brahmos rented a house 
and formed a group called ’Youngmen’s 
Nest*. These leaders used to teach young 
boys tel^ion, morality, ethics, litolature. 
and social work. 

Durmg the summer vacation or any 
holiday, Biahmabandhav would visit Sri 
Ramakrishna at Dakshineswar widi his 
friends. Since Biahmabandhav had gieat 
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affection for the young boyk. Iw never misfled 
opportunity to invite them. 'Hius Manindra 
met Sri Rmnakrishna at Dakdiineswar, prob* 
ably in 1882. In his own words, he 
reminisced: 

I wu^then about eleven or twelve years old. 
I remember dwt we used to go on a big boat 
and that the trip on the Ganga was very 
pleasant. When we had landed at Dakshineswar, 
we would bathe either m the Ganga or in die 
pond—swimming, splashing, and having lots 
of fun. 

Afterwards we would assemble on the 
northern verandah of Sri Ramakrishna’s room. 
The Master would put out an assortment of 
offered sweets, fruits, sugar candy syrup, and 
other delicacies, and he himself would invite us 
to partake of them. Thus I saw him several 
times, but all I remember is his sweet and 
affectionate manner. 

After partaking of the prasSd, our senior 
members would listen to the teachings of the 
Master while we youngsters would play in the 
temple garden or sometimes just rest in the 
Panchavati. 

One day, out of curiosity, 1 peeped through 
the eastern door of the Master's room. He was 
seated on his small cot and 1 can still remember 
that he had a small bag containing dnnamon. 
cloves, and other spices. Now and then as he 
talked he would take a few of them and imt 
them in his mouth. I don’t remember what he 
was talking about, but one thing I do remember: 
Pointing to the young audience in his room, he 
said: ‘Look, here is a gathering of bright 
jewels’. 1 was so impressed seeing his beautiful, 
loving face, that I could not turn to look in any 
other direction. I stood there for some time, 
forgetting everything. When my other com¬ 
panions left his room and moved towards the 
boat, I followed them. 

Because oi his father's woric, Manindra’s 
family moved to Bhagalpur, so he was not 
able to see the Master fm* three years. Then 
be returned to Calcutta whoe he raitrikd 
in scliod. Caring very little for the school 
curriculum, he used to study art and 
literature at home. Soon his gnawtipna 
discovered that Manindra, instead dt going 
to scfaotd, was viriting the eastern part of 
Calcutta to enjoy the natural beauty of die 


meadow and canal. Hwy scolded hira, but 
could not change his attitude. 

In September of 1885, Sri Ramakrishna 
moved to ^yampukur, Cateutta, for his 
cancer treatment. One afternoon Sarada 
Babu, an acquaintance of Manindra'^ 
adced him. ‘Would you like to go with nw 
on a visit ?* Manindra had prevkiosly 
accompanied him on walks Uiroug^ tbs 
countryside, so he agreed. Soring that 
Manin^ had misunderstood, Sarada 
explained further: 'But today I am not 
gring fcNT a walk. Sri Ramakrishna is now 
living in a house at Shyampukur. Let us 
go and see him.’ Immediately Manindra 
dressed properly and the two left for 
Shyampukur. 

When they arrived there, Sri Ramakrishna 
was in his room with ‘M.’ and Swarni 
Vivekananda. The Master was reclining on 
his bed. tacing north. As soon as Manindra 
and Sarada entered, the Master rose, and 
they saluted him. Sri Ramakrishna looked 
intently at Manindra. then beckoned him 
to come closer. He smiled a Utde and 
whispered : *Come alone tomorrow. Dmi't 
come with him.’ Sarada could not hear 
what the Master had said. 

Later, on their way home, Sarada, out 
of curiosity, asked Manindra. ‘What did he 
say to you ?* Manindra was a li^e 
hesitant to tell him what the Master had 
actually said, so he gave a passing answer, 
‘Well, the Master asked me to visit him 
another day*. ‘My boy, your luck is good*, 
said Sarada. ‘He did not talk to me at all.’ 

On his way home, Manindra felt an 
irresistible attraction to the Master. It was 
hard for him to sleep that ni^t, and a 
strange thing happened. He continually 
saw Sri RamakrL^m’s smiling face 
around him and heard his voice sayiqg, 
*C(»ne akme tomorrow’. Manindra wrote 
in his memoirs: 

Some may Uiiak that became I was then a 
teenage boy, my description is semewliat 
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Bat ideate remeoibec.tliBt trt^ 
nwec duniet with the pu^ of time, nor doee 
one'e experiencse. t The joy of aee^ the mooB 
when one it yooqg is the tame at flie joy of 
leeinc it when one it old. At any rate. 1 
remember vividly dwt I had struggled to sleep 
toe wfacde night and that it was not until the 
early hours of the morning that I finally fell 
asleep. 

The nciid afternoon 1 started again for 
Shyampukur. 1 taw 'M.' and some other devotees 
in the Master’s room. ..It appeared to me thm 
the Master knew of my coining and was waiting 
to receive me. Before 1 could sit down, he 
asked everyone to leave the room and for me 
to come tit. near him. 

‘Where have you been for so long?’ he 
asked. Saying this, the Master burst into tears. 
He addressed me as though I were a near and 
dear relative. He touched me, and 1 noticed a 
slight smile on his face. Then all of a sudden, 
his body became stiff like a corpse. I remained 
modonless. What was this ? Never having 
seen tamSdhi before, 1 knew nothing about it 
and was quite at a loss. 1 checked his breath, 
but could detect no sign of it His ^es were 
half-olosed and hts eyelids were motionless. 

After fifteen initiates, I saw that he was 
gradually rehiming to normal consciousness. 
Then, touching my chest, he muttered somethiiig 
and asked me in a deep voice, ‘What do you 
want?’ 

Manindra had the feeling that the Master 
would give him anything he wanted. But 
dtere is a saying: *If a husking machine 
gdes to heaven, it continues to husk there.’ 
Manindra was a boy of poetiy and imag^- 
timi. He loved beauty of nature. 
Without considering the pros and cons, he 
^xmtaneously voiced his dedze to exprras 
his fedings about beauty. 

Mamndfa then b^an to cry. The hfoster 
asked the devotees to take him to the next 
room. It todc thmn half an hour to stop 
him from crying and to bring him down 
from riiat emoticmal eiqieiience. After tbit, 
Manindra became a frequent viritor to riie 
Master and began to serve him under the 
direction of Swann Vivekananda, ndio was 
then the leader of the Master’s young 
disciples. 


As Manindra was one of die youngest kt 
the grcxip, die disciptes and devotees caBed 
him ^Khoka* (young boy). There were not 
sufiicieat accommodations for several 
attendants in the anall Shyampukur houses 
so Manindra wradd serve Sri Ramakrisfana 
during the day and spend the night at Ram 
C^handra Datta’s house. Gradually he 
became well known among the devotees of 
the Masta. 

One night during the faU of 1885, there 
was a meteor shower in Oilcutta. The next 
evening Dr. Mahendta Lai Sarkar visited 
Sri Ramakrishna as usual 'While there, 
Dr. Sarkar and odier devotees discussed in 
En^ish die meteor riiower in front cf the 
Master. Manindra was {uesent and he 
naninded them that the Master could not 
understand what th^ were talking about, 
since he did not know English. Sri Rama* 
krishna looked at them blankly, tboi slowly 
went into samadhi. 

Gradually the Mast«' returned to the 
normal plane aixl said : *Hrilo. what are 
you talking about ? I saw a meteor shower 
in this vast univo'se which is pervaded by 
Brahman. Are you talking about that?’ 
The devotees, especially Dr. Sarkar, were 
amazed to hear these words of the Mastmr. 
But Sri Ramakrishna was very mudi agninst 
miracle-mongering. Once he said : ’Look, 
if you see that a monk is trying to show 
his miraculous powers, know for certain 
that he does not have an iota irf spirituality. 
He is a hypooite.* 

h^mindra also recorded anothw intmnst- 
ing ind^t irinch occurred at die Shyam* 
pukur house: 

One day toe Master was retunung from toe 
bathhMm to his isaa, which was acroai toe 
verandah. I was waiting for hkn on the nocthem 
veFBndah, and I also followed him. 1 noticed that 
Ram Chandra Datta and some other devotees 
enfnred the Maatei:*s room. Seeing Ram, toe 
Master said: ‘ifoUo, Ram. Just now I had a 
viaioR of a moidc with a wall^buiit bodty who was 
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wearing an fichre loin doth. 1 luive never seen 
him before.' 

Ram replied with a Bmile: ‘Sir, vriiat do we 
know 1 You see so many things in heaven and 
earth—how can we comprdiend them all?’ 
‘Really 1 have seen a monk', said die Master. 
'But 1 don’t know vriio he is.’ My memory of 
that sunple. childlike statement is still vivid. 
Then the subject was dropped. Slowly the 
Master sat down on his bed. Ram and other 
devotees sat in front of him. 1 sat in the room 
adjacent to the Master’s, which was near die 
steps. About an hour later, 1 saw a man come 
upstairs. He wore a black shirt and a black 
cap. It seemed to me that he was a native of 
Bihar. He asked me: ‘Sir. does Ramakrisbna 
Paramahamsa live here ? 1 have come to see 

him. Could 1 see him right away ?* ‘Of course‘, 
1 replied. ‘Please follow me’. 1 took him to 
the Master’s room. 

After sittmg there quietly for a while, he 
said to the Master: ‘Sir, 1 am a Christian, and 
for a long time I have meditated in solitude on 
Christ. Though I am a Christian and my 
CSiosen Deity is Christ, my mode of worship 
is like the Hmdus, and I believe in fhdr yoga 
scriptures. Once 1 had a desire to find someone 
who had attained the highest spiritual realization 
while still in the world. One day in meditation, 
I saw two persons. I had the strong feeling 
that one of them had attained the highest, and 
that the other one, seated at his feet, though 
he had not yet reached the highest, was not an 
ordinary person. 

‘After this vision, I felt certain that such 
great souls must exist, but where were they, 
and bow could I find them ? I travelled to 
many places, especially in the western part M 
India, seeking the two I had seen m my virion. 
At. last 1 heard ,of Pavhari Baba of Ghazipur, 
and 1 went to see him. But when I met him, 
I was greatly disappointed, because he bore no 
resemblanoe whatsoever to either of the two men 
1 was seeking. But to my astonishment, 1 saw 
a picture of one of than hanging on the wall 
in his room. When 1 asked Pavhari Baba about 
it, he said it was a picture of Ramakridina 
Parsmfahamsa. Eagaly I asked, “Where can I 
find him ?’’ Then Pavhari Baba fold' me that 
for many years he had lived at Dakshineswar, 
but was now very ill and had been moved to 
CalcutUi for treatment by his devotees. So 1 
am here, bavlm come to Calcirita at Pavhari 
Baba’S suggestion.’ 

Then the man went on to say, ‘These oMbea 


in which .you see me are not my inoal dmi*. 
And as he q^ke he riood up and ronoved Us 
outer garment^ revealing an odire doth. 
Instantly the Master also stood up and went 
into aamOdhi, raising his hand, as it is seen in 
the pioture of Chriri. At this, tfie monk kndt 
down before lum with folded hands and locAed 
intently at Sri Ramalcnshna. Ihe monk was 
shedding tears and was diivaing. 

We were all amazed to see the spiritual 
moods of both. And as my gaze ^ain fdl on 
his ochre cloth, 1 wondered: ‘Is this the holy 
man in odire dress whom the Muter had seen 
in his vision ?’ 

After some time, the Master came bade to 
normal consaousness and sat on his bed. The 
monk looked at us, his face beaming with joy, 
and exclaimed. Today I am blessed*. Then ht 
continued more calmly: ‘As you see, this inner 
clolli is my regular dress, and it is also my 
favourite dress because it is worn by the yogis 
of India. 1 wu bom in a brahmin family, and 
even though 1 am a Christian, why should I 
give up the traditions of my ancestors ? I have 
great faitii in our Ihdian mannm and customs.’ 

Then we took him to an adjacent room, 
where Swuni Vivekananda offered him prasad 
and food. Finally, we asked the monk* to tell 
us the cause of his ecstasy. ‘Well’, he replied, 
‘today I saw the one on whom 1 have meditated 
for so many yean. 1 saw Lord Jesus in him*. 

At Shyampukur. though the Master’s ill- 
ness.was growing more serious every day, 
people flocked to him in greater numbeis in 
order to satisfy their spiritual lopgrng. 
Manindra. Sarada (later, Swami Triguna- 
titananda), and other newcomers received 
special instruction from the Master during 
this time. Because Manindra’s nature was 
soft and emotional, be used to dance in 
ecstasy on hearing the Lozd’s name. On 
October 30, 1885. &i Ramakrishna said to 
‘M.*: ‘Manindra has an element of 
prakrti, of womaBliness. He has read the 
life of C!aitanya and has - understood the 
attitude the, go/nr. He has also, realized 
that God is Purufa and man is prakiti, and 

*The monk’a name wu Prabhudayal Mialm. 
Hit birthplace araa in the western put of India, 
and he -bdonged to the Quaku sect In 
Christianity. 
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thal man should worship God as His 
handmaid. How remarkable !* 

On 6 November 1885, the devotees made 
arrangements for KSK P&ja according to 
the direction of die Master. Doctor Sarkar 
and several othn^ devotees ^sited the 
Master, and. the doctor asked to hear some 
songs. *M.', Girish. and Kalipada sang, 
and while listmiing to their songs, Manindra 
and Latu entered into a spiritual mood. 

After Sri Ramakrishna moved a^in to 
Cossipore, following the advice of his 
doctors, Manindra took an active part in 
serving him. The Holy Mother once 
motioned an incident which happened 
there: ‘When the Master was sick, 
Manindra and Paltu [two teenage devotees 
of the Master] were fanning him. It was 
the day of the HoU festival [an auspicious 
day when Kr^rta played with the gopis 
with coloured dyes], and all were playing 
with the colours outside. The Master 
repeatedly asked the two boys to pin in the 
festival, but they continued to stay and 
serve the Master. Seeing their love and 
devotion, the Master exclaimed, “Lodk, 
tliese boys are my Ramlala [the child 
Rama ].” ’ 

Manindra was well aware that Sri Rama¬ 
krishna was his guru and Chosen Deity. 
But when Kumud Bandhu Sm once asked 
Manindra about his initiation, he was told: 
‘One day 1 was seated near the Master. 
Mahim Chakrabaity was present at that 
time, and he said to the Master: “Last 
ni^t 1 saw in a dream that 1 was giving 
a mantra to Manindra according to your 
direction.” The Master asked him to 
repeat the mantra. As soon as Mahun 
Chakrabaity did so, the Masto' went into 
samSdhU Afterwards, when he came down 
to the normal ^dane, he asked Mahim to 
give me that mmaraJ 

After the passing away of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. Manindra put on the ochre cloth 


at the bdiest of Mahim Chaloabar^ and 
lived with him. He sdways kept in close 
contact with the monastic discijdes of the 
Master, who were then at the Baranagore 
monastery. Later he returned hcm^ 
married, and had several cMdrra. 

Though Manindra did not finish his 
schooling, he continued his studies umier 
the supervision of a private tutor until his 
marriage. His tutor was a brilliant man, 
and it was through his efforts that Manindra 
became proficient in literature. Manindra’s 
grandfatter, Iriiwar Chandra Gupta, had 
founded a daily newspapra-, Sambad 
Prabhakar, which was later inherited by 
Manindra’s father. Since Manindra was 
reluctant to accept outside work for a living, 
his guardians encouraged him to edit and 
manage the newspaper. Through this woik, 
he became acquainted with the famous 
writers of Bengal—Suresh Chandra Samaj- 
pati, Akshay Kumar Baral, and others. 

Gradually Manindra became involved in 
the theaU'e, and he began to write dramas. 
As a result, the newspaper was neglected. 
Unfortunately, he did not appear to have 
any significant talent in playwriting, so his 
financial condition soon became critical. 
In 1897, when Swarai Vivekananda returned 
to India from the West, he came to know 
of Manindra‘s financial difficulties and asked 
Swami Brafamanunda to give Manindra 
twelve hundred rupees so that his family 
would not starve. While accepting the gift, 
Manindra burst into tears at the thou^t of 
Swamiji*s generosity and love for him. 

Manindra would visit Alamhazar Math, 
Belur Math, Dakshineswar, and Yogodyana 
r^larly. Chi auspicious occasions, he 
would arrange a festival of Sri Ramakrishmi 
at his house and invite devotees. He kept 
in dose touch with the monastic and house¬ 
holder disci|des of the Master. NDdy 
Mother was very fond of Manindra, and it 
was due to his mflumce that several mmnbcia 
of Iqs htmily rccedved initiation from her. 
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During the later part of his lif^when lus 
sons became capable of earning money 
thmnselves. Manindra’s financial oonditicxi 
iminoved. Quite often he would visit ‘M.’ 
and Swamis Saradananda and Shivananda. 
At Swami Saradananda’s request, Manhidia 
wrote his reminiscences of the Ntester, and 
it was published serially in the Udbodhan 
(Vol. 38 to Vol. 41). 

After retironent, he spent most oi his 


rime thinking and talking about Sd Rama- 
ktishna. Although his outer life had not 
been very succes^l, his inner life blossomed 
through the grace of the Master. Whenever 
Manindra would speak (rf Sri Ramakrisfana 
and his devotees, his eyes would fill with 
tears of joy. Manindra passed away in 
1939 at the age d sixty-nine at his 
Galoitta residence. He was a simple, sincere, 
and humble soul. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 

Peacelesmess in Punjab 


Punjab ia burning. *T1ie holiest even in holy 
Aiyavarta’, as Vivdrananda once called Punjab, 
is today in deep agony. This is the land where 
ages before the Vedas and the Upanishads 
were written on the banks of five riva-s. These 
are the haoic people who shed their blood in 
the past in order to protect India, her culture, 
her religion and above all her sovereignty. 
Alexander had to return from Puiijab. Odier 
foreign invaders foced the toughest resistance 
in these areas. Punjab stood as the sleepless 
sentinel of India diroughout history. Even 
today Punjab holds and maintains the graiury 
for the nation. 

■ This Punjab ia in flames today. Since the 
begiiming of this decade, the equilibrium of life 
in this land is lost Killings and counter- 
killings have severely shaken the sense of 
security in the people. Vested intnests, parading 
of weapons in the holy precincts of religion, and 
fundamentalism are creating havocs. Above 
all, a persistent and cold-blooded terrorism, the 
dreaded disease of modem pohtics, have brought 
a rift betwem so long firiendly co mm u niti es of 
the Sikhs and the Hindus. Hie rift seems to 
be widening day by day. Communities which 
never knew the sUght^t disharmony, and which 
lived in perfect peace and unity throi^hout 
centuries are today polarized. Dudogue is 
virtually stopped. Resentment and suspidon 
reign everywhere. Even the closest Mends and 
neighbours have lost trust in each other. Death 
is ■teikiwg hi^h on the streets of Punjab. People 
are living unprediotable moments kt the mercy 
of steoguns. De^te aB possible assurances and 
active steps taken by tiie state and central 


governments, the solution to Punjab crisis seems 
to be receding. Despite peace-marches, pada- 
yatras, mtellectuals’ appeals and social workers’ 
desperate attempts, peace is no where in sight 
Why ? What has really gone wrong in 
Punjab ? Sikhism was ongm^y bom to defend 
the mother-church, Hinduism. The tenth Sikh 
Gum Govind Singh, ‘one of the most glorious 
heroes of our race,' as Vivdiananda called him, 
transformed the meek Sikhs into courageous 
lions—Singhs. He did this, and even sacrificed 

his own father, four sons, friends, disciples and 
ultimately himself, in the cause of the defence 
of Hinduism. Guru Arjan Dev, the fifth Gura 
who collected the Adi Granth had to accqit 
death from emperor Jehangir, for this labour. 

The teachings of ‘gentle’ Gum Nanak, who 
founded the Sikh religion during the time of 
Babar, the first Moghul emperor of India, are 
both ritualistic and philosophical. Rituals he 
made for a spintual strengthening of the masses. 
Philosophy he accepted as the base of siifhUm 
The philosophy is purely Vedantic, while the 
rituals were meant for a courageous defence of 
India and its religion against foreign aggressors. 
‘He who has known his own Self, says Nanak, 
'is the trae knower’. ‘See one in all’, says Gum 
Arjan Dev. Who is a Gum? Says the Adi 
Gnnth: ‘He is a Satgura in whose compaity 
our minds gat happiness. The restlessness of 
mind vanishes and perfection is attained.* 
Nearly a century before Swami Vlvekananda 
said: ‘Political greatness or milltaiy power is 
never the mission of our race. It never ' was, 
and, mark my words, it never will be*. Any 
attempt to solve our problems by materislbuc 
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means will mean, VivekaBanda said, *that the 
whole race will be extinct in three generations’. 
’The path of least resistance*, in IncHa, the path 
to solve national problems, is spirituality. *We 
have to get a hold on spirituality and keep to it’, 
Vivdcananda asserted. Politics, in its modern 
form, is, more or less, known to all of us. Its 
manoeuvres, tactics, and statements—all are 
directed towards one single goal: how to acquire 
and remain in power. Certainly there are in 
our country many statesmen and nationidists 
who, although in power, never belong to these 
categories and hence their words and actions 
always have a genuine appeal to the masses. 
But, by la^e, politics to&y is a scene where 
men rob, cheat and murder each other with a 
strange complacence, bringing out fully the 
’animal’ in man. How can mutual trust be 
secured by politics where the political leaders 
cannot trust their own right-hand colleagues 7 
Aristotle thought of man as ‘political animal’; 
Indians thought of man as child of immortality, 
or a biological body-raind complex inside which 
is eternally present the real Self of man, the 
Atman, the undying divinity. To manifest this 
inherent divinity is the function of religion. 

The word religion again, unsettles us. It 
brings, at once, horrible memories of gun-wielding- 
zealots and blood-stained tonples. It seems we 
have forgotten the eternal troths of the 
Upanishadic religion which is the foundation of 
all religions born in India. 

While touring Punjab, Vivekananda once 
had a strange experieno;. On a particular spot, 
the visions of past sages opened out before his 
prophetic eyes. He clearly saw a vast congrega¬ 
tion of the holy sages discussing mid eiqiloring 
to ascertain the real nature of man. Suddenly 
one young sage, inspired with a divine realization, 
stood up, and sang out in deep musical 
intonations: *Oh listen! Children of Immortality 
even those that dwell in higher spheres. I have 
known that great Being who is hke the effulgent 
sun beyond the vdls of darkness. Knowing 
him alone, one attains immortatity. There is 
no other way. Th«:e is no other way out* So 
long as religion means this prophet or that book, 
this temple, or that god, there is no way for the 
total ■ integration of Punjab or of India as a 
whole. Religion is the manifestation of man’s 
divine nature, his higher Self, Books, rituals, 
or temples, are only different ways in order to 
reach that goal They are not an end in 
tbemselveB. 


IniSa is always the holy land, it spontaneondy 
rises up and Imeeb before-realized saints and 
sages. India taught the kings, as Tagore wrote, 
to come down from the throne, and sit on the 
ground in the dress of the beggar. Siva^ did 
that. Asoka did that and int^ated the largest 
Indian nation ever known in history. Tfats 
was bis way of conquest, the path of dhanna* 
vijaya. To^y Kimibhamelas do not send 
mvitatioDs to anyone. Even then millions take 
holy (tip on a ungle day. This is no litual- 
madness. Calmly, with prayerful Ups people 
belonging to all religions throng to these holy 
spots just to feel thor own divinity, a nearness 
to God, a temporary lifting up to a iugh«r life 
in the vibrating atmosphere sanctified by saints 
and devotees. National integration is created in 
such moments unobtrusively, silently. That is 
why Vivdcananda said, ‘National integmtion in 
India must be a gathering up of its scattered 
spiritual forces....Sects, thertfore, as a matter 
of course, must oust here, but what need not 
exist is sectarian quarrel. Sects must be, but 
sectariamsm must not be*. 

Today if the Hindu Mathadhipatis and Sikh 
priests can walk hand-in-hand in the disturbed 
towns of Punjab and if they can meet in these 
places even for a ringle day in the name of God, 
and kindle the fire nf holiness and mutual love 
by their prayo's and devotions, milUcms will 
come, fed blessed and their hearers will get 
united. Then only suspicion and hatred will 
slowly cease. Peace will return. Throughout 
history whenever we tried to give a political 
solution to a religious problem, we miserably 
failed. We have to give a true reUgious solution 
to our problems. When religion degenerates 
into politics, it becomes the worst tool for human 
destruction. The thirty years’ war in Gomany 
between the catholim and protestants, and the 
re^nt Iran-Iraq conflict are examples of sndi 
cases. When politics takes the path of rdifl^on, 
at least in In£a, it succeeds triumphantly. When 
Gandhi walked in Dandi, India followed him. 
He brought the tremendous moral force of 
religion into politics. Today we see just the 
opporite, a s^w of brutal forces in foe arena 
of religion. We lave now to press the moral 
forces of relif^ foe course of purity and love, 
and foe cafoolidty of rdigious plunlism, into 
service in ordw to solve foe Punjab problem. 
It is poittble and i«actical. We have to do it. 
The earlier, foe b^er. 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND THE 
WORLD OF YOUTH: By Nabanhuran 
Mukhopadhyay. Published by Akhil Bharat 
Vivekananda Yuva Mahamaudal. P.O. Balaram 
Dharma Sopao, Khardah. 24 Parganas, West 
Bengal 743 121. 1985. Pp. 220. Rs. 20. 

This book is a collection of some brilliant 
Editorials previously published in Viveh Jivan —a 
bilmgual monthly organ of Akhil Bharat 
Vivekananda Yuva Mahamandal. The object of 
the Mahamandal is to rejuvenate Indian youth 
by working among them and 'upon their minds’, 
as suggested by Swami Vivekananda, by infusing 
in them a sense of patriotism, by introducing 
them to the quintessence of the rich cultural 
heritage of India, and by inspiring Uiem to 
undertake social service in a dedicated manner. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I 
dilates upon the problems of the Indian youth; 
Part II takes up the remedial measures for 
solving them ■, Part III lays stress on character 
building, and Part IV delineates the role of 
’true’ education in resolving a number of social 
issues. 

The youth of today is restive and sullen. He 
is told that he is ’small, incomplete and incapable 
of doing anything big*. But the fact is that he 
has an immense potentiality in him; he is ’the 
centre of all power in society at large’, and can 
change the course of history. ’In youth lies the 
Bc^ of all good and well-being, but it is latent. 
The primary task is to resucitate this dormant 
seed so that it can germinate and sprout*, says 
N. Mukhopadhyay. 

The nation is passing through a critical 
phase. While the rupee is overvalued, character 
is being devalued. We seem to have gone 
directionless while navigating on the sea of life; 
'Our polestar is shut off by a cloud, the pointer 
of the compass, having lost its magnetism, is 
rotating ciazily. ..We know not which shore to 
touch . .We have lost foitb in ourselves, in our 
own cruising power.' 

How to overcome this crisis of confidence, 
of values and of character ? Obrionsly we need 
to build a new man—-a complete being who is 
not a schizophrenic or a cynic, but one who 
while appreciating the achievements of his 
forefathers works incessantly in the present, and 
remains away from the hallucinatory world of 
make-believes and wiriifiil thinking. 'So from 
the worship of the dead past, O man, we isvite 


you to the worship of the living present, from 
the regretful brooding over bygones, we invite 
you to the activities of the present’, said Swami 
Vivekananda. 

A nation is built brick by brick, and not all 
at once. Sincerity, self-confidence, hard work, 
love of country and the spirit of self-sacrifice— 
these are the prerequisites for social reconstruc¬ 
tion. Legislation may not help much, but right 
education can metamorphose the character of 
people. Swami Vivekananda was right when he 
said that we are not much more moral than 
animals. ’We are only held down by the whips 
of society. If society said today, “1 will not 
punish you if you steal", we would just make a 
rush for each other's property. It is the 
policeman that makes us moral.’ 

Another problem with us is that we are 
too much bothered about the shortcomings of 
others. We ignore our ovm follies uid frailties 
and indulge in character assassination. We want 
to purify others not ourselves. The fact remains 
that it is the subjective world that rules the 
objective. ‘Change the subject and the object is 
bound to change’, said Swamiji. ’Purify youisdf 
and the world is bound to be purified.’ 

N. Mukhopadhyay deserves to be complonented 
for producing a book which is both rich in 
style and content. It guides and inspires the 
reader from first to last 

Satish K. Kapoor M.A. (Pn); M.A. (London), 

Pr. D 

Reader, Postgraduate Department of History, 
LyaUpur Khalsa Colley, Jalandhar City {Punjab) 

SRI JNANADEVA’S AMRITANUBHAVA 
(WITH CHANODEVA PASASHTI): Enolish 
Translation By RK. Bbaoawat. Published by 
Samata Books, 10 Kamraj Bhavan, 573 Mount 
Road, Madras 600 006. 1985. Pp. 149. Rs. 35. 

Jfiinadeva, the great saint and poet, who 
lived in the 13th century A.D., is known 
throughout Maharashtra for his Jnanesvari, a 
book read by the warkarts (inlgrhns to 
Pandhatpur) all the year round. This is an 
daborate commentary on Bhagavad-Oita, garbed 
in an exquisite poetic language. It also elucidates 
the philosoidiy of Advaita in a most charming 
way. Amrtdmbhava is, however. JiBnadeva's 
original work and is a narration of tlw ineflisbfe 
mq^ence of self-realization. It is a Indd 
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ezpoiition of Sivtdvaita pliilowpliy. fint 
formulated by Oaudapida, the great graod- 
(eadier of Adi ^nkaracarya. Hie cardinal 
belief! of this philosophy are: 

1. There exists nothing else, except non¬ 
dual pwe consciousness (Siva) which is 
immutably indescribable, unborn and imperishable 
and is the Supreme Sell 

2. The Supreme Atman out of self-love 
becomes the Moved, i.e. the active energy 
(SaktO. 

3. The two together create on their own 
person the universe of diverse shapes and forms, 
both sentient uid insentient, without affe^ng 
thdr unity. 

4. An embodied soul is held in bondage by 
ignorance and imperfect knowledge. Illusion, 
like the son of a barren woman—non-existing 
and yet playing havoe—is the cause of human 
bondage. 

5. In supreme knowledge, there does not 
exist the itrinity—^the knower, the knowledge 
and the object of knowledge. 

6. In overcoming Illusion, the individual is 
greatly helped by the four levels of speech viz. 
vaikhari, madhyama, pasyanti and para. 

7. Ultimately it is erne's own worthy preceptor 
(Guru) who brings about one's liberation by 
destroying ignorance and the (go. There 
remains, then, no distinction between the 
preceptor and the disciple. 

All these terse facts are beautifully explained 
by lananesvara in AmftHnubhava. a woik of 807 
ovis, with the help of similies and metaphors. 

The similies ue so rooted in Marathi 
language and culture that it is well nigh 
impassible to translate them into English. Sri 
R. K. Bhagwat has really done a wonderful 
service to all those who do not know Marathi— 
the Marathi of the 13th century A.D. at that 
His translation is faithful and beautiful The 
essence of the teachings of IfiSnadeva has not 
been lost in this English book. On flie contrary 
a reader is able to appreciate the poetic beauty 
of the original compontion as well. Sri Bhagwat 
is an expert in foe economy of words. The 
translation is interqiersed with his notes to 
elucidate some difficult concepts. But these 
notes do not encumber foe origittal work. They 
have only added to foe onnprehensibility of llw 
sublime spiritual thought 

As regards foe propriety of writing down his 
own lugher experioices, Sri Ifiinadeva says 
*What sermon can one aOu to Self? And what 
is one going to lose by keepinif ipifet ? Thenibfe^ 


my gross form of speech (vaikhaH) has assumed 
silence even in regard to silence. This is like 
drawing a picture of a fish on foe surface of 
water.' (x. ld-17). 

The introduction by the translator is quite 
elaborate, covering the first 18 pages of foe 
book. It expounds the philosophy briefly and 
also epitomizes the contents of each ci^pter. 
This enables the asiHrants to grasp the essence 
of JflSnadeva’s thought, whereafter, he can glide 
into foe text easily. 

The translation of AmftHmbhava is followed 
by the translation of the 65 ovis of Chongdeva 
pasasthi—tL letter written by Jnanadeva to a 
contemporary ascetic. It also contains an equally 
impmtant spintual message. 

The get up of the book is beautiful, and the 
printing is flawless. 

Narendranaiii B. Paul M.A. LL. B., Ph. D. 

Director of Languages. 

Bombay. 

HEAT AND SACRIFICE IN THE VEDAS: 
By Uma Marina Vesci. Published by Motilal 
Banarsidass, 41 U.A Bunpdow Road, 
Jawahamagar, Delhi 110 007. 1985. Pp. xvii + 
339. Rs. 100. 

Religion involves offerings made to the 

deities or to the one God, either in return for 
the blessings obtuned or to ensure grace and 
assistance. Such offerings are generally raw in 
kind, albeit in elaborate ritual. In the Vedic 
cult, howevra*, such offerings are cooked rather 
than left raw . Cooking of the offerings itself 
assumes foe nature of a ritual. Ritual cooking 
is especially relevant for the portion reserved 
for offering to Gods. Burnt offering thus 

becomes highly symbolic. The heat necessary 

for ritual cooking has its philosophical, historical 
and hermeneutic overtones. These are discussed 
in the book under review. 

The author, who was bom in Rome and 
graduated in ancient history and archaeology 
has been in India since 1963, involving herself 
in studies on Hinduism, espedally in the Vedic 
context This book is an evidence of her 
sympathetic apiuoach, deep insight and 

commendable erudition. She is impressed by foe 
fact that cooking is essentially a transformation 
of energy, at the phyrical as well as psychological 
levels. And she has set out to discover the 
phUoaophieal foeologioal and cosmological 
mcasages wUefa lie hidden in cooking as a ritual 
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She start! with the assumption that the rite 
is really and truly a language with its own 
intnnal message. She approadim sacrifice as 
having a structure with certain synthetic rules 
which are well defined and valid. The compulsive 
part of the ritusd consists in the not'to-be* 
transgressed nature of these rules. The book 
is au attempt to brmg out these ritualistic roles 
in bold relitf. and to provide an insight into 
these ’strange facts*, which are hardly under¬ 
standable at first 

The audior had sketched out the framework 
of friis book in an article in Bijontgen (Amsterdam, 
1978, 39, pp. 399-423), entitled ‘the Role of 
Heat in Vedic Sacrifice and the Place of Pain 
in the Act of Creation*. Heat in that article 
was defined as the source of physical, spiritual 
and psychic energy becoming apparent That 
article dealt with Heat in three sections: Hrat 
as such, Its lack, and Its excess. The book is 
an elaboration of the first of these sections, the 
latter two being omitted here. 

The book is a great help in understanding 
the real import of Vedic ritual which unfortunately 
has become neglected and treated as casuistry by 
a decadent priestcraft. The loss of ritual 
awareness is one of the central problems of our 
times. It is not suffidently understood that the 
‘traditional man reconstructs the world in which 
he lives by means of rituals*. It is an error to 
think that the ritual appeals to our fimcy, or 
even to our reason: it appeals primarily to our 
intuition. 

The book is an eloquent plea to regard *tbe 
ritual as a fundamental factor for the reconstmo- 
fion of a world in which the human being can 
live in peace and fulfil bis destiny’ (p. xv). It 
is a wdcome addition to the critical and 
inughtfiil literature on the Vedic religion. 

Prop. S.K. RAMACHANixtA Rao 
Former Head of the Dept, of Clinical Psychology 
National Institute of Mental Headth and 
Neurosdences, Bangalore 
Professor of Psychology, Callison College, 
University of the Padfle USA 

JALALUT>-DIN RUMI AND HIS 
TASAWWUF: .By HMtENi»ACHANDiiA Paul. 
Published by Shobharani Paul, M.I.O. Housing 
Estate, 60/87 B.T. Road, Blodc C/2, Calcutta 
700002. 1985. Pp. xii + 455. Rs. 120. 

frt a multi-religiotta country like In£a, 
inysttdsm and oompardtlve stu^ on rcHgiost 


are a vital social necesnty, not to speak of its 
importance to scholars and tlunkers. The learned 
author of the book under review has correctly 
referred to mysticism as ‘ddfication of man*, ‘a 
merging of the individual srith the universal will’, 
‘an intuitive certainty of contact with the 
supersensual world*. Tasawwuf or Sufism is 
understood as Islamic mystidsm. Jalfilnddin 
RQmi is admittedly one of the great^t and most 
respected Sufi who lived in Iran during A.D. 
1207-73. His thoughts on mysticism are spelt 
out in his writings which comprise 25,000 
rhyming couplets in MathnaVi and 1,600 rubSyats 
or quatrains. 

Dr. Harendrachandra Paul's book is a learned, 
fully documented discourse on RQm!*s life and 
philosophy and its impact on contonporery 
Islamic mystics. He has referred to the works 
on the same subject by Arbetry and Nicholson 
and also to Upanisads, Gita, Quran and Hadith 
in explaining the thoughts of this poet-philosopher. 
For ROml, the essoice of religion is a cosmic 
feeling, an intuition of oneness with the spirit 
of tiie universe, almost like the Indian conception 
of the unity of Atman and Brahman. Like 
Bergson, RQml affirmed that intuition is a higher 
kind of intellect Dr. Paul has examined the 
universa] and ^iritual aspects of each religion. 
Like all great mystics, Rthnl laid stress on the 
fact that the formalities of each religion may 
differ but the nature and context of the inner 
spirit shining in the heart of a devotee of every 
fhitb is the same. 

Unlike some of the modem interpreters. 
Dr. Paul has rightly stated that RQmi has 
claimed bis philosophy in Mathnavi as an 
exposition of the mystical import of the Quran. 
Rami’s mysticism is based on the doctrine of 
tauidd (Unity of God), which is a fundamental 
teadiing of Islam. But, as a mystic, he 
onphasized the importance of Love in the universe 
and in personal realization of God. The author 
has stated in the words of ROml, ’His love is 
manifest and tiie Beloved is hidden; the friend 
is outside, and His splendour is the world*. To 
RQmi the state of inire love can oiily be reafized. 
His pantheistic view of the universe also follows 
from his selfless concert cX. Divine love. He 
said. The created beings are, as if, so many 
waves which rise from the ocean (Go^D, mid an 
again nuxed with tiie ocean. The waves have 
no origin in thonselves: they come from tile 
ocean, they stand on the ocean, and are agahi 
minad vrith ii* 
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The book) though iUmnioaiiiig in kMlf il$ g 
dependable expontioii of RQniri Suflanif would 
have been more helftful if the dirtiivuidiiiig 
feature! of Ramfa thoughts had beat onupared 
with those of other Sufi schools such es Qnaderia, 
Chistia, Suhrawardy, Naqahbaiidi etc. A subject- 
index would have been appreciated by scholars. 
English translations of the poems quoted by die 
author in this book would have endianced the 
usefulness of the book. The book, however, is a 
comprehensive work on Rdmfs {dulosophy and 
is an asset to scholars, religious people and 
lovers of literature. 

SvBD S.A. Masud M.A. LL. B. 

Former Judge, High Court, Calcuita 

MALAYALAM 

SAHTTYASANCHARAM: BY Swam 

Su>DHiNATHANANDA. Published by Ski Rama- 
krishna Sevashrama, Kallai, Calicut, Kerala, 
673 018. 1986. Pp. xii + 3SS. Rs. 20. 

This fascinating book consists of 28 essays 
on different topics of religious, spiritual, literary 
and educational importance, .^wrt firom the 
importance of the topics dealt with, die most 
notable feature of the present book is their 
variety. To press maximum unount of thought 
into minimum of words is a great art. This is 
exactly what the author has done in this book 
in which the reader will find the wealth of 
wisdom of many minds placed on a platter, as 
it were. 

It may be mentioned that the author is a 
widdy travelled pilgrim who has publidied 
several books on his pilgrimages. The present 
book, as its title indirates, is the outcome not of 
his physical travels, but of Ids inner travels in 
the world of thoughts. About this diange in 
his literary effort he says: *Xlie days of frantic 
hu^ are over. What else can one be except a 
kutlehaka (a mendicant confined mostly to his 
hermitage)? But sHll the deep^ooted tendency 
vanish ovendiht ? Moreover, tte minirs inherent 
nature is to wander ceasdeeriy. Therefore, the 
journey hereafter will be wifldn die realm of the 


floind only. And this bode is the faniible effect 
of these occasional moital Rights*. (P. ix). 

Every article in ^is book conv^s something 
new and firesh. The authfu',' apart from bang 
the Tomritory of vast erudition, is endowed with 
the gift of intuitive thinking and his mature 
wisdom touches brilliance when he says; ‘The 
old see the front and the back, but the glance 
of the young is cast upon the front only, the 
bade being totally ignored*. (P. IS). ‘The path 
of action finds its culmination in the path of 
knowledge and this thou^t has beat the mother 
of all virtues insofar as they relate to Bharat* 
(P. 18). 

While the Greek root muo has been traced as 
the basis of ‘mystery’ and interpreted as an 
equivalent term for the Sandcrit root man (to 
flunk) (p. 62), an attempt has been made to 
show sahitya as the sahitabhara (the state of 
inseparability) through a skilful interpretiition of 
flie famous mantra in the Mundaka Upanishad 
describing ‘Two birds of beautiful plumage’ 
(p. 349). Here the boldness of speculation of 
the auttior is quite obvious for the imagination 
of ordinary literateurs seldom turns towards 
qiiritual heights. Here could be seen again 
glimpses of the unity of all religions when the 
author wifliout any reservation goes to describe 
at length the perfection of Lord Buddha (p. 25), 
the Divinity of Lord Christ (p 48), the spiritual 
percoition of Sri Ramakrishna and Sri Ramana 
Maharshi (pp. 65-72), the loftiness of the thought 
of Aquinas (p. 184), the vision of Guru Nanak 
(p. 208) and the sodd impact of the teachings 
of Sri Narayana Guru (p. 262). Swami 

Siddhinathananda ran well claim the honour of 
beuig a true representative of the great religious 
movement set in motion by Sri Ramakrishna 
with its ideals as broad as the sky, as vast as 
the ocean. 

All told, this book is a good example of how 
literary talents can be harnessed for the promotion 
of spintudity and how creative writing could 
be lifted to higher levels and made spiritually 
rewarding. 

V. Panou 
Trlchur, Kerala 
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REPORT OF THE GOVERNINQ BODY OF 
THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
BELUR MATH. FOR 1995-86 

Issued by the General Secretary 
Rwmkrishna Mission, on 28 December 1986 

The 77th Annual General Meeting of the 
Raoukrishna Mission was held at the Belur 
Math premises on Sunday the 28th December 
1986, at 3.30 p.m. Swami Gambfajrananda, 
President of the Ramidtrishna Mission was the 
Chairman of the proceedings. A synopsis of the 
Govoning Body’s report for 198S'86, placed 
before the meeting, is given below. 

In ttie period unda report, the Mission spent 
a sum of lb. 14,00,765/- under the head ‘Relief 
and Rehabilitation’ towards providing succour 
to die hapless victims of various calamities hke 
flood, i^clone etc. Apart from this, relief 
articles worth Rs. 11,08,052/- were received as 
gift from philanthropic minded pubhc and 
distributed amongst the distressed and needy. 

The Ramakrisbna Math also conducted relief 
programmes, involving an expenditure of 
Rs. 3,60A86. 

During the year Palltmangal programmes 
(Integrated Rural Development) involvmg Agro- 
economic service, cottage industry, pisdculture, 
health and hygiene, education woit, etc. were 
implemented by quite a few branches of both 
the Mission and the Math involving substantial 
outlay of funds. The Headquarters alone spent 
Rs. 7,74,943/- under these programmes. 

Amidst the important developments during 
the year, the inauguration of ‘Ramakrisbna 
Darshan’ a museum on the life and message of 
Sri Ramakrishna and ‘Sapuu Sevak Sikshana- 
mandira’ an institution for training youths in 
rural development work, at Saradapith, Belur, 
deserve special mention. The centre at Raipur 
has undertaken tribal welfare work on a massive 
scale in the Abujhmarh area of Bastar District, 
Madhya Pradesh. The project envisages provid¬ 
ing facilities of free education, medical treatment, 
vocational training etc. 

A branch of the Misuon wu started at 
Agartala. Mobile medical services were 


commenced by our Itanagar and Rajahmundiy 
centres. 

The academic results of the educationid 
institutions were brilliant as usual with our 
studoits securing the 2od, 4th, 6th, 8tb, 10th, 
11th, 13tb, 15th, 16th, and 20th positions in the 
Madhyamik Examination 1985 and the 3rd, 
4th, 9th, and 13th positions in the-> Higher 
Secondary Examination 1985, in West Bengal 

Significant developments during the same 
period in the Ramakrishna Math were the 
consecration of a marble image of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna at Contai and the inauguration of a 
5,000 litre solar water system at Rajkot. 

The Mission did commendable medical work 
through its 8 hospitals, 66 dispensanes and 15 
mobile units. Rural people and tribal folk were 
the major beneficiaries of 32 dispensaries and 
all the mobile units. In all 42,87388 paUents 
were rendered medical service. 

The Maith served 7,41,121 patients through 
Its 5 hospitals, 17 dispensanes and 4 mobile units. 
Out of these, 3 hospitals, 8 dispensaries and 3 
mobile units were located in rural and tribal 
areas which were much lacking in basic medical 
facilities. 

In 1985-86 the Ramakrishna Mission and 
Ramakrishna Math lived up to their reputation 
in the field of education. The trend of ever- 
increasing demand for admission was clearly 
evident. The educational institutions of the 
Mission numbering 966 had on their rolls 1,18,999 
students while the Ramakrishna Math had a 
students’ strength of 9,676 in its 92 educational 
institutions. Out of these, 863 institutions, 
including 428 non-formal education centres, 
were located in rural and tribal areas. 

National Youth Day was celebrated by most 
of our centres, in an enthnsiastic and solonu 
manner. The celebrations culminated in a 
grand youth convention held at Belur Math in 
which there were about 11/)00 participants.- 

The Math and Mission emtres in other 
countries were engaged in educational, medical, 
cultural and spiritiial activities of-various types. 

Excluding tiie Headipiarters at Belur, at tiie 
end of die year the Mission and Math had 75 
ai^l 70 branches respectively, in India and a few 
other countries. 
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Ouf New Publications : 

A BRIDGE TO ETERNITY 

Sri Ramakrishna and His Monastic Order 

An anthology consisting of articles published in Prabuddha Bharata over past 90 
years, in commemoration of the 150th Birth Anniversary of Sri Ramabishna and the 
Centenary of the Ramakrishna Order. 

Pp. XXII+538 with 32 illustrations. Rs. 50/.- 

VEDANTA : VOICE OF FREEDOM 

by 

Swami Vivekananda 

A compilation of Swamiji’s own words on the subject from The Complete Works of 
Swami Vivekananda. 

Pp- 328 Edited and with an Introduction by Rs. 27/- 

Swami Chetanananda 
Foreword by Christopher Isherwood 
Preface by Huston Smith 

8HVETA8HVATARA UPANISHAD 

with the translation of Shankaracharya*s Commentary 

by 

Swami Gambhirananda 

Pp. XVI+213 Rs. 12/- 

TALE8 FROM VIVEKANANDA 

Retold by 

Swami Ishatmananda 

Five selected stories told by Swami Vivekananda fully illustrated in four colours 
for children. Rs. 7/- 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

S Dehi Entally Road, Calcutla-700 014 
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complete works of SRI SANKARACHARYA IN THE ORIGINAL SANSKRIT 


The new Samata Edtion consists of 10 volumes of 6,510 pages 

1. Stotras 2. Prakarana Prabandhavali 3. Upadesa Rachanavali 
4. Prapanchasara 5. Laghu Bhashyas 6. Gita Bhashya 7. Brahma Sutra 
Bhashya 6. Commentaries on 9 Short Upanisbads 9. Commentary on Chandogya 
Upanishad 10. Commentary on Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 

Hard Boimd 10 volnmes Edition- Price Per Set: Rs. 1,000/- 

Single Volumes (excepting Volume 4) are sold separately at Rs. 100 per Volume. 
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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

ETERNAL VOICE OF INDIA 

Vidyaya vindate amrtam 
‘Immortality is attained through Self-knowledge’ 

The preferable and the pleasurable approach mankind. The man of 
intelligence, having considered them, separates the two. The intelligent one 
selects the preferable (of higher spiritual ideals) in preference to the pleasurable; 
the non-intelligent one selects the pleasurable for the sake of growth and 
protection (of the body eta). 

This Self cannot be known through much study, nor through the intellect, 
nor through much hearing. It can be known through the Self alone that the 
aspirant prays to; this Self reveals Its true nature to the seeker. 

The Self that is subtler than the subtle and greater than the great is lodged 
in the heart of (every) creature. A desireless man sees that glory of the Self 
through the serenity of the organs, and (thereby he becomes) free from sorrow. 

» ^ 

Arise, awake, and learn by approaching the excellent ones. The wise ones 
describe that path to be as inaccessible as a razor’s edge, whidi when sharpened, 
is difficult to tread on. 

The self-existent Lord destroyed man by his outgoing senses. Therefore 
one sees the outer things and not the inner Self. The (rare) discriminating man, 
desiring for inunortality, turns his eyes inward and then sees the indwelling Self. 


Katha Upanisad 

(1.2.2, 1.2.23, 1.2.20, 1.3.14, 2.1.1) 




ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


Tliis month's editorial is based on a 
trip made by the Joint Editor of this journal 
to the places associated with Swami Viv^- 
ananda's visit to Almora, and its adjoining 
areas. 

In SRI RAMAKRISHNA : THE ESTARUSHER 
OF DHARMA Swami Satyarupananda of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, Samaj Sevak Siksha- 
mandira, Belur Math, dwells on dharmaglani 
and how Sri Ramakrishna established 
Dharma in modem times. 


Dr. M. Lakshmikumari, President ci the 
Vivekananda Kendra, Kanyakumari, and an 
ardent Vivekanandist, discusses in science 
AND HUMAN DEV£ix)PMENT how Vedanta 
philosophy as interpreted by Vivekananda, 
is the most rational way to develop our 
higher potentialities and innate perfection. 

A piixauMAGE TO MT. ix>WE by Brahma- 
clmrini Bhavanl of Vedanta Society. Holly¬ 
wood, is a short note based on a trip made 
by the devotees and monks of the Holly¬ 
wood Centre to this mountain. 


ALMORA: ALONG THE F(X)TPRTNTS OF THE 
THMAI.AYAN MONK 

(EDITORIAL) 


On a sunny winter morning of late 
December we were climbing up the same 
mountains of Almora that the wandering 
monk Vivekananda had climbed 94 years 
before, in 1890. Mad after a great 
realization, he came, like a ‘God intoxicated 
beggar of the East,’’ in these caves of Kasar 
Devi, a Mother’s temple on the top of the 
highest mountain range of Almora. In die 
golden sunlight peeping through the branches 
of magnihoent pines and crowding 
Rhododendrons we were walking on the 
same footprints of the Himalayan monk, 
Vivekananda. 

It was in 1890. Since last one year the 
caged lion was struggling to unloo^ his 
fetters. His biggest bondage was the host 
of silent faces, the literally starving and the 
half-naked children of his master. They 
now gathered round him. in whcrni they 

!• The Complete Works of Sister NivedUa 
(Calcutta: Sister Nivedita Girls' School, 1972) 
Vol. 1, p. 33. 


felt the new presence of their departed 
teacher. On the other hand, the ‘great 
mission' of his master was tormenting his 
mind. He could not see the mission in all 
its clarity. Yet he was vaguely aware 
its vast immensity. And with this awareness 
came an acute realization of the paucity of 
his own power. To fulfil such a mission 
one required a colossal accumulation of 
spiritual energy. And this could be achieved 
only by a life of intense renunciation and 
austerities. Tom in this dichotomy he 
wrote, ‘I am longing for a flight to the 
Himalayas'.^ Hie few visits to Pavhari 
jBaba finally left him disappointed. He 
must do it all himself. There was none to 
share his visions. ‘I have my plans for the 
future and th^ shall be a secret',^ he said. 
Only one ideal stood before him—Suka. 

2. Eastern and Western Disciples, The Ufe 
of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: Advuta 
Ashrama, 1979) VoL 1, p. 241. 

3- Ibid., p. 241, 
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A few months earlier he wrote, ‘Alas for 
the irony of fote that in this land of 
Bhagavan Shuka's birth, renunciation is 
looked down upon as madness and sin’. 
He must go to the Himalayas and reach 
Suka’s transcendence. A couple of months 
before, while at Rishikesh he was deter¬ 
mined to visit Kedarnath and Badrinath. 
But his first disciple Sadananda’s health 
failed. In desperation Vivekananda left 
him, and started walking on his way to the 
upper Himalayas. But soon he returned. 
He had to. 

The monk in him now spoke out to the 
disciple : ‘You have really become like a 
chain round my feet I had gone a long 
way, but then I remembered that you were 
alone here and were such a fool. T could 
not be sure what you might do. Look, it 
was for you I had to return’.* 

Desperate struggle suceeeded. Vivek¬ 
ananda hnnllv decided to set out for the 
Himalayas. He allowed only one to 
accompany him, his adventurous brother 
disciple, Akhandananda. ‘You are my man. 
You have faith! Come, let’s he off together’,® 
he said Before starting, the intn^id heart, 
however strong, trembled! Who knows 
when the suecess would come! Is failure 
an imp'ssibilily ? For a Ana] blessing he 
rushed to Holy Mother, in whom he found 
the power of Ramakrishna, and of 
Rainakrishna’s Divine Mother. ‘Mother’, 
he said, ‘I shall not return until I have 
attained ihe highest Jnana.’ Mother 
blessed him in the name of the Master. 
When she asked him to see his own mother 
before this great departure, the dedicated 
one answered ; ‘Mother, you alone are my 
Mother’. He hardly knew what cosmic 
power would now be protecting and guiding 
him in a thousand ways. In the height of 
his spirit, to his brother disciples he held 
up his great dream, ‘1 shall not return until 

4. Ibid., p. 224. 

5. Ibid., p. 241. 


I acquire such r^ization lliat my very 
touch will transform a man.*® 

Within a few days he set out for Almora 
along with Akhandananda. An intense 
desire for total renundation consumed him. 
He had now nothing with him except a 
walking stick, a piece of cloth, a rag and 
two small books, the Gita and the Imitation 
of Christ, his unfailing companions for 
these days. He dispossessed himself of 
everything except a burning desire for 
God’s grace. The guiding principle during 
these days, as he said afterwards, was the 
favourite incantation of Buddha, *Evra as 
the lion not trembling at noises, even as the 
wind not caught in a net, even as the lotus- 
leaf untouched by water, so do thou 
wander alone, like the rhinoceros’ His 
constant refrain were the lines from the 
Imitation of Christ, ‘Silence, all ye teachers! 
And silence, ye prophets! Speak Thou 
alone O Lord, unto my soul.'^ 

• * • * • 

From the moment he started walking 
from Kathgodam towards Almora, the 
Himalayan sublimity slowly began to 
engulf him His naturally meditative mind 
began to sec new horizons. The first great 
spiritual experience came at a quiet 
confluence of two hilly rivers, some twenty 
miles below Almora. It was at a quiet 
riverside village, Kankrighat. 

On a winter afternoon we reached this 
village, Kankrighat. With difficulty we 
crossed on foot the hilly river Kosi. Some 
of us had even lost balance on the mossy 
stones and slipped into the knee-deep ice- 
cold water flowing down with a frightening 
speed. Finally, wc reached the hallowed 
place. It was a tmy spot, a bowl-like 
triangle covered on three sides by high 
mountains. The river Kosi, meets the riv^ 
Shrota (or Sirota) after creating a small 

4* Ibid., pp. 241-42. 

The Complete Worki of Sister Nivedita, op. 
dt, Voi. 1, p. 58. 
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island in the confluence, where a huge 
peepal tree with outspreading roots and 
branches stood like a ^nt shelter* Below 
the tree was an old Siva temple. In front 
of the temple stretched the smaU river bed. 
It is a confluence with innumerable, huge 
boulders scattered up to the end of the river 
horizon. On all the three sides stood the 
steep and dark mountains. It was all so 
quiet except for the murmuring sound of 
the rivers, the only sound in the whole 
panorama. 

Here under this peepal tree the first 
enlightenment came when the monk got 
buried in a deep meditation. The moment 
was ripe with infinite potentiality. It saw 
the birth of a new outlook, a new philosophy 
which was to be the foundation stone ci 
the monk’s global movement. All these 
years of renunciation he only struggled to 
realize this truth, to understand the true 
nature of the Cosmic Reality, the Brahman, 
that the scriptures had taught him The way 
was meditation, the long inward journey, 
at the end of which the restless seeker 
reached the great illumination- It all came 
here. He realized the Truth for which he 
had left behind everything, and practised 
intense austerities. The Ultimate, all- 
pervading Reality was imbedded in the 
core of every little atom of this universe. 
The macrocosm was indeed there inside the 
heart of the microcosm. The phenomenal 
world is nothing but the noumenon, the 
One Reality. The knot in his heart got 
opened. A long-drawn inner conflict got 
resolved. Intense renunciation brought him 
the vision of God in all things and brought 
forth in later years the celebrated philosophy 
of Vivekananda—God in everything. 

Thenceforward only God remained: the 
world disappeared altogether. To his 
brother disciple Akhandananda (his pre- 
monastic name, Gangadhar) he said in the 
fullness of this great spiritual breakthrou^, 
’Oh, Gangadhar I I have just passed 


through one of the greatest moments of 
,my life. Here under the peepal tree one of 
the greatest problem of my life has beat 
solved. I have found the oneness of the 
macrocosm with microcosm. In this 
microcosm of the body everything that is 
there (in the macrocosm) exists. I have 
seen the whole universe within an atom’. 
We remember the realization of the ancient 
nis—anoranlyan mahato mahiyan—iht 
ultimate Reality is smaller than the small 
and greater than the great. {Katha Vpanisad, 
1.2.20). In the exuberance of the mystic 
vision he wrote in his notebook. ‘The 
microcosm and macrocosm are built on the 
same plan. Just as the individual soul is 
encased in the living body, so is the Universal 
Soul in the Living Prakriti (Nature)—the 
objective universe. Shiva (ie. Kali) 
embracing Shtva : this is not a fancy .... 
This dual a.spcct of the Universal ^ul is 
eternal. So what wc perceive or feel is 
this combination of the Htemally formed 
and the Eternally formless.’” 

This realbation at Kankrighat was the 
foundation of the new Vedanta of Rama- 
krishna and Vivekananda. The orthodox 
Hinduism regarded the One as the Real, 
and the many as unreal. But Vivekananda 
added, ‘And what Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa and 1 have added to this is, that the 
Many and the One are the same Reality, 
percieved by the same mind at different 

times and in different attitudes.’^ 

• • « * * 

‘Get up musafir. Bundle your things. 
You have still to go a long way.’ The 
wandering monk along with his companion 
stood up for the next movement. 

From Kankrighat began the final part of 
their journey to Almora. The taste of the 
first great realization now filled him with 

*• The Life of SwanU Vivekananda, op. dt, 
Vol. 1, p. 250. 

The Complete Works of Sister Nivedlta, op. 
dt, Vol. 1, p. 29. 
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an intensified impulse renunciation. It 
was now, as his disciples heard from him 
afterwards, ‘a passionate kmging to lose 
one's identity, to be united with the lowliest 
and most hidden things, to go forth from 
amongst men. and be no more remembered 
by them.’*" He was now under the vow 
to ask for nothing and even fast unto death 
if no food was voluntarily offered to him. 
The ‘longest time he had ever g(me without 
food, under this austerity, was five days’,** 
as he revealed afterwards. Only a robust 
athlete like Vivekananda could stand such 
incredible austerities Tt was superhuman. 

But the body revolted despite all the 
strength of the spirit. On the outskirts of 
Almora Vivekananda fainted in hunger and 
weariness. It was in a muslim graveyard. 
The helpless companion Akhandananda 
rushed in search of water in the stony hillside. 
Meanwhile came forward a fakir, the 
custodian of the cemetery, and seeing the 
monk's plight, offered him a cucumber. Too 
tired, even to eat it, the monk now asked 
the fakir to put it in his mouth. With due 
reverence the fakir held back, saying that 
he was a mussalman. Sofly came the reply, 
‘What does that matter? Are we not all 
brothers ?’ 

The wandering monk could never forget 
this life-saver, the muslim fakir. Seven 
years after, when the world-famous Vivek¬ 
ananda returned to Almora, he spied out, 
unmistakably, the face of the fakir from 
among the crowd in the procession organized 
in his honour. With gratitude Vivekananda 
stopped, called him near and gave him some 
reward- To the assembled crowd he 
introduced the fakir, ‘This man really saved 
my life. Never had I felt so exhausted.* 

In the golden sunlight of the morning we 
stood on the stone where Vivekananda 
fainted nearly a century ago. Two great 
Almora devotees of Vivekananda. had built 

lO- Ibid,, p. 55. 

**• Ibid., p. 60. 


up a smalUHMWor&l rest-house there for 
visitors to stop and remember Swamiji even 
for a while. The deserted stone cottage of 
the fakir with its broken roofs still stood 
there. Jungle creepers had covered it. Our 
heart filled with gratitude for the fakir who 
once saved the unknown prophet. 

***** 

We climbed down from the main road 
and reached a small temple of Divine 
Mother, Fatal Bhairavi. Our guide reminded 
us that here nearly a century ago Lala 
Badri Shah, one of the richest men in Almora 
and a retired Army Captain used to visit 
this temple every morning. It was his daily 
habit, as his relatives told us, to sec a sadhu 
first and then take food Here one blessed 
morning Shahji met two disciples of Sri 
Ramakrishna, Swami Shivananda and Sri 
Vaikunlha Nath Sanyal. Ke had already 
known Swami Akhandanandaji, another 
disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. It is this Swami, 
the ‘Bengali Gangadhar’ or the ‘Babaji, who 
returned from Tibet’, who first announced 
to Badri Shah about the proposed visit of 
Swamiji to Almora. From Badrinath he 
wrote to Shahji: ‘A Gurubhai of mine is 
proceeding to Almora .... He is one of 
my advanced Gurubhais, a highly educated 
gentleman leading a jicrfect ascetic life since 
ten or twelve years. He has sacrificed all 
his worldly prosperities for the sake of 
Almighty. Now he Is in the stage of 

Paramahamsa** _’ 

Badri Shah who was already a benevolent 
h(»t to the disciples of Ramakrishna, now 
felt blessed to receive the Paramahamsa, 
who arrived finally at Almora. 

***** 

In the glittering sunlight of a winter 
morning we stood in awe and silence, in the 
unspeakable beauty of Kasar Devi. A 
lover of sublimity he had chosen these 

12. Swami Vivekanandt^s Three Vbits to 
Almora (Almora: The Ramakrishna Kutir) p.3. 
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remote caves of Kasar Devi as the place (tf 
his meditation. ‘The saints live on mountain 
tops’, he used to say, ‘to enjoy the sccnery’.¥ 
Even after nearly a century, this place 
remains as the sublimest part of Almora- 
The spot is indeed chosen for gods. Stand¬ 
ing far above the valley of men, and the 
undulating surface of the sea of clouds 
beneath, this holy mountain lop is even now 
protected by tall pine trees guarding the holy 
spot like silent sentinels.- Through their 
branches one can have the closest view of 
the snow white body of Trishul and 
Mandadevi. 

It is indeed the spot from where mother 
nature. Prakriti, could feci her nearness to 
the Purusha—the all-white Shiva. One can 
feel, even by a casual visit, that it is a 
secluded and sacred spot from where one 
feels nearness and even oneness with the 
Shiva within—the Self, the Existence, 
Knowledge and Bliss Absolute. 

The unspeakable sublimity and the 
calmness of the place make one wonder that 
Vivekananda could ever leave this place. 
But he had to. It happened one day when 
he got down to the town and went to his 
friend Tot la Badri Shah. Destiny was wait¬ 
ing for him with the rudest shock to his 
naturally loving heart—a telegram with the 
news of his sister's suicide in extremely 
pitiful circumstances. And the wire was 
soon followed by a letter which told, in all 
its horrid details, of the inevitable step which 
his helpless widow sister was forced to take I* 
At once the dream of a meditative life in 
tlic Himalayas was shattered to pieces. 
Restless and disconsolate, he retreated into 
the caves of Kasar Devi, far a^y from 
the last sign of human habitation. But 
peace was gone. And the unquenching fire 
of agony for his beloved aster, one day 

13* The Complete Works of Sister Nivedita, op. 
cit.. Vol. 1. p. 32. 

M. Swami Vivekanandets Three Visits to 
Almora, op. dt, p. 8. 


drove him out, as it were, from thne 
solitary caves. He realized that his mission 
was waiting for him on the burning plains 
of India, and not in the luxury of lonely 
living amidst these caves. ‘Nothing in my 
whole life ever so filled me with the sense 
of work to be done. It was as if I were 
thrown out from that life of solitude, to 
wander to and from in the plains below’, he 
said. Vivekananda left Almora with a 
burning passion in his heart—a passion to 
lift Hindu women, especially the widows, to 
the glory of a new life of total independencer- 
scx;ia1. intellectual and spiritual. 

That was the beginning of his prophetic 
dedication to the cause of ‘the women and 
the masses’. These became henceforward 
the two missions nearest to his heart. In 
the West once when he felt himself dying, 
he called his disciple Nivedita and confided 
to her, ‘Never forget! The word is. Women 
and the People'.^^ 

This was a boon and benediction for India 
and humanity as a whole. Nothing but this 
terrible thunderbolt could make him move 
out of this most lovable spot of sublimity. 
Shiva returned to drink the death-dealing 
pcison of human suffering. But did he not 
look all the more beautiful now? To this 
Nilakantlia Shiva, whose throat turned blue 
with poisons of existential suffering of 
humanity, Indians pray in their supplications. 
‘Oh Shiva ! Thou indeed look all the more 
beautiful, despite your deformity. For, 
therein lies the refuge for all beings—the 
refuge of fearlessness.’ 

« • • • * 

But wanderlust !s a sort of divine 
madness. It hardly gets satisfied. With his 
brother disciples Vivekananda now started 
walking right from Almora to Badri. At 
Karnaprayag the journey had to be abandon¬ 
ed because of famine in the r^on. In 
Rishikesh, at the foothills of the Himalayas 

15- The Complete Works of Sister Nivedita, op. 
cit., Vol. 1, p. 192. 
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he again lounged into severe asceticism and 
spiritual practice- Suddenly he fell sick to 
the point of death. When the brother 
disciples began to cry m despair a strange 
monk came, as if from nowhere, and saved 
his life. Vivekananda opoied his eyes, and 
said. *Cheer up my boys. I shall not die.’ 
Once again in this apparently unconscious 
state he saw that he had a mission in the 
world to fulfil, and that he could not leave 
his body before the mission was fulfilled.^^ 

Little recovered, Vivekananda now moved 
again. But his brother disciples, too, now 
followed him like famished gulls round the 
only ship in the ocean. Finally at Meerut 
he g(^ determined to be freed from this 
last holy bondage. To the brother disciples 
he now clearly told : ‘It is not possible to 
perform any spiritual disciplines, unless the 
Maya (bondage) of the brother disciples is 
given up. Whenever I plan to practise 
disciplines, the Master puts some obstacle 
rm my way Now T shall go alone. 1 shall 
not tell anyone where I am staying.’^*' One 
morning in the late January of 1891 
Vivekananda left them, and started walking 
alone with God. 

The wandering friar now got engulfed in 
the vast ocean of Indian humanity. His days 
now alternated between the kings’ palaces 
and pariahs' huts, between pundits' houses 
and philosophers’ chambers, between 

orthodox Hindu householders and 

Mohammedan hosts. None failed to notice 
an unmistakable divinity and a prophetic 
power enveloping him. But neither 

discussions nor devotions could satisfy his 
longings. From Delhi to Rajputana, from 
Madras to Kanyakumari, from Bombay to 
Mysore, he moved in order to find ways to 
fulfil his master’s mission. Sri Ramakrishna 
once said : ‘Naren will teach the world.’ 
But whom to teach ? Centuries of i^orance 

Life of Swami Vivekananda, op. cit., 

Vol. 1, p. 257. 

»• Ibid., p. 261. 


and poverty and upper class exploitation had 
driven the millions of Indian masses to 
become only next-door nei^bour to brutes. 
Did not his master teach him ‘There is no 
religion for empty stomachs?’ 

Die suffering of teeming millions gradually 
loomed larger and larger in all its horrid 
dimensions- There was no hope from the 
so-called educated and the upper classes. 
He felt himself respon^ble. With this rude 
realization came a strange change in him. 
Without his knowing it, the desire for 
personal salvation got slowly drowned 
under an overwhelming desire to save the 
suffering millions of India. Tlie asceticism 
of Suka and the intellectual brilliance of 
Shankara now gave way to the bleeding 
passion of a Christ and Buddha. Finally, 
he decided to go to the West, in order to 
help his countrymen. 

At Mt. Abu Road, at this moment, two 
of his brother disciples suddenly spied him. 
They saw in him a transfigured presence, a 
radiant figure. They begged him to return 
to the mcMiastcry at the height of this divine 
radiance Vivekananda literally cried out, 
‘T cannot understand your so-called religion! 
But my heart has grown much, much larger, 
and T have learnt to feel (the sufferings eff 
others). Believe me, I feel it very sadly 
His voice was choked with emotion, and 
tears began to roll down his cheeks. 
Instantly he lore himself away from the 
brother disciples. He was gone. He lost 
himself again in the vast sea of suffering 
humanity. 

A brother disciple Swami Turiyananda 
who heard these words, said : ‘1 could 

clearly see that the whole suffering eff 
humanity had penetrated his palintating 
heart.’ They heard in his voice the com¬ 
passionate cry of the Avalokiteswara, the 
Buddha who turns in all directions in order 
to respond to human suffering. They found 

18* Romain Rolland, Life of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama) p. 31. 
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in thdr master’s life a repetition of the 
’tale of Bodhisattwa who had held himself 
back from Nirvana till the last grain of dust 
in the universe should have gone in before 
him to salvation’.^” The wandering friar did 
not know that in his begging bowl destiny 
bad already dropped the priceless jewel, the 
radiance of a prophet’s divinity, which he 
was still seeking in silence and solitude. His 
disciples understood later on that ‘there 
may in a great life be elements which, he who 
lives it may not himself understand.’^’*’ 

In early May of 1898, Vivekananda 
returned, after his western conquest, to his 
beloved Almora. It was now a return of 
the prophet of the masses and moribund 
Hinduism. Along with his dear En^ish 
disciple. Goodwin and hundreds of admirers 
he entered Almora and found, ‘it was roses, 
roses all the way’. Just before entering 
Almora, Vivekananda was made to mount 
a gaily decorated horse and a huge proces¬ 
sion followed him. Three thousand people 
gathered in the baz/ar in front of Badri 
Shah’s house. All along the way women 
stood on the roof-tops and showered him 
with flowers and auspicious rice. A big 
pandal was set up and houses were lit with 
candles. The slumbering Almora suddenly 
woke up to receive its beloved monk, now 
a world-tcacher, a /ngod-guru. 

It was in the house of Badri Shah that 
he was now received again and there he 
stayed for nearly two months and a half. 
The housemaster showed us the room where 
he stayed- It was a beautiful room with 
low doors, in the hill fashion, and heavily 
carved with designs on wood. Right out¬ 
side the room was the main bazzar road. 
Sitting there on a wooden chair, Swamiji 
used to meet people and speak to the 


assembled listeners. It is there that he gave 
his celebrated' Almora-speech. Two 
addresses, one in English and the other in 
Sanskrit were read out in this reception. 
Vivekananda made a short speech. Almora 
heard only the voice of the old wandering 
monk. 

This is the land of dreams of our forefathers, 
in which was bom Parvati, the Mother of India. 
This IS the holy land where every ardent soul 
in India wants to come at the end of its life, 
and to close the last chapter of its mortal career. 

As peak after peak of this Father of 
Mountains began to appear before my sight, 
all the propensities to work, seemed to quiet 
down, and instead of talking about what had 
been done and what was going to be done, the 
mind reverted to that one eternal theme which 
the Himalayas always teach us —renundation.’^it 

To the request made by the Almora people 
‘to start a centre in the Himalayas’, in the 
tradition of Acharya Shankara, Vivekananda 
replied, ‘this is the spot which I want to 
select as one of the great centres to teach 
this universal religion.’ This dream was 
realized within two years in a remote corner 
of Almora, and this centre was known as 
the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati. 

In spite of all these ovatiems, Vivek¬ 
ananda would find little peace- He now 
felt that even Almora was not quiet enou^. 
Twice he retreated to Dewaldhar, an estate 
some twenty miles to north. There he rode 
on horseback like a child, in the midst of 
the Icmely Himalayan valley. His health 
recouped, he now dedded to return to 
plains for his work. Before he left he gave 
a lecture at the English club, at their 
invitation, on the Eastern and Webern 
approach to soul. At the Almora Inter 
Collie, he gave two more lectures, in re¬ 
sponse to the public request. Here he gave 


19. The Complete Works of Sister NivedUa, op. The Complete Works of Swamt Vivek- 

cit., Vol. 1, p. 34. ananda. (Calcutta: Advuta Ashrama, 1964) 

». Ibid. Vol. 3, pp. 352-54, 
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his first lecture in Hindi, the subject being 
‘Vedic Teaching in Theory and Practice’. 

In 1898 Vivekananda returned again to 
Almora. This time he came for rest. The 
last few years of incessant struggle both in 
the West and in India, left him physically 
shattered- His mission was not yet over. 
There were miles to go before he desired 
sleep. The tired athlete needed a few days 
of quiet breathing. Vivekananda came this 
time along with his two other brother- 
disciples, Swamis Turiyananda and Niranjan- 
ananda, and two of his own disciples, 
Swamis Sadananda and Swarupananda. On 
the way to Almora, at Nainital, people 
Sinead flowers and palm tree leaves on the 
road. It was an Oriental custom, as his 
western disciples felt, in which they received 
Jesus at Jerusalem, after his divine ordina¬ 
tion. Along with all these monks Swamiji 
stayed in a large house rented by Capt. and 
Mrs. Sevier. These two English disciples 
of the Swami had already come earlier to 
Almom in order to start the Himalayan 
centre for their master in the house known 
as 'Thompson House'. Here in this house, 
on 11 June 1898, Vivekananda started once 
again his beloved journal Prahuddha Bliarata 
or 'Awakened India’, under the editorship 
of Swami Swarupananda. It was originally 
started two years before in Madras, but with 
the sudden death of its brilliant editor Rajam 
Ayer it suddenly stopped publication. 
Swamiji decided to make its home now in 
the Himalayas. The other western friends 
and disciples, Sister Nivedita, Mrs. Ole 
Bull and Josephine MacLeod lived now at 
'Oakl^ House’, another bungalow not very 
far from the ‘Thompson House’. Today 
‘Thompson House’ stands almost exactly in 
the same shape, and is used for a different 
purpose. The ‘Oakley House' still belongs 
to the relatives of Badri Shah’s family. 
Standing on these once-hallowed houses, 
people still bone that some day fliey will 


,shine as monuments in the name of 
Vivdeananda. 

Here every morning on the ‘rose covered 
verandah’ of ‘Oakley House’ he used to 
have his breakfast and converse with his 
western disciples. The magnifleent deodars 
(the tree of the gods) stood all around with 
their odour of black-bcrry fragrance, and 
added to the ‘unutterable depth’ of the 
envircHiment. And above all there was ‘the 
great white range like a presence that cannot 
be set aside.’®® 

In this Himalayan sublimity Vivekananda 
was at the height of his Noughts. Only 
great figures and sweeping movements in 
Indian history passed through his mind. It 
was at Almora that he got a letter with the 
news of self-immolation and death of his 
a»;etic, Pavhari Baba. With a sense of 
great loss, Swamiji read out the letter to 
all. and said ‘Pavhari Baba has completed 
all his sacrifices with the sacrifice of his own 
body. He has burnt himself in the 
sacrificial fire.'®® 

(With a deep reverence he spoke of 
Vidyasagar’s astounding sense of dignity 
and self-respect. Defying all English 
traditions he went, when invited, to meet 
the Viceroy, in his typical half-naked 
pundit’s dress of a dhoti, a chaddar and a 
simple slipper. He spoke again, of the 
nun who was asked how long the carnal 
desires invade the sadhaka. She only sent 
out a dish of ashes to the inquirer outside, 
who now realized that these desires will 
exist in some form or other so long as the 
body is not consigned to flames. 

In the Ffimalayan solitude, the mood of 
renunciation and self-imposed solitude 
reared its head again. Vivekananda soon 
left alone for Shya Devi, a forested peak 

22. Letters of Sister Nivedaa, Ed. by Sankari 
Prasad Basu (Calcutta: Nababharat Publishers, 
1982) Vol. 1. p. 11. 

23* The Complete Works of Sistei Nivedita, op. 
cit., Vol. 1. p. 300. 
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some miles west of Almora. For three days 
he stayed there. When he returned he felt 
happy that he was still the *old-time 
sannyasin, able to go barefoot and endure 
heat or cold and scanty fare, unspoiled by 
the West’. The sannyasin returned from 
this retreat only to receive another painful 
news of his life. A wire brought the news 
that Goodwin, his faithful and child-like 
disciple, had died at Ootacamund. For a 
few days Vivekaoanda was stunned with an 
unspeakable grief. Then one day he came 
out. and as he looked at the distant snow 
peaks he quietly uttered : *The days of my 
public utterance are over.* That night he 
composed a poem REQU1ESCAT IN PACE 
and sent it to Goodwin’s mother in London. 
Vivekananda seldom spoke in public there¬ 
after. 

Of all the blessed souls who followed 
Swamiji this time at Almora it is Nivedita 
who reaped the golden harvest of this 
Himalayan summer. Vivekananda had 
already accepted her as his daughter. There 
he spoke in London to her the great 
purity and sacrihee of Holy Mother Sarada 
Devi. And then, in a dream-like mood of 
mystic calmness Vivekananda told her. 
‘Ye.s, yes! lhc»; things have been, and they 
will again be. Go in peace, my daughter, 
thy faith hath made thee whole.’®* At 
Almora the fire of Swamiji's spiritual moods 
flickered again. In the sight of the 
mountains he was never tired of speaking 
of Shiva.®'*’ And they were meant for her. 
She must come out of the bondages, from 
the ’inevitable suffering that comes of the 
different national h'abils of die body and 
mind ’®" Untrained to this kind of thinking 
her old thoughts revolted. Her En^ish 
patriotism now came to the surface. Hie 


Ibid., p. 35. 

2B- Ibid., p. 72. 

Letters of Sister Nivedita, op. cit., Vol. 1, 

p. 19. 


‘scepddsm of mine’®'^ as she said, refused 
to accept all the words of her master. The 
desire for external dynamism now stood face 
to face with the need of a complete and 
ascetic renunciation of all selfish motives, 
and the subtlest remnants of the ‘deter¬ 
minedly insular’ ideals that she had been 
obstinately clinging to. It was time to learn 
the 'Indian point of view’ if she indeed 
wished to be dedicated to India. The need 
now was a purgatorial journey of self-denial, 
solitude, and constant striving for self¬ 
purification. 'Patriotism like yours is a 
sin’, Swamiji scolded her. 'The old cat 
must die’, Vivekananda used to say. 
Nivedita realized the pains of this frighten¬ 
ing journey. It must be a death of the old 
self and then, a complete rebirth into an 
altogether new life of total renundation. 
Inner conflict expressed now as outer restless¬ 
ness. For days, her mind was in an 
upheaval, ‘the inner strife grew high.’®* The 
brat was now in the choppy sea. Then one 
morning in a mocxl of desperate restless¬ 
ness she stood under the huge deodar tree 
pf the Oakley House. She was now in a 
frightening void. It was darkness outside 
and chaos inside. One of the older ladies 
of the party approached Vivekananda in 
order to put an end to this unbearable 
conflict which ‘might easily go too far’. 

In the evening Vivekananda returned. He 
felt he himself must go out somewhere to 
bring that inelTahle peace for his daughter 
caught in this terrible torment of the soul. 
‘You were right,’ he said. ‘There must be 
a change. I am going away into the forests 
to be alone and when I come back I shall 
bring peace.’ The great disdple of Rama- 
krishna did not know that the beatitude of 
peace was already with him. He was never 
conscious that Ramakrishna’s prophecy 
that ‘Naren would manifest his own gift 

®^- The Complete Works of Sister Nivedita, op. 
cit., Vol. 1, p. 22. 

a. Ibid., p. 298. 
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of bestowing knowledge with a touch’ had 
already come true. That evening at Almora 
Nivedita ‘proved the truth of that prof^ecy’. 
No. Vivekananda had not to go to a forest 
any more. His very presence was now 
fraught with the power of a Christ and 
Buddha. His holy ‘touch’, like Rama- 
krishna’s, now had the power of bringing 
great transfiguration. No words can better 
describe this blessed moment of theophany, 
of the revelation of God within and without, 
than Nivedita’s own words: 

....Then he turned and saw that above us the 
moon was new, and a new sudden exclamation 
came into his voice as he said, ‘See the 
Mohammedans think much of the new moon. 
Let us also with a new moon begin a new life!* 
As the words ended, he lifted his hands smd 
blessed with silent depths of blessing, his most 
rebellious disciple, by this time kneeling before 
him. . It was assuredly a moment of wonderful 
sweetness of reconciliation. . For alone in 
meditation, I found myself gazing deep into an 
Infinite good, to the recognition of which no 
egoistic reasoning had led me And I understood, 
for the first time, that the greatest teachers may 
destroy in us a personal relation only in order 
to bestow the Impersonal vision in its placed 

The dark night of the soul was over- It 
was a new dawn. For the first time ^e 
realized that ‘there is a certain definite 
quality which may be called si^tuality*, 
that ‘the'soul may long tor God as the heart 
for human love’, that even so-called 
‘nobility or unselfishness’ was but the 
‘feeblest and most sordid qualities compared 
to the fierce white light of selflessness.’”" 
She felt ‘blessed’ and wrote to her friend 

»• Ibid., pp. 80-81. 

3®- Letters of Sister Ntvedita, op. dt., Vcl. 1, 
p. 13. 


in London, ‘India is indeed the holy land.’”^ 
Of these memorable days she again wrote, 
‘we have been living and breathing in the 
sunshine of the great religious ideals all 
these months, and God has been mtMre real 
to us than common man’.”" 

***** 

The old mother of the Shah family took 
us under that blessed deodar. Through 
traditions they knew the place and the tree, 
the silent witness of the memorable momoit 
where Vivekananda’s great dream oa the 
eve of his Himalayan life was fulfilled. On 
the precincts of the Oakley House we stood, 
buried in the thoughts of how the Shiva- 
guni Vivekananda brought the instant 
conflagration of divinity in his dau^ter by 
a holy touch. Each steme in the house 
began to speak to us of that blessed evening 
in this holy abode of Shiva. Relations oi 
Shahji now own this old house of hallowed 
memory. They preserve the letter of 
Swamiji written to Shahji- It is their talis¬ 
man. The three magnificent kerosene 
lamps of Chinese design, used by Nivedita 
and others, are still preserved as holy 
mementoes. In the winter morning of late 
(December we stood under the blessed 
deodar in the sun-blanched lawn and looked 
straight at the magnificent snow-peaks ri^t 
across the deep brown gorge below. Some 
of the household members by this time had 
gathered round us. In that vibrant silence 
and all-pervading peace, the tall deodar 
bnrathed. A gust wind brought a sudden 
stir in its leaves. Some of us felt the ‘living 
presence’. We realized our journey on the 
footprints cjI the Himalayan monk had seen 
a consummation. 


31. Ibid., p. 18. 
sa. Ibid., p. 25. 
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SWAMI SATYARUPANANDA 


Man has a unique capacity to take an 
intuitive leap out of his own mind and to 
know what is beyond the senses This 
knowing the supcrscn.>;uous is the essence 
of religion. Religion begins with the attempt 
of transcending the mind and the senses 
and culminates in the direct experience of 
the transcendental beyond the senses. 
Swami Vivekananda in the lecture ‘Unity, 
the Goal of Religion’, delivered in New 
York in 1896 said: 

This universe of ours, the universe of the senses, 
the rational, the intellectual, is bounded on both 
sides by the illimitable, the unknowable, the 
ever unknown. Herein is the search, herein are 
the inquiries, here are the facts; from this 
comes the light which is known to the world as 
religion. Essentially, however, religion belongs 
.to the supersensuous and not to the sense plane.! 

Though the quest for the unknown is 
inherent in man, the known is apparently so 
charming and titillates his senses so much 
that man almost forgets about the unknown 
and becomes mad after the known, that is, 
the world of senses. When the known 
dominates the life of man, this universe of 
the senses becomes the only reality for 
him And once the man is convinced that 
this universe of the senses is the only 
reality, then naturally he desires to enjoy 
worldly pleasures and sinks deep into 
sensuality. 

A society where a larger number of human 
beings are dominated by the thoughts of 
the senses, becomes more irreligious. 
Morality degrades there, while immorality 
and unrighteousness increase. 

The Hindu scriptures call this state of 


affairs as dharmagUiiv, that is, degradation 
of religion^ or righteousness. In the Gita 
Lord Krspa says ‘Whenever there is decline 
of righteousness and rise of unrighteousness, 
O Bharata then J incarnate myself- 
Establishment of Dharma or righteousness 
is thus the main purpose of God's incarna¬ 
tion from age to age. Lord Krsna has set 
forth two conditions for his incamatiem, 
namely, dharnmgldni and adharim ahhyut- 
thdncun that is, decline of righteousness 
and rise of unrighteousness. The former is 
always followed by the latter. But what are 
the characteristics of dhartmglanil 

One of the characteristics of adhe^ma is 
that it is arrogantly aggressive. It 
encroaches upon the field of dharma and 
assaults it without any reason. Adharma 
always tries to suppress the principles of 
dharma Since both dharnm and adharma 
influence and mould the character of man, 
the best method of recognizing dharnngidni 
is to observe the character of those persons 
in whose life dharma has declined. 

The decadence of religion begins when 
people ignore the transcendental aspect of 
religion and overemphasize the external, 
ritualistic and ceremonial part of it, which 
is confined to sense-plane only. This 
decadence takes place in two ways: First 
the followers of a religion become dogmatic 
and rigid- Hiis dogmatism and rigidness 
give birth to fanaticism and once fanaticism 
isets in, it does immense harm to the very 
spirit of religicms, and finally kills it. Rituals 
are like the chaff of a fruit which is neces¬ 
sary for the protection and ripening of the 
kernel. But once the kernel is ripened the 
chaff must be removed. Those fenatic 


1- The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 2 . xtie term religion has been used in this 
ananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1973) article to indicate the Hindu concept of Dharma 
VoJ. 3, p 1. with all its broad spectrum shades of meaning. 
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ritualists who adhere to the rituals only, 
remain religiously ill-fed and ^iritually 
starved. Religion then becomes like a body 
without a soul. The so-called religious 
rituals become a camouflage for the so- 
called religious persons to hide their self- 
indulgence and carnality. Spirituality, the 
very soul of religion evaporates, and 
religion loses all its power of mouMing 
characters individuals and of influencing 
society. This state of affairs in the field of 
religion and spirituality has been termed as 
dharmagtSni in the Hindu scriptures. 

Once the decline of righteousness sets in, 
unrighteousness increases. Human mind 
cannot be kept in abeyance. Man must have 
something to fill his mind with. When man 
loses interest in such higher values as spiritu¬ 
ality and religion, worldly desires and passions 
rush in to fill up the vacuity of the mind. 
This is actually what happens when dhanm 
declines. When the rise of adharma or 
unrighteousness manifests itself, materialism 
invades the human heart. Men do not 
believe in any kind of reality beyond the 
senses. They have no moral scruples or 
spiritual aims. Atheism becomes thdr 
pjiilosophy. selfishness their guide, and 
sense enjoyment their practice- The 
lokayafas or materialists of ancient times 
were the representatives of this kind of 
lower life. Their philosophy was ‘eat, 
drink and be merry'. They used to teach, 
‘As long as you live, enjoy the world even 
by incurring loan because once the body is 
reduced to ashes, there is no coming over 
here again.' When this kind of materialism 
grabs the heart of man. the beast in him is 
unleashed, the instincts become unbridled, 
and egotism becomes the master of his life. 

From the very ancient times this {Araom- 
enon of the downfall of dhetrma and the 
rise of adhcffma has been profusely illustrat¬ 
ed in the Hindu religious symbolism. In 
Rdmayana for instance, the confrontation 
of Rama and Ravana represents this &ct. 


In the Mahabharata, Kauravas led by 
Duiyodhana were representatives of 
adharma, selfishness, egoism, and arrogance. 
They were constantly oppressing and 
•fighting with the ^ndavas, led by 
Yudhisthira, the representatives of dhanm. 

Seen in this backgrourul, Indian history 
presents us with a picture of a dialectical 
process between the forces of good, dharnta 
and the forces of evil, adharma As it had 
happened on many earlier occasions, 
eightrenth and nineteenth centuries were the 
periods, when the onslaughts of adharma had 
assumed huge proportions in India. A brief 
survey of that period will give us an idea 
about the religious situation prevailing then 
in India. 

Europeans began to come to India with 
the arrival Vascoda Gama in 1498 at the 
Indian shore. Then came r^hers, one after 
another, the Dutch, the French and the 
English. The rep^ussion of the arrival of 
Europeans to India was far reaching. 
Among all the Europeans, who came to 
India, English people became the rulers of 
India for almost two centuries. Along with 
English people came their language and 
culture. The introduction of English educa¬ 
tion in India opened the flood-^tes of 
materialistic culture and ideas of the West. 
The onslaught of new ideas and ideals 
altered the social, moral, and reli^ous values 
of the newly educated people. The impact 
was so great that it shook the whole nature. 
Calcutta was the capital of the then India, 
and the seat of English learning and western 
culture. Ther^re, the dfect of English 
education and western culture was most 
conspicuous in Bengal, and particularly in 
Calcutta. Describing the weight of this 
impact, historian R. C. Mazumdar writes: 
‘Fifty years of English education brought 
greater changes in the minds of the educated 
Hindus of Bengal than the previous thousand 
years’.* One of the most important educa- 

8* The History and Culture of Indian 
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tional institutions of 19th century India 
which helped the spreading of English 
Education and Western cultural ideas, vnis 
Hindu College. Writing about the condition 
of young students of Hindu College, R. C. 
Mazumdar notes : *It is known from other 
sources also that a section of boys of the 
Hindu College gave up old religious ideas 
and social customs, and deliberatdy adopted 
practices most offensive to Hindu sentiments, 
such as drinking wine, oating beaf etc.*^ 

The influence of English education and 
western culture made the young Indimis 
ridicule and reject all that was undent and 
traditional. Thus, while the educated young 
men of that time lost their moorings from 
their ancient ideals of religious and moral 
values, they did not have any higher and 
life-sustaining values to fall back upon. An 
inddent illustrates the general trend of the 
mind and the people of that time. Sri 
Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya, one of 
the great literary luminaries of ^gal, once 
met Sri Raniakrishna. The latter askoi him 
during their conversation—‘Well, what do 
you say about man’s duties ?’ Bankim 
replied—‘If you ask me about them I should 
say they are eating, sleeping and sex life’.'‘ 
Sri Ramakrishna at once expressed his dis¬ 
pleasure and corrected him. 

Not only the social ethics and morality 
had gone down, but religion had beoi 
reduced to lifeless rituals- Describing the 
religious ctmdition of the Hindus of that 
time R. C. Mazumdar observes: 

So far as the Hindu masses were concerned, 
religion meant only an unending series of rituals 
and ceremonies, performed m strict accordance 
with scriptural rules. Many obnoxious rites 
were practised by the commmi people, and 
immoral customs, with belief in witchcraft and 
sorcery, were in vogue. These were at least 

People, Ed. R.C. Mazumdar (Bombay: Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan) Vol. 10, part II, p. 89. 

*. Ibid p. 90. 

M., The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna 
(Madras: Ramakrishna Math 1985) p. 6$9. 


^iril 

partly legacies of Tantric beliefs and practices 
which had a strong hold in Bengal. Religion 
as a source of moral purity and sinritoal force 
exercised little influence over a large section of 
the common people.9 

Another heavy blow to the Hindu 
society came from the Chrislian missionaries. 
Long before the introductiem of English 
education, Christianity came to India. But 
this Oiristianity was the European version 
of the religions of Jesus the ^rist, which 
did not represent the great life and deep 
love of the Messiah. Particularly, when 
Portuge^ came to India, the Christians 
brought sword and fire along with the Holy 
Bible. The Portugese tried to force the 
so-called dSiristianity on Hindus by force 
and coercion. Later, when the Britishers 
became the rulers of India, Christian 
missionaries intensified their onslaught on 
the religion of the land. Thus instead of 
imparting true religion and spirituality, pros- 
elytism became the sole aim and end of 
Christian missionaries- Some people, 
especially the younger generation educated 
jn the Macaulay's system of English 
education, gave their religion up and 
embraced Christianity. The situation be¬ 
came alarming and agitated the minds of 
.thinking Hindus. But in this land of 
religion and sinrituality, the ancient values 
cannot be suppressed and subordinated for 
long. As a reaction, various reform move¬ 
ments sprang up. The first amongst these 
reform movements was the Brahmo Sanuij. 

Brahmo Samaj was foutaied by Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy who was well acquaint^ with 
eastern and western thought. Though his 
scholarship and vast experience had made 
him generous, he failed to appreciate the 
Hindu symbolism and sadhana of image 
worship. He not only criticized the image 
worship but also opposed it strongly. 
Brahmo Samaj was established by him to 

9* The History and Culture of Indian 
People, op. dt, Vol. 10, p. 26. 
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encounter the polytheistic doctrines and 
practices- Its approach to religion was thus 
one>sided and native. Commenting on 
Ram Mohan Roy's work, a later Brahmo 
leader, Shivanath Shastri said: 'The 
mission of Ram Mohan Roy was simple, 
namely, to call his countrymen to discard 
idolatry and come to worship of One True 
God. His work was mainly negative and 
reformatory and not positive or construc¬ 
tive.’^ In the next great leaders of Brahmo 
Samaj like Devendranath Tagore, Keshab 
Chandra Sen and others, a change in this 
rigid Brahmo attitude was perceptible. But 
this change was primarily due to the 
influence of Sri Ramakrishna on the pure and 
devotional mind of Keshab, who started in 
the Samaj chantings in the name of Hari 
or Divine Mother. 

Another potoit and powerful movemoit 
of the period which faced the challenge 
posed by western materialism and 
Christian missionaries, was Arya Samaj 
fouruled by I^yananda Saraswati. Though 
a great scholar of the Vedas and an 
unparalleled polemic of his time, he did 
not believe in the Hindu Puranic religion 
but sought to establish the superiority of 
the Vedas. While he accepted Vedas as 
the only authority, he did not accept them 
as a whole. He accepted only Brabmanas 
or Sanihitas and did not accept Upani^ds 
as absolute authority. Not only that, Swami 
Dayananda Saraswati rejected the inter¬ 
pretation of orthodox commoitators like 
SayaQacarya, Mahidhara and others, and 
did not consider any commentary to> be 
binding on any one. He gave his own 
interpretation oi the Vedas and his inter¬ 
pretation Rg-Veda Saihhita became the 
bedrock of Arya Samaj. Swami Dayananda 
not only waged war against orthodox 
Hinduism but also rqected and criticized 
Islam and Christianity, His ai^roach to 

Ibid. p. 21. 


the problem of religion was rather aggressive 
and somewhat intolerant 

Besides these two major socio-religious 
movemoits, there were some local and 
minor religious figures like Pandit 
Shasadhar Tarkachudamani and others who 
were, in their own limited way, defending 
traditional Hinduism, image worship and 
Hindu institutions during those days. 

All these great reformers and the reform 
movements were one-sided. Hence thdr 
Impact was not deep enough to face the 
crisis that the Hindu religion and society was 
passing through. The degeneration was so 
deep that nothing short of a radical transform¬ 
ation of human consciousness and a ‘root 
and branch reform’ of the Hindu society, 
could avert the crisis. During the period, 
unrighteousness or adharma had come in 
the form of materialism throu^ west^ 
education and culture Therefore, righteous¬ 
ness or dharma was to be established by 
demonstrating the futility of materialism and 
the utility and importance of spiritual ideals 
in life. As Swami Vivekananda observed, 
‘Here (in India) is the life-giving water 
with which must be quenched the burning 
fire of materialism which is burning the core 
of the hearts of millions in other lands. 
Believe me, my friend this is going to be.’^ 

It was at such a period of domination of 
the materialism in India that Sri Rama¬ 
krishna appeared on the scene. He brought 
forth, through his superhuman effort, this 
life-giving water from the springs of his own 
historic sadhana and varied divine realiza¬ 
tions, and thus quenched the thirst of millions 
of souls. Through spirituality alone, he 
revitalized the Hindu society. Born wdth a 
sense of mission Sri Ramakrishna demon¬ 
strated thrcHigh his exemplary life, the 
redeeming power of religicm and spirituality. 
Writing about his mission, one noted 
authority observes : 

#• The Complete Works of Swami Vlvek- 
atumda (1973) op. cit, Vol. 3, p. 105. 
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Sri Ramakrishna had the conviction ttiat his 
life had a divine purpose, that it was intended 
to demonstrate the truth of religion in this age, 
when human beings were steeped in materialism, 
in atheism, scepticism and agnosticism. He came 
in a very dark age. spiritually speaking, though 
materially one might say it was a very advanced 
age. People had scientific knowledge but 
spiritually, it was one of the darkest ages in 
human history. He was convinced that his life 
had a purpose—that he was to establish in the 
first place the reality of God, secondly, to 
demoastrate the truths of the various spiritual 
disciplines B 

It is interesting to sec how Sri Rama- 
kri.shna addressed himself to the task oi 
facing the challenge of western materialism 
and atheism in his own way. One of the 
charms of western education was its ‘bread- 
winning’ quality Because of this, people 
were mad after it and did not care for the 
higher values of life. Acquiring bread¬ 
winning education had almost become the 
aim and object of life of all the newly 
educated ricrvins. When Gadadhar, the 
premona.stic name of Sri Ramakrishna, was 
sixteen or seventeen years old, his elder 
brothel Ram Kumar, himself a scholar and 
a teacher, brought his younger brother with 
him to Calcutta and wanted to give him the 
kind of eilucation which might win bread 
for him and his family. Gadadhar did not 
take any interest in it. Noticing this, one 
day when Ram Kumar admonished him for 
not paying attention to his studies, Gadadhar 
gave his celebrated reply which is one of 
the life-saving gospels for modem man. 
He told his elder brother, ‘1 do not want 
to learn the art of “bundling rice and 
plantain”. What T do want is to have that 
which produces right knowledge and enables 
man truly to achieve the aim of his life.*^P 

B- Swami Satprakashananda, Sri Ramdkrlshncls 
Ufe and Message in the Present Age (Missouri: 
Vedanta Society of St. Louis, 1976) p. 23. 

10 . Swami Saradananda, Sri Ramakrishna, 
the Great Master (Madiu: Ramakrishna Math, 
1970) p. ItO. 


He refused to prosecute the bread-winning 
education and demonstrated throu^ his life 
that the aim of education was not earning 
money and accumulating material wealth- 
The real aim of education was to acquire 
that knowledge which gave spiritual 
illumination and enabled one to manifest 
the God in him. 

Thus, while intense renunciation and 
longing for God was a burning passitm 
in his life, the mode of expression 
of this longing was equally significant. It 
was pointed out earlier how Sri Rama- 
krishna’s forerunners and contemporaries 
were vehement opponents of idol worship 
and thought it to be one of the banes of 
ancient Aryan religion. Sri Ramakrishna 
was to demonstrate that the Aryan religion 
was not wrong in accepting idol worship as 
a potent means of God-realimtion. In 1856 
after the death of his elder brother, Sri 
Ramakrishna accepted the office of the 
priest in the Kali temple at Dakshineswar. 
For him the image of Kali was not a mere 
idol but a living Mother Goddess and a 
conscious entity. With this deep conviction, 
he ai^licd his mind fully to the worship 
of the Divine Mother with the sole desire 
of having Her vision. Writing about the 
mode of his worship, his biographer records: 
‘.... his mode of worship was different 
from that of ordinary Brahmins, in that he 
looked upon the image as the veritable 
representation of God and treated it as 
such’. While singing devotional songs his 
heart u^ to be filled with spiritual 
emotions- Forgetting the whole world 
mcluding his own body he used to pray to 
the Divine Mother to grant him Her vision. 
This longing for the vision of tlw EMvine 
Mother grew so intense that he was not 
aware how the days passed into nights and 
vice v«sa. Describing this state of his, 
his biographer records : 

So great was his yearning for God that twelve 
■trenuouB yean paned in a state of ffivine 
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intoxication, during half of which period he 
did not close his eyes in sleep. Unconscious of 
hunger, thirst, or any of the cravings of the 
body, or of the things happening around him, 
Sn Ramakrishna during that period of sadhana, 
was almost like a mad man. Day after day, 
month aftei month, year after year he was 
immcised in the depths of that intense spiritual 
fervour. I I "■ 

I 

When he could no more bear this life 
without the vision of the Divine Mother, 
vShe revealed Herself to him in the image 
he was worshipping. Thus he showed that 
man could reach the pinnacle of spiritual 
realization through idol worship also. The 
idol was as good a symbol of the Supreme 
Reality, as the non-idol symbols. What was 
needed was intense devotion to the chosen 
ideal, and longing for spiritual rcaliTation. 

But Sri Ramakrishna did not rest satisfied 
with the realization of the Divine Mother 
in the image he was worshipping He per¬ 
formed various kinds of sadhana under the 
competent Gut us like Bhairavi Brahmani 
and Totapuri. He also went through the 
Islamic sadhana of Sufism under a Sufi 
Guru, Govinda Roy He experienced two 
visions of Christ. In the picture of 
Madonna and the Child he raw the living 
presence of the Christ. Then again, under 
the Panchavati of Dakshineswar he had 
tire vision of the Christ, the compassionate 
and the saviour. 

Sri Ramakrishna concluded his sadhanas 
in the year 1873 by performing the worship 
of Sodasi, the Divine Mother in the person 
of his wife, Sri Sarada Devi. The result of 
his superhuman sadhana was that his 
individual soul merged into the universal 
Soul and became one with it. As his 
biographer records, Tt will not, therefore, 
be improper to say that from thoi on he 
performed all the actions of his life under 
the impulse of the divine mood.’M He was 


ti- Sri Ramakrishna, the Great Master, op. 
cit, p. 681. 


thus established in the divine mood, in 
which he saw God in everything. Under 
the inspiration of this mood he now enga^ 
himself in the work of the establishment of 
Dharma. Writes his biographer : 

his divine mood was in one continuous flow 
and the mission of his life was clearly and 
definitely undert^cn. We find him firmly taking 
his stand against western materialism and the 
culture and civilization based on matenal science. 
For, It had entered India and made the men 
and women of the country assume an outlook 
on life which was contrary to that of the eternal 
religion and was daily weaning them from it 
So he applied himself whole-heartcdiv to the 
introduction of true religion among these English 
educated people, so that thiough his guidance 
the lives of the people in general might be 
blessed with the light divine J2 

What was this ‘true religion’ by which 
the lives of the people are blessed with the 
‘light divine’ Giving the essence of this 
‘true religion'. Swami Vivekananda, the 
famous apostle of Sri Ramakrishna wrf>te : 

Each soul is po'tentialiy divine. The goal is to 
manifest this divinity within, by controlling 
nature external and internal. Do this either by 
work or worship or psychic control or philos¬ 
ophy—by one or more or all of these and be 
free This is the whole of religion. Doctrines 
or dogmas or rituals or books or temples or 
forms arc but secondary details.13 

Thi.s is the essence of religion. Man is 
divine He is not matter. TTierrfore, only 
material life cannot satisfy him for long. 
Man can never have fulfilment in life 
merely by enfoying the material world 
through the senses. Immediate and direct 
experience of the divine only can quench 
the eternal thirst of man for fulfilment and 
peace. Realization of this divine within is 
the esitenee of religion. Eadi and every 


12- Ibid. p. 682. 

The Complete Works of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda, (1977) p. 257. 
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human being irrespective of sex, caste, 
creed, colour or nationality can realize it. 
The different religicms of the world are 
only various paths or means of realizing 
this divine within. Therefore, there cannot 
be any dispute among them. There are 
differences in individual persons. Their 
interests and needs are also different. Fience 
there are different religions according to 
the needs and interests of the individuals 
and groups Each and every religion is fit 
to lead man to divine realization provided 
he follows it sincerely. This fact was 
demonstrated in the exemplary life of Sri 
Rainakri.shnu. Speaking about this divine 
teacher of the world. Swami Vivekananda 
said : 

The time was ripe for one to be born who in 
one body would have the brilliant intelleet of 
Shankara and the wonderfully expansive, infinite 
heart of Chaitanva; one who would sec in every 
sect the same spirit working, the same God, one 
who would see God in every being, one whose 
heart would weep for the poor, for the weak, 
for the outcast, for the downtrodden, for every 
one in this world, inside India or outside India 
and at the same time whose grand brilliant 
intellect would conceive of such noble thoughts 
as would harmonise all conflicting sects not 
only in India but outside India and bring a 
marvellous harmony, thr universal religion of 
head and heart into existence. Such a man was 


born and I had the good fortune to sit at his 
feet for years.i4 

Tlie need of the hour as well as the long 
lasting solution to the problem of human 
existence, was the establishment of the 
eternal religion. The world was in need of 
a religion having the provisions for 
worshipping personal as well as impersonal 
God, and the recognition of all the religious 
paths as leading to the realization of One 
and the same Reality. The life of Bhagawan 
Sri Rumakrishna was a living example of 
this universal religion. As Mahatma 
Gandhi writes : ‘The story of Ramakrishna 
Paramuhamsa’s life is a story of religion 
in practice. His life enables us to sec God 
face to face His drdne life, thus 
demonstrated that God does exist, that 
religion is practical and that man can 
realize God here and now. Thus by livinc 
a great and historic life of God realization 
in all its aspects, Sri Ramakrishna once 
again established tlhanna and thus saved 
the world from the destructive dutches of 
adharma that canic with the flood of modern 
materialism. 

14. The Complete Works of Swami Vivek~ 
ananda, (1973) Vol. 3. p 267 

15- The Ltfe of Sri Ramakrishna (Calcutta: 
Advaila Ashrama, 1976) in the ‘Foreword’. 


SCIENCE AND HITMAN DETOLOPMENT 

DR. M. lAKSHMI KUMARI 


Science has become a way (ff living in 
this 20th century and may become more 
so in the 21st century towards which we 
arc already thrusting Yet to most of us, 
science is only a world of machines and 
mechanistic approaches to the problems of 
day-to-day life. Hardly anybody bothers to 
maintain the scientific temper with regard 


to one's own life. It is the absence of this 
basic attitude that is creating so much 
disharmony in our individual and collective 
lives. However, in recent years there is 
emerging a new awareness that human 
development is also a precise science. It is, 
in fact, the basis of all other sciences, and 
there is an urgent need to delv« into the 
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mysteries of this knowledge and explore 
its immense practical possibilities for the 
enrichment of human life at all levds. 

The discovery that man is not just a 
collection of organic molecules endowed 
with a perfect mechanism of thought, speech 
and action but is something more has 
enga^d the minds of the Indian people 
since ancient times. Behind this perishable 
body and mind is the imperishable Reality. 
This inner Reality, known as the Atman 
or Self is con.sidercd the one Truth to which 
all CiTotts, studic.s and movements should 
/Lad, just a.s in present-day scientific 
investigations all efforts seem to lead finally 
to a unifying concent. The knowledge of 
the Self was dcveloned and perfected as a 
piccisc science and used by our ancient 
rs/v or seers (scientists ?) to achieve man's 
multi-dimcnsional evolution towards real 
manhood or supermanliood Gurukulas, 
the homes of our ancient teachers, were the 
centres of this man-making education and 
training which were designed to bring out 
man's inherent perfection and cxcelloice in 
all departments of life, be it a pursuit of 
truth or fighting in battlefields. 

Science in essence is u search for unity. 
All true enquiries, internal or external, 
would ultimately lead to the discovery of 
the basic oneness of the universe The 
{.car:h for the ultimate in knowledge is the 
essence of the scientific temperament. In 
ancient India the knowledge of the basic 
solidarity of the universe blossomed into a 
.spiritual or yogic culture, and the lives of 
the people were regulated by rational, 
universal laws and natural rhythms; and 
they lived *n the full realization of their 
spiritual onencis with the entire universe, 
in total communion with the whole nature. 
Ethics, morality, social life and international 
dealings, all these bore the impress of this 
universal viskm and harmony. 

TTie knowledge of the omniscient, 
omnipotent, eternal, immortal Self as the 


substratum of all that exists, dominated 
Indian thought for centuries and permeated 
in one way or other all aspects of life in 
our country. The awareness of the ultimate 
spiritual oneness of all existence of which 
man himself is a part, gave him the courage 
and wisdom to stand apart and watch the 
flow of life without being affected by the 
dualities in life The Indian concepts of 
viveka, vairngya, tydf'a, sevd, yajm etc. 
came into being as off-shoots of this unitive 
knowledge. 

However, with the passage of time, the 
general decline in the calibre of human 
perstinahty made Indians more and more 
indifferent to these essential piinciples and 
values of life and dingged him down to a 
I.fe centred in sensual pursuits. As Sri 
KrMia rointetl out in the Gita, the great 
science of yoga got almost lost after long 
lapse of time. Eortunalely, however, the 
elcrnul Truth has within it the power of its 
gu.irameeJ preservation and perpetuation. 
In the course of millennia, whenever there 
was a large-scale mevalence of ne^tive 
values or adharma in tlie land, some great 
soul appeared on the scene and re-established 
the balance with positive forces or dfuvma 
in the society. 

A great set-back came with the arrival on 
the national s.-cne of an alien culture totally 
addicted to materialistic values and 
mechanistic wavs of life. But today this 
ancient way of life is being acclaimed again, 
after a lapse of a few centuries as the most 
scientific and modern. In the new termi¬ 
nology this way is known as a ‘systemic’, 
‘systematic’ or ‘holistic’ way of life by 
eminent scientists, and sociologists. Swami 
Vivekannnda felt the vibrations of this 
change even during his life-time To quote 
him : ‘The thoughtful men of the West 
find in our ancient philosoi^y, especially 
in the Vedanta, the new impulse (rf thought 
they are seeking, the very spiritual food and 
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drink for which they are hungering and 
thirsting.’ 

In our own country this wholesome 
science of life had been suitably modified 
and upgraded as ‘Yugadharma’ to suit the 
contemporary conditions of the different 
ages, by the seers or men of God- 
realization. A very practical exposition of 
this science of human development is what 
i^^ri Kr$na gave to Arjuna. to cure him of 
his despondency when faced' with the 
challenge of the battle of Kurukshetra. 
This knowledge transformed him into a 
man of action and a maker of destiny. 
Therein lies the clue as to the usefulness of 
this knowlcd^ to one and all of us who 
have constantly to live with tension, anxiety, 
hurry, unfulfilled desires, self-pity, and 
boredom. 

Sankara's Advaitic in.sight added a new 
rational lustre to this .science. In our living 
memory, Sri Ramakrishna manifested the 
essence of this wonderful science of inte¬ 
grated living in his own immaculate life and 
practically demonstrated the onward 
evolution of man into Gfxlhood. based on 
this knowledge. 

.Swami Vivckananda fully rccogni/cd the 
great importance and practical utilit\ of this 
knowledge for the qualitative enrichment of 
human life in the modern context He 
cry.stalli/ed and codified it into practical 
Vedanta. One of the finest preambles to 
this Vedanta or the ‘science of the soul’ as 
he used to call it. has been given by 
Swamiji in the following immortal sentences- 
‘Fach soul is potentially divine. The goal 
is to manifest this divinity within, by 
controlling nature, external and internal: 
Do this cither by work or worship, or 
psychic control or philosophy—by one, or 
more, or all of these-and be free.* 

In the above definition all the major 
facets of this ‘science of soul’ stand out. 
The first and foremost concerns the real 
nature of man. Only a knowledge of this 


can provide him with the necesrary clues 
for his further advancement. The second 
aspect concerns the various techniques 
available to man for the multi-dimensional 
unfoldment of his capacities. The last and 
most pertinent to us today is the great 
relevance and practical utility of this 
knowledge, in fighting the battle of life in 
the modern context of decav and decadence 
of human values. 

For scores of centuries all our great rsis 
have emphasized that the self or Atman in 
every being is eternal, immortal, perfect 
and infinite. Death means only a change 
of its centre from one body to another. 
.Sword cannot pierce it, nor the fire bum it 
Water cannot melt nor air dry it. This soul 
IS held in bondage by matter, hut is not 
conditioned by it. In its very essence it is 
free, unbounded, holy, pure and perfect. 
Somehow it finds itself tied down to matter 
and thinks of it.sclf as matter Perfection 
will be reached when this bond will break 
bringing freedom from imperfection, death, 
and misery. 

Thcrclorc the scriptures enjoin on man 
the necessity of .self-knowledge in the 
dictum—‘know thyself’. This search has to 
be done not outside, in the relative world of 
phenomenon but inside within the depths 
of the human mind. Search for this Truth 
was therefore considered the n'lblesl of 
occupations surpassing all other material 
pursuits, the sianmum honum of existence. 
This self was further recognized as Fxistence, 
Knowledge and Bliss. This self-knowledge 
has remained the centra] focusing point or 
the basis of the Indian way of life or 
Sana^am dharma. On such an understanding 
were based further discoveries of the laws 
that govern the spiritual world; the moral, 
ethical and spiritual relations betweoi 
individual selves and finally the microcosm 
and the macrocosm. From the transient, 
ephemeral, and finite, to the eternal, infinite, 
and spiritual is the direction and course of 
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all evoluti(m. Eveiy soul is destined to be 
perfect and every being in the end will 
attain to that state. In that lies the be>a11 
and end-all of ex.istence, the ultimate rest 
and peace whidi every one seeks consciously 
or unconsciously. Swami Vivdcananda has 
put it succinctly : *The finite can find its 
ultimate rest when classified into the infinite.' 
Unification of all energies and forces within 
us in order to realize this potential divinity 
of the soul within, and manifesting it out¬ 
side through one's thoughts, words and 
deeds or linking up the truth of inner 
reality with the truth of outer life is the 
highest aim of life. When this sjriritual 
vision comes to us, we can link up the 
microcosm with the macrocosm, man and 
the Almighty. To become divine, to see 
God. becoming perfect even as the Father 
in Heaven is perfect, constitute the basic 
aspiration of the Hindu way of life. 

Vivekananda's definition provides us also 
with the technique for the development of 
the human personality in the way indicated 
aheve ‘Control of nature, external and 
internal : Do it either by work or worship, 
p.sychjc control or philosophy, by one, or 
more, or all of these and be free*, Swamiji 
said. Body, mind and intellect together 
form the instruments available for man in 
his search for Truth. Firstly, he must 
understand what stands between him and 
his realization of truth, and eliminate these 
obstacles one by one. Indulgence at the 
body level pulls us down. Tuitiul^ce of 
mind and vagaries of intellect, tempt man 
into the world of senses. Straying there like 
a ship without a rudder, he loses himself. 

The four-fold paths of self-development 
or yogas prescribed in our scriptures catch 
man where he is and provide him with the 
guidance and techniques to move towards 
his goal. A close scrutiny of these 
techniques—work, worship, psychic contred 
and philoso[^y—would reveal that in each 
of them the goal is to make man get rid of 


his foolish, ego-centric attachment to his 
little self, and his insatiable thirst for self- 
gratification. These four-fold paths help us 
to shift man's auction to more eternal, 
and universal values of life. Karma Yoga 
prescribes self-sacrifice through actions with¬ 
out attachment. Unconditional self-surrender 
is what Bhakti Yoga aims at. Riija Yoga 
emphasizes great self-control and Jnana 
Yoga takes man to the pinnacle of glory 
through self-analysis, tearing off the veil of 
false knowledge and goading th; mind to 
its final realization. All these paths easily 
commingle in a man of perfection. 
According to Vivekananda. a complete man 
must combine all the four yogas in his own 
life. He must b,^ equally active, equally 
mystical, equally intellectual, and equally 
emotional in his search for Truth 

What is the relevance of this great 
science of self-development m man's life 
today ? The world is standing at cross¬ 
roads. Man's craze to control external 
nature without learning to control his 
internal nature has resulted in over-popu¬ 
lation, large scale industrial pillutions. 
irreparable occupational hazards, ignorance, 
insecurity, problems of unemployment, 
p( verty, widespread exploitation of men. 
women, and children and some of the major 
social problems turning men into brutes. 
These have led to a world situation char- 
actenzed by self-assertion, competition, 
excessive consumerism, rapid exploitation 
of natural resources, wasteful production 
and consumption, intolerance and violence 
in personal and public life, leading ultimately 
to self-annihilation. We have to carve out 
a new destiny for mankind which would 
usher in a bright dawn of fulfilment in man's 
life and provide for universal understanding, 
cooperation and social justice. Where man 
is at peace with himself he will also be at 
peace with the world around him. In this 
context what will ultimately restore sanity 
to man is an intense awareness of the self 
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within him, and within all others. The 
essential spiritiulity of all life is the basis 
of oneness, of Advaita, of the ‘holistic’ 
vision of life, as we call it today. 

The cause of all misery is ignorance of 
the fundamental oneness of life. This is 
true everywhere either in social or in 
spiritual life. It is i^orance of our oneness 
that makes us hate each other. It is due 
to this ignorance that we do not know and 
do not love each other. As soon as wc 
come to know our fundamental oneness, 
love comes, understanding comes and good¬ 
ness comes Good deeds and thoughts are 
the only way to manifest our innate divinity 
and reveal its natural perfection. 

An awareness of this innate divinity of 
man. of the Absolute Self within all of us 
js dawning in the West today. The first 
refrains of this universal symphony are 
alicady being heard from the most unusual 
quarters, from the curious youth in the 
alllucnt countries searching for an alternate 


way of life, other than of competition, 
aggrandizement and war-mongering. Many 
social reformers today are intent on creating 
in this way a new rhythm in the lives of 
thousands of dejected and demoralized men 
and women. Innumerable wealthy and 
adluent people are rejecting the life of 
luxury and comfort and adopting the style 
of voluntary simplicity and total renunciation. 
1 ast but not the least, the highly 
sophisticated super-scientists are beginning 
to knock at the door of the superconscious. 

The dt^p interest, the world over, in this 
science of human development is a move¬ 
ment in the right direction. Foitunately, 
the medern scientific discoveries are also 
pointing to human consciousness as the 
last word in perfection. The more its 
faculties are understood and appreciated by 
man. the more would be the enrichment of 
man’s life, in terms of efficiency, capacity 
to work, to love, and live in peace and 
harmony with himself and his surroundings. 


A PTLCJl^llMAGE TO MT. LOWE 

BRAHMACHARINI BHAVANI 


In 1894, an elegant, unique, seventy- 
bedroom hotel was built atop a mountain 
in southern California. Called the Echo 
Mountain House, it was located on Mt. 
Lxiwe in the San Gabriel Range, about 20 
miles northeast of Pasadena. A visitor to 
the hotel had a spectacular view in cver>' 
direction—looking out onto a wide expanse 
(f mountain peaks and valleys, or gazing 
down on the dwarfed cities of Pasadena and 
Los Angeles. In fact, the view worked both 
ways, for the residents of these cities could 
look up and see a bright star: the white 
dome of the hotel spotlighted by a huge 
searchlight. 

The hotel liecame quite famous in its day. 


niM only for its panoramic view, but also 
for its isolated inacccssability. Transporting 
visitors to and from the hotel was 
accomplished solely by means of a funicular 
or cable railway built up the side of the 
mountain. 

In January 1900, Swami Vivekananda 
visited this hotel with Josephine MacLeod, 
Mr. and Mrs. Baumgardt and Mrs. Leggett. 
In testament of this fact is a photograph of 
him standing in the centre of one of the 
funicular cars. Swamiji stayed overnight 
at the hotel and probably visited the nearby 
Lowe Observatory, whidi was equipped 
with an excellent telescope. The next day 
he gave a talk and then took an excursion 
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further up Mt. Lowe, a 1,500-metre peak. 

Three weeks after Swamiji was there, the 
hotel burned to the ground and was never 
restored. Lying undisturbed for over 80 
years, the ruins are now part of the 
Angeles National Forest. After discovering 
in 1984 that there was a foot-path up to the 
ruins, a yearly pilgrimage was initiated and 
organized by the Vedanta Society of 
Southern California. 

fn 1986, Swami Swahananda joined the 
pilgrimage along with twenty-eight devotees 
ranging in age from sixteen to seventy. 
We met at the Vivekananda House, the 
Pasadena home where Swamiji stayed for 
six weeks with the Mead sisters during his 
second visit to the We.st. From this house, 
we drove in a caravan to the base of the 
mountain. At ten o’clock A.M., wearing 
backpacks containing food and water for 
the all-day hike, we set out on our walk up 
to the ru'ns. It was the middle of May, 
and as wc began, it felt only slightly 
warmer than a typical spring day. 

Wc set out on our journey fresh, eager 
and enthusia.stic. but after an hour of 
cheerful walking and talking, we soon 
realized that the path was not as easy as 
we had anticipated. Wc began to feel hot 
and fatigued. The climb was quite steep 
and strenuous—almost straight up the side 
of the mountain—and as the temperature 
rose to 100°F, the full force of the noonday 
sun bore down on the side of the mountain 
we were climbing. Since there were no trees 
ip this brush country, there was precious 
little shade in which to hide from the 
relentless rays of the sun 

As it got hotter and hotter, we began to 
slop more often in any little stray piece of 
shade we could find, to catch our breath 
and quench our thirst. Even with these 
frequent stops, however, the arduous climb 
proved too much for several of the devotees, 
and they had to return back down the 
mountain-hot, tired and discouraged. The 


rest of us pushed onward and upward, 
dousing ourselves with water whenever we 
could. 

There tame a time during our climb when 
we felt as though wc would never get to the 
top. Looking back, we could see how high 
up we had climbed, but gazing ahead there 
was no way of knowing how far we had 
yet to go. It was around one o’clock P.M.. 
and after walking straight up for almost 
three hours in the tenacious heat, we were 
all exhausted and barely able to move. 
Faith alone took us to the top, and when 
at last the summit was visible ahead, we 
were elated and our initial enthusiasm for 
the pilgrimage returned. Our elation 
increased as we approached the ruins 
the old Echo Mountain House where 
Swami Vivekananda stayed eighty-six 
years ago. 

We found a shady spot close to where 
the old hotel had stood. The welcome 
shade was provided by a garden of various 
trees and plants that had probably been 
originally planted for the hotel, since they 
were not indigenous to the area. After 
lunch, we read the section from Marie 
Louise Burke’s book, Swami Vivekananda— 
His Seamd Visit to the West, detailing 
Swamiji’s visit to Mt. Lowe (pp. 214-6). 
Then each devotee read a select^ quotation 
from Swami Vivekananda, and *Murta 
Maheshwara' was enthusiastically sung. 
Swami Swahananda then gave a short talk, 
after which we took a detailed tour of 
the ruins. 

The first thing we saw was a huge, iron 
wheel which appaiently had been used for 
pulling the cable line. A few yards beyond 
the iron wheel, there was a cliff which 
dropped off sharply. At our feet, the railway 
lines for the funicular cars were still intact. 
We followed the lines to the cliff edoe, at 
which point they seemed to disappear. 
Looking over the edge of the cliff, however, 
we could see where and how the funicular 
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Renaissance seems largely a breaking throng 
0iat alliance, back to the lux ex Oriente 
which had never stopped shining! 

But the exdusivism died hard—if indeed 
it ever did die. The Italian ^Renaissance* 
seems never to have looked mudi further 
East than Greece or Asia MinOT. And 
though with it went some revival of travel 
and commercial ties with the far East, there 
is hardly a trace of revival of Indian 
thought in Europe till at least the 18th 
century. As we shall show, all students of 
the Transcendentalists before Christy, hmded 
to stress, not the Indian sources of the 
Transcendental thought, but the *represen- 
tations’ thereof, which had been redis¬ 
covered in Europe a century earlier. Coming 
mainly via the Neo-platonists and other 
liberal, mystical Greek and Alexandrian 
schools, these teachings covered large areas 
of Hindu thought.® By the 19th century 
these thoughts had become rather respect¬ 
able and acceptable to liberal Western 
Christianity.'^ 

etc. are gross generalizations, omitting for 
example, disintegration of trade routes, high 
risks for missionaries and other cultural exchange 
But still one must explain the attenuation of die 
treasures of Oriental wisdom built up in the 
previous millennium. And in this regard the 
phenomenon of Judeo-Christian exdusivism 
seems basic. Cf: Huston Smith, The Religions 
of Man (New York: Haiper & Row, 1965) 
pp. 267ff. and 286ff for definitive summary of 
the origin and consequences of the concept of 
The Chosen People*. As he says, ‘How odd of 
God to choose the Jews!' (p. 290). 

Cf. Christy, The Orient in American 
Transcendentalism (the book under review) 
pp. 49-51. Also Swami Ashokananda, Influence 
of Indian Thought on the Thought of the West 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1931) pages 26ff, 
specially as to the Raja Yoga. 

r* ‘Respectable’, i.e. as compared to the 
Vedanta itself! It seems obvious that informed 
Christian devotees since earliest times must have 
feared any approach to Indian religions—at 
least as threat to their beliefs in once-for-all 
Incarnation, vicarious Atononent, hell for 


Still, how long could the roots Of Oriental 
thou^t remain thus hidden ? All the 
revolutionary tendencies in 19th century 
science were fostering among Christians 
doubt and investigation, which inevitably 
included rays fnnn the East 1 And In 
America this appeared first and most no¬ 
tably in New England, home of the lineal 
and spiritual descendants of the boldest 
Western seekers of Light. Further, as 
Christy notes, the remarkable group in 
Craicord, Massachusetts, ‘was a unique 
entity, representative of Transcendentalism 
as a whole’.® And among them, the three 
pn whom Christy focusses (Emerson, 
Thoreau. and Alcott) were outspoken about 
their debt to India and the East. Yet even 
they tended more and more to minimize 
direct r^erences to India,® since these often 
led to sharp criticism, even from good 
friends. As they grew older, learning more 
of human nature’s adamantine resistance to 
change, this tendency increased. Like 
Vivekananda, they sought Truth, with scant 
concern for its label. Even today our 
Swamis advise devotees who have respon¬ 
sibilities in the world : ‘Sure, tell the truth 
to all; but without need to say where you 
found it, unless you know the hearers will 
appreciate !* 

Thus almost a century passed before any 
major work undertook to get bade to the 
facts in question. As Christy puts it: *As 
yet (1932) there does not exist a single 
comprehensive study of the Oriental 
influence on Occidental thought.*'® Again. 

infidels, etc. Even the miracles would have to 
go: India’s Yogis could equal any such, evoi 
resurrection from the dead. 

Chnsty, op. cit., p. 8. 

Similarly their reforence to Persia, CMna, 
etc.; but these usually were more acceptable to 
Yankees in Uiose days. 

w- Christy, op. dt., pp. 48-49. He proceeds 
to praise Carpenter’s ‘valuable pioneering 
work’: (cf; footnote no. 2) ..'the only book 
devoted to the subject in the i^erican Add ,.* 
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he car^Iy outlines the limitations of his 
own study and quotes a remarkable pa^Raga 
from Romain Rolland *lt would be a 
matter ci deep interest to know exactly how 
far the American spirit had been imiv^- 
nated, directly or indirectly, by the infiltra¬ 
tion of Hindu thought during the XIXth 
century .. / Christy continues, *This book 
may be considered as an attemi^ to write 
the first chapter of the general study 
Rolland suggests ... 

As it happened, Christy's ‘first chapter 
...' was so well done that we do not find 
anything approaching its value until, 
recently, another remarkable book came to 
our notice. This is Carl T. Jackson’s 
The Oriental Religions and American 
Thoughi—Nineteenth Century Explorations.^* 
This obviously has a mudi broader scope. 
Yet, as noted at the outset, the half-century 
since 1932 has seen but scanty attention to 

but obviously not ‘comprehensive*. We may 
add that the Encyclopaedia Bntannica (1976) in 
its approximately 3,600 words on Emerson, bad 
not a word on India, or Hinduism, etc.; nor in 
Its major article on Transcendentalism. Still, 
by 1976 comes a ray of light: the word ‘Hindu’ 
appears... just once! 

1*1 ■ In ‘America at the Time of Vivdeananda’s 
First Visit* Prabuddha Bharata (May 1930) 
(Calcutta* Advaita Ashrama) p. 224. at the very 
start of the article by Rolland. 

li- Christy, op. cit, p. vii. 

13' Greenwood Press, Westport, Conn, and 
London, 1981. On pages 45-46 he refers to 
‘ . Christy, who did more than any other 
scholar to launch the modern investigation of 
Asian influnices in American history * We must 
‘of course note a few other studies: (1) Rao- 
^ayopati. Early American Interest in Vedanta 
(Asia Publishing House, 1973); (2) Rii^e, 
Philosophy of India and Its Impact on American 
Thoughi (Illinois: Chas. Thomas Co. Springfield 
1970); (3) Paul Carter, Spiritual Crisis of the 
Gilded Age (Northern Illinois Univnsity Press, 
1S171). But die first seems nowhere near so 
carefully done as Christy*a, often giving opinions 
instead of facts; the second seems prone to 
inaccuracies; the last, though nicely done, 
covers only the era 1865-1895. 


Christy’s work among us, the Vedantists. 
Most of our alert and learned acquaintances, 
including several who themselves have 
written on our Vedantic heritage, have 
hardly heard mention of Christy, despite 
the four reprintings of his work (cf. 
footnote 1). By contrast, Wendell Thomas* 
Hinduism Invades America—Wae Christy’s, 
started as doctoral dissertation at Columbia 
(1930).^* But as it deals almost wholly 
with post-Vivekananda America, it refers 
only rarely to the subject. 

Here lies a clue to our faint and tardy 
appreciation of a work like Christy’s. Do 
the American Vedantins really cor^’ to know 
what happened in this beni^led hemisphere 
b^ore 1893 ? It is a perfectly natural 
tendency to think, ‘obviously our Hero 
(Vivekananda) had the power to bring about 
the whole wonderful change since then; so 
why bother with the feeble struggles whidi 
preceded him ?’“ CTiristy’s book itsdf would 
be sufficient answer; but one further less- 
known study should be mentiemed here, 
viz. Swami Ashokananda’s booklet The 
Influence of Indian Thought on the 
Thought of the West."^* It was published 
just before the Swami came to the West. 
He was working as the Editor of our 
Prabuddha Bharata through 1930$. The 
booklet was based on another passage in 
Rolland’s book. In this passage Rolland 
seemed to contradict himself urging,^^ *I 

14. Pubbshed by Beacon Press, New York, 
1930. 

16. Josephine MacLeod (Tantine*) said of 
Swamijrs stature: ‘Men hke Kaiser Wilhelm 
were so big that in their presence all others 
looked small. Swamiji was so Mg that he made 
others look bigger.’ Surely, then to discover 
bigness m Vivekananda’s predecessors, will make 
him, who still towers above them, look bigger 
still! 

16 . See footnote no. 6. It seems clear that 
Christy had never heard of this. 

17. As quoted by Ashokananda, in the above 
booklet, page 6. 
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do not think that in India or any other 
country thra-e has ever been the origin of a 
divine revelation, I give the honour for it 
to God who is in every living being. He 
alone is the source .... In face the 
Eternal there can be no question of 
priority Sudi lines from Romain 
Rolland seemed to confuse his proposition 
we quoted earlier (cf. footnote 11, as we 
have noted above, Swami Ashokananda was 
then the Editor of Prahuddha. Bharata) 
regarding his ‘deep interest’ in ‘the 
infiltration of Hindu thought during the 
nineteenth century’! Then, with all due 
respect for Rolland's genius and friendship 
for India, the Swami proceeds in 40 pages, 
to outline, not one century merely, but the 
entire sweep of history including the history 
since Greece and Persia in Buddhist times. 
And with it he masterfully documents in 
his own thesis : 

It is true that when one realizes the truth, one 
realizes it oneself and not by proxy But 
even in such individual realizations, outside 
help IS largely necessary. The fact that 
certain truths are potential in a man docs not 
preclude the possibility of his being helped by 
others in discovering them. Considering the 
anti-spiritual ideas that fill the human mind 
and . lower nature, outside help seems absolutely 
necessary.. All have the Divinity within them, 
but all do not realize It. . The Divine Truth is 
extremely difficult of access, the Eternal has 
created men with their senses all going outward 
and therefore they ..do not see the Self within... 
The 'natural' tendency of human mind is to 

revel in the objective life. .It has taken thou¬ 
sands of years for certain peoples to conceive 
the necessity of reversing the ‘natural’ tendency . 
Stem discipline has been necessary.. .1 beg to 
differ from Mr. Rolland. The Vedantic is not 
the 'natural' thought for mankind. When through 
a reversal of the natural process, through self- 
discipline and deep faith .men turn .inward, 
take to Nivritti. then the higher nature of man 
asserts itself, and then only the Vedantic thought 
appears natural to them, if of course ffiere has 
been also the necessary intellectual development 
and change of outlook., u 

IB. Ashokananda, op. d$., pp. 6-9. 


Here the Swami brilliantly outlines the 
need for this change of outlook : nowhere 
have we found a better apologia for our¬ 
selves in attempting to trace such ‘intel¬ 
lectual* helps from India. It seems clear 
that Christy never saw this (or any other) 
work of Ashokananda’s; if he had, we are 
quite sure he would have been more bene¬ 
fited. Not that he needed confirmation of 
his own deep sense of the worthwhileness 
of tracing out the Orient in American 
Transcendentalisun. But he was careful to 
point out the limitations of mere book- 
knowledge. From his Preface: 

The Concord [ Transcendentalist ] approach 
was the approach of the poet and mystic .. 
Now it 18 a difficult task to account for ffie 
dreams and ecstasies of mystics. They are 
men who crush the centuries as the sections of 
a telescope, and staunchly declare that they 
must get beyond time and space and rely more 
on intuition than reason . ' (pp. viii-ix). 

—to his Conclusion 

Emci soman thought was almost pure mysticism. 
Men may have to it by recognition, but never 
by conviction. It was a religious instinct that 
spoke through the Concordians, and only those 
who had ears to hear could receive...It was not 
essentially a new departure in Iiteratuie such 
as the Romantic Movement which Wordsworth 
and Coleridge represented It was, rather, a 
peculiarly blended religious and philosophical 
approach to life.lB 

—Christy lays respectful stress on this 
mysticism, which takes one beyond all 
books. ‘The highest beatitude which the 
mystic can seek is the perfection of the 
spiritual sense which will enable him to 
see and know nothing but God as The 
Essence interpenetrating all matter ... the 
oneness of subject and object, of substance 
and shadow ... *^ And, time and again, 
Christy shows or implies that Vedanta was 

IB* Christy, op. cit, pp. 266-7. 

»• Ibid., p. 92. 
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the source of most such insights among the 
New England Transcendenlalists. For 
example: 

This use of many of the cardinal doctrines of the 
Vedanta as an expression of his own beliefs, is 
the most interesting feature of Emerson's 
Orientalism. And the first, .parallel is that of 
Brahma and the Over-Soul. . Now the human 
mind has never produced an idealism as extreme 
as that of the Vedanta, which would insist that 
the Absolute God is as much in picadilly Circus 
as in the most immaculate madonna.zt 

As it happems, Christy had already 
summed up for us (page 73) the value both 
of mystic contemplation and outer help: 
‘He (Emerson) felt that the wisest invest¬ 
ment of life was ... in making up his own 
Bible by hearkening to the voice within ... 
in the nursery rhyme as well as the classics 
of the world He continues quoting 

I'raerson (about ‘these spiritual log-books’)®®. 
‘When the intervals of darkness come ... 
when the sun is hid and the stars withdraw 
... we repair to the lumps which were 

Ibid., p 74. Here ‘Picadilly Circu&’ 
(standing for vulgant>) is in refutation of a jibe 
by G. K. Che.sterton. The reader will note that, 
throughout, we mimmize the part of Thoreau in 
ail this, since the 'Profiles in Greatness’ 
(‘Thoreau—the First Sannyasin of America*) in 
Prabuddha Bharata, for March, 1985 has largely 
covered hia iMUt 

22 . Elsewhere, Christv stresses Emerson and 
Thoreau's ‘borrowinf’ quotations, ‘m no stealthy 
or shame-faced way but proudly . bravely . ’ 
(pp. 3-S. and others). 

m. ‘Log-books’ refers presumably to Journals 
and other writings of mystics. Obviously here 
again is paradox: cf. Emerson’s classic remark, 
'a foohsh consistency is the hobgobhn of little 
minds’, i.e., many of the greatest mystics never 
wrote, rarely even spoke; thus their teaching 
and influence can spread without outer helps. 
Yet our Transcendentalists learned so much 
from outer helps; indeed if it were not so, we 
in turn would hardly know of them! (Note, 
footnotes nos. 22 & 23 are both from p. 73 of 
the book). 


kindled by their ray, to guide our steps to 
the East again ...* 

By now it is clear that Emerson, Thoreau, 
Alcott and their friends were eclectic in their 
seeking. This, of course, led to consider¬ 
able criticism. We, tr.o, are likely to be 
reminded of the Brahmo Samaj—ctften 
compared to a bouquet of flowers without 
roots (i.c. in some Great Soul)—or one oi 
our Community CTiurchcs which usually 
have a Unitarian nucleus but elements from 
many other great religions. We. being 
fortunate to have come upon a Great Soul 
(Ramakrishna) who hud both great 
intensity (depth) and breadth enough for 
any Eclectic, can well agree with Tulsidas, 
‘Sit with all, take the sweetness of all, say 
“Yea, Yea” to all; but keep your own 
seat firm.’ 

But fi>r Emerson and friends, most of thdr 
theological roots (or ‘seats’) were bdng 
shattered by modern science, historical 
research etc. Thus, while holding firmly 
to the grand moral, ethical roots in 
Puritanism, they simply had to be eclectic 
as to metaphysics and resulting dogmas.®* 
And as they had no Ramakrishna to turn 
to, while the shining light of Jesus was for 
them near-hidden under conventional 
‘Christianity*, their discoveries of new roots 
had to be in the r(»lm of the Impersonal. 

Naturally. Christy, having little acquaint¬ 
ance with Sri Ramakrishna’s teaching®® 
praises the eclecticism—even what was often 
smiled at as ‘borrowing’ (pp. 3 to 6), 

24. Now we cao clarify the paradox noted in 
footnote 23 and related texts; viz. Emerson’s 
‘voice within’ was wonderfully responsive to 
voices from without: the Inner Light shone 
best on things or ideas attuned to it. Cf. 
Rolland's well-known words on the electiio- 
shock-h’ke effect of Vlvekananda’s words on him. 

25. We find only one mention of either 
Ramakrishna or Viv^ananda in the whole book 
(pp. 269-70 and that is of Ramakrishna’s wonUp 
of all—even street-walkers—as Mothers mani¬ 
festation. (quoted from Max Muller). 
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'nibbling’, etc. And thou^, as a Christian. 
Christy must have been saddened that th^ 
were so far from Jesus, he never suggests 
criticism of their seardi, nor of their 
absence of mudi personal devotion to 
Krspa and other Avatars. But in his 
admirable description of the charm of the 
Gita for the Concordians.®" he stresses ‘the 
new concept of hhakti or loving devotion’ 
to this ‘God (Krs^a) who participated 
actively in the affairs of the. world ... ’ 
(Here he mentions particularly Bhasaval- 
Gita, IV, 6-8, as to the Lord’s descent to 
mankind when need arises). Further, 
quoting Gita (IX : 33-34) he notes, ‘The 
invitation ac(x>rded to Arjuna even had 
possibilities of Christian interpr^ation ... ’ 
And he goes on to stress the Gita’s stress 
on eclecticism, for which reason Tew books 
could have been more congenial to the 
Concordians.’®'^ 

So, we emerge from this heart-warming 
book with a clear picture of what is doubt¬ 
less the most remarkable outcroppingf^^ of 
the Vedanta outside India. Of course there 
have been recurring spontaneous appear¬ 
ances of Vedanta in its universal sense such 
as Meister Eckhart and his friends. 
Brother Lawrence, the Quakers, and others 
as suggested by Rolland (cf. footnote 16). 
But there had no known written or verbal 
access to Hindu ideas; and our concern is 

See. eg. Christy’s admirable outline of 
the prompt and joyous discovery of the 
Bhagavad-Gita by the Transcendentalists 
(pp 23-29). Here as throughout, the facts are 
readily confirmable, if we take time to search; 
but Christy was the first to put them together in 
readable form. 

It seems they at once grasped the 
eclecticism found in the Gita; whereas, even in 
India, dozens of sects still do not 

That is, one which without benefit of 
even visits to India (no Transcendentalist went 
till at least 1883)—and based mainly on the 
scriptures of India. 


pnly to eluddate and document the 
tangible helps which came from India. 

Now, what is this picture we get from 
Christy? Like Emerson and friends, he 
does not attempt to define ‘Transcradent- 
alism’’”’ : none of them were system- 
makers—much less sect-makers—and in his 
closely-woven conclusion, Christy stresses 
"mysticism ... religious instinct ... a 
peculiarly blended religious and philosophical 
approach to life.’ (cf. footnote 19 and 
related text). He continues (pages 267-8) 
to outline that ‘blending’ to include many 
seeming contradictions, ‘the contradiction 
of monism and dualism ... the fruit of the 
mystical temperament ... metaphysical 
thinking ... an unusual dash of the urbane 

_Primarily neither a body ... of truths, 

but a “technique whereby truth may be 
discovered’’ ’. Further, quoting Emerson: 
‘1 have very good grounds for being a 
Unitarian and a Trinitarian too. 1 need 
not nibble forever at one loaf, but eat it and 
thank God for it, and earn another.’ Our 
readers will be reminded of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s parable of the cow who gobbles 
all sorts of food, as giving the richest milk! 
And Christy continues (in startling 
parallel of Vivekunanda’s ideal) : ‘In the 
capacious natures of Emerson, Thoreau 
and Alcott. there was room for die expan¬ 
sion and alertness ot the West as weU as 
the concentration and serenity of the 
East .. ’ But Christy gravely warns not to 
imagine any similarity between this Truth- 
based Eclecticism and the many Oriental 
‘cults’ which have lately ‘invaded America*. 
Here Christy refers to Wendel Thomas’ 
Hinduism Invades America, (d. footnote 
no. 14) Thomas, aft» giving a fine 
collection of data on such cults gives a 
vivid description of the Ramakrishna 
Mission and puts it far beyond all ‘cults*. 

30* Nor does Carl Jadcson (op. dt. cf. 
footnote 13) or other obvious source-book. 
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We may also mention that Jacob Needle- 
man. contemporary American psychologist 
writes of the Ramakrishna Movement in 
bis book The New Religions : 

When considering the Indian influence in 
America, a special place must be reserved to the 
Vedanta Societies throughout the country. 
Historically, Vedanta Sodety was the first 
Eastern religious tradition that took root on 
our sod, having been brought here late in the 
19th century by Swami Vivckananda, the chief 
disdple of the great Indian Master, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. Intellectually, the influence of this form 
of Vedanta has been enormous. It was bemuse 
of the American Vedantists numbering some of 
the best minds of oui time that the East was 
first taken seriously here, and though, when 
compared to more recent movements, it now 
seems sedate, its activities constitute a very wide 
and solidly based spiritual disciphnr .. 

. Vedanta Society has been with us for 
sometime, and has more or less blended with the 
foliage of the American culture 30 

Christy’s warning of ‘cult’ is indeed 
needed ; it reminds us, as often throughout 
this book, of Vivekananda’s Herculean 
efforts to assimilate the ‘best of the West 
with the best of the East’—vast breadth 
with tremendous intensity—so that man can 
‘put his whole soul upon that one point of 
love’ and yet be ‘unattached’.®’ And it was 
one of the nmny strong points of our 
Transcendentalists, that despite their 
‘nibbling’ tendencies, which Vivekananda 
often scolded, they remained notably free 
from ‘... the vagaries (rf modem Oriraitally 
inspired prof^ets ... contemplating the 
n^vcl in sumptuously upholestered ... 
salons under the guidance of a tutor who 
will return home a veritable Croesus, or the 
attendants at lectures for the disconsolate 
and mentally unemployed 

*0. Jacob Needleman, The New Religions 
(New York; Garden City Doubteday and Co., 
1970) p. 213 and p. 8. 

SI- Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
(1976) vol. 2, p. 4. 

sBf Christy, op. dt, p. 269. 


ISi 

And here we come bade to the question 
of *roc^’. Our Concord stalwarts seemed 
to have lost their roots in any fcMin of 
(Thristianity and could hardly claim tangible 
‘roots’ in a distant land none of than ever 
saw.®® 

But it is by now ckar that they 
did retain vital roots in the real rdigiem 
of Jesus, and espedally the teachings and 
realizations of Jonathan Edwards, ‘the 
greatest of the Puritans’. In an era when 
religious cults, ‘Christian communes’, 
‘Revivals’, ‘Camp Meetings’, etc. were rising 
and most of them rotting fast®*, the entire 
Transcendentalist group remained high above 
all serious criticism as to moral standards, 
and devotion to Truth alone. As a 
distinguished critic®® who often referred to 
Emerson as bigoted, dogmatic, inocperienced, 
etc. puts it; ‘he would find no diflicuity in 
entering any kingdom of heaven ... ’ We 
have outlined®® Thoreau’s clear record— 
amidst the bitterest of criticisms earned by 
his perhaps over-zealous criticisms of others, 
none ever dared deny his purity, chastity, 

33. It does seem peculiar that the Britishers, 
who did much to spread Indian culture and 
religious ideas (as individuals, usually in the face 
of opposition from the Empire officials) never, 
before 1893 at least, produced any such Group 
as the Concord one, i.e none which stressed 
practice, self-discipline, etc. on Hindu lines. 
There are reasons for this; space forbids 
discussion here. 

Cf. Gilber Seldes. The Stammering 
Century (New York: Harper & Row, 1928 and 
1965)-^ fine study of these religious phenomena; 
which has little excejrt praise for the Concord 
group, incidentally a deep appreciation for the 
lasting effects of Jonathan Edwards and the 
great Puritans, on the Transcendentalists. And 
no criticism for the various other groups 
sharing genuine Hindu teachings. 

35. Charles Eliot Norton (in Christy, op. cit., 
pp. 119-20) with much appreciative criticism here 
added, as to Emoaon’i fitness for ‘kingdom c: 
heaven*. 

35. See footnote no. 21 (our ‘Profiles in 
Greataess*). 
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or truthfulness, etc. And after three years 
of reading through major souit^-books, we 
have yet to find any significant mention of 
deviations from the straight and narrow 
path among others of the Group. 

But see now, how close to home we’re 
coming! Is not this the position of most 
of us, the newly-come Vedanlists, whose 
view of ‘Christianity’ had become so dim— 
laigely made up of dogmatic, refurbished 
Sunday lectures, ‘Sunday-Sdiool’ picnics, 
mass-singing of ‘hymns’ which £[ppeal more 
to the feet than the head ... and all for a 
Christ who they say was really human, 
humble, long-suffering but, long since got 
free passage to ‘Heaven’ where we all are 
busy bowing down to Him. Yet who among 
us could escape the wonderful impact of 
His words—as Rolland said of Vivekananda’s, 
‘like electric shocks'—if and when we hear 
or read them without all these overlays? 
Can we not feel the life flowing back into 
our roots? And how much more when 
we begin to assimilate Vivekananda’s and 
Ramakrishna’s assurance that He Mm God ? 
But these Concord folk seem to have clung 
to the heart of Jesus* teachings, boldly 
discarding the nonesscntials, especially the 
eschatology (eternal flames for many 0. 
and doctrines such as Original Sin, Salvation 
by Faith (e.g. in the Blood oi the Lamb), 
etc. In short, we conclude, that they dis¬ 
carded most of the metaphysics and kept the 
psychology, (the virtues, the disciplines, 
the Path). 

This distinction seems basic; and 
Christy frequently alludes to it. One may 
recall our stress on ‘a technique whereby 
truth may be discovered’ (cf. footnote 30 
and related text). Further, in describing 
Emerson's eclectic use of texts from the 
Orient (page 73) Christy writes: ‘He 
turned to them as a religious psychdo^t. 
not as a metaphysician'...’ Again (p. 114) 
qu<^ng Emerson (in a passage ‘ to us 
suggestive of Vivekananda) : ‘The problem 


of restoring, to the world, original and 
etmnal beauty is solved by the redonption 
of the soul. The ruin or blank that we see 
when we look at Nature is in our own 
eye ... is because man is disunited with 
himsdUf.' 

Christy was so impressed with this that 
he again quotes it when summarizing his 
section on Emersmi’s debt to Vedanta 
(p. 123); and continues, ‘The veil of 
Maya must be pierced. Men must be shown 
that they are one ... ’ Obviously this is a 
task for the highest psychology. 

Much more could be added as to Christy’s 
handling of the importance of psychology: 
but when combined with his insight into 
the Transcendentalists’ basic mysticism, 
thdr eclectic breadth and roots in the 
Puritan virtues, we begin to glimpse his 
achievement: he writes as a balanced, 
widely-read scholar who, at so young an 
age. had come to love and appreciate 
almost the entire range of Hindu thought. 
And his later works show that he grew to 
similar appreciation of the thout^t of all 
humanity.®^ 

We have noted that, like most authors, 
Christy did not try to define ‘Transcendent¬ 
alism* ; again, being concerned with only 
three of the great Transcendentalists, 
he makes only passing references to the 
‘Group’ in and around Concord We have 
called them ‘the most remarkable out¬ 
cropping ...’ simply because we have so 
far come across none to compare with them. 

His later works include; The Asian 
Legacy and American Life and fwith Henry 
W. Wells), World Literature: An Anthology of 
Human Experience. Death took him in 1946 
(aged 47); but he had worked steadily and 
carefully, while planning ‘clearly and audaciously* 
towards more and more comprehensive studies 
of the human mind at its best. Several of those 
plans were well carried out by others. (Based on 
data supplied by Dr. Carl T. Jackson, Cf. 
footnote 13). 
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Christy, not being a ‘Vedantist’®® could 
scarcely have reason to make such 
comparisons; but from start to finish he 
helps buttress the fact.*® 

Further, he routinely refers to the ‘friends’ 
among this group in Concord ; and from all 
sides come evidences of the warmth of this 
friendship. As we have noted that like 
Fmerson, most, if not all, of the group would 
find ready access to ‘any kingdom of 
Heaven’, in the highest sense of the word. 
Of course Emerson—who seems to have 
made nothing but friends—may at times 
seem bit stilT and moralistic; but never the 
‘pricKly’ Thoreau or the cndles.sly .spend¬ 
thrift, helpful, childlike enthusiast, Aloott. 

We may add a litlle-kno\\n detail on 
which we stumbled last summer during a 
memorable visit to the shrines at Concord. 
Having chanced on the fact that none of 
Thoreau’s brothers and sisters ever left 
their parents' home,’" wc asked th«i head 
librarian of the Concord Library if this was 
literally true. She at once said . ‘Certainly; 
and don’t think this was a rarity! Concord 
is really a family-town ’ Our readers will 
of course be reminded of the Indian ‘joint- 
family’ tiadition. And in this light, the 
entire Transcendentalist group does bear 
some resemblance to a big ‘family’. Not 

38* Born in China, of Christian missionary 
parents, be seems to have had great breadth of 
vision from the start 

39- Eg Half of hts careful conclusions detail 
the influence ot Thoreau on Gandhi, plus tiibutes 
of Indian leaders to Emerson See also tootnotc 
45. Of course, one must remember that the 
Theosophists—specially Col Olcott and Annie 
Besant, received even more praise from Indians; 
but this was mamly for socio-political help 
and uplift-work. Our readers need no reminders 
as to certain (non-Vedantic) peculiarities in 
thdr philosophy! 

40' Nor ever married, though Henry and a 
brother both courted a fine lady, who had to 
refuse both in view of her orthodox Puritan 
background. (The Thoreau's were a bit radical') 
Cf our ‘Profile* on Thouau (footnote 21 above) 


only are there few attempts to define it; 
even Encyclopedia Britannica mentions it 
only casually as ‘the Transcendentalist Club, 
founded in Boston in 1836.* (Another nice 
coincidrace with Sri Ramakrishna’s advent!). 
But we hear of the ‘officers’—although 
Fmerson seems accepted as its guiding 
spirit; no ‘platform’, althcmgh several of 
the group were very active in public-reform 
movements. And, best and rarest of all, 
we hear of no serious qimrrels or splits' 

And here we come back to our stress on 
‘religious psychology*. Tt is simply another 
way of describing the difference between 
‘Orient’ and ‘the West’—inner versus outer, 
etc. Ramakrishna was never tired of 
repeating, ‘bondage and liberation is of the 
mind alone’ Vivekananda likewise 
summarized ‘Psychology, thev all 
(Hindu sages) take for granted, is a perfect 
science .. All the fight has been regarding 
philosophy—the nature of the soul and all 
that.’ Even more practically he quoted 
Jesus’ beatitude : ‘ “Blessed are the pure 

in heart for they shall see God.’’ In that 
one sentence is the gist of ail religions ... it 
could save the world, were all the other 
scriptures lost ’■•- And, clearly, becoming 
‘pure in heart’ is wholly within the field 
of psychology ! 

On this point, our three Transcendentalists 
were unusually close. They loved differ¬ 
ences, even self-contradictions. (We are 
reminded of Emerson’s famous ‘A foolish 
consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds’.); 
hut the above-mentioned un-structured 
nature of their Group reflects their film 
bent towards improving—purifying, strength¬ 
ening-individuals, as against political nr 
missionary or other pressure-group concern. 
On this point, again, their biographers, up 
till Christy, have been lamentable vague : 
some indeed amuse themselves by futile 

41' The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
iinanda. 

42. Ibid 
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psycho-analytic attempts, e.g. to ‘explain’ 
Thoreau’s life-long celibacy, or Emerson’s 
insistence on ‘turning his eyes to¬ 
wards the bright’, the ‘optimistic’ side of 
things.^ Yet Christy, as throughout, sets 
these peculiarities in Bun religious context. 
In fact, the more peculiar they seem to 
Westerners, the more firmly he shows their 
Oriental rationale! 

This ‘optimistic’ attitude of Emerson and 
his friends has often been attacked as 
’Ivory Tower’ or at least ‘Romanticist’; 
but Christy as usual tuko.s it to the highest 
level (pp. 113 ff.)—‘the origin of sm and 
evil’—i.e. the ‘problem of Fvil’ in philosophy. 
After turning back the many barbs and gibes 
from foes and friends, Christy summarizes ; 

All Emerson's Hindu-hke picmises converge tc' 
explain his optimism He saw evil and he 
suffered pain, but they could not touch him 
His faith in the reality of the ideal world was 
so fundamental that even tlic loss oi a biide 
and his hrst-bom in a hiiel time left no deep 
scar. When he could thus rise above the cruelest 
evils It was no blindness to pain and suffering 
His optimism is a must persistent type of 
therapeulics.44 

Thus we are led back to Emerson's 
‘technique whereby truth may be dis¬ 
covered ...’ fp. 268). By now it is clear 
that Christy's tendency is to seek how, and 

43. Cf Christy, op cit, p 118. etc 

44. Christy, op. at, p. 121 Here. Chiisty 

may have missed a few important data Sri 
Vinay Lai, a graduate student at the University 
of Chicago, has done a biilliant study on 

'Emerson and India' (Thesis for *M A' at Johns 
Hopkins University, 1982) documenting espeaally 
this question of Emerson's (plus most Transcen- 
dentalists') 'optimism' Emerson lost not only 
'bride and first-born . ' but two well-loved 

brolheis. And all these suggestions as to 
'Ivory Tower’, and ‘looking above' evil, Sn Lai 
shows as integral parts of Emerson's Vedantic 
trend Even in Hindu classic drama there 

simply cannot be a permanent tragedy! Sn Lai 
has been of great help with advice on the present 
report; his fuithcr studies are worth watching' 


how much, the Orient had changed the 
lives of the Transcendentalists. In our 
‘Profile’ of Thoreau (footnote 21) we 
relied heavily on Christy in documenting 
Thoreau’s thoroughgoing practice of what¬ 
ever he came to believe. By contrast, 
Emerson, under whom Thoreau ‘put 
foundations’ of practice, may have seemed 
a bit theoretical and literary. But Christy 
repeatedly stresses Emerson's zeal for the 
disciplines of purification. In Ramakrishna's 
terms, he could have called it a zeal for 
‘God realization’.^-'* So with most, if nol 
all. the leading Transcendentalists having 
no external ‘props' to restrict them (creeds, 
rituals, missionarizing etc) They were 
e.->scntiully a group ul companions m 
satlhana !■*“ 

But now we’re getting really close to 
home The further one learns about this 
remarkable gioup, the moic they begin to 
appear like spiritual brothers and sisters in 
our struggles for attaining peifection. And 
all this they did without depending on 
external helps like a Chuich or u teacher. 
Hence all our efforts m trying to huimoni/e 
our Yankee background''* with the various 

45. space precludes documenting this personal 
piaam- (not mere ‘beliefs') further, now Vinay 
Lai (cf. footnote 44) adds much to what Christy 
gives; Christy's is still the best account 'in 
pnnt', to our knowledge 

4B. Of course, aside from Thoreau, the 
otheis rarely seem to have engaged in any of 
India's outer devotional or ‘Yoga* practices 
But one cannot any longer doubt that they were 
in many ways JAana-yogis and/or Karma-yogis! 

47. Remember: peaceful Concord had been 
the site of the ‘shot heard round the world* 
(Emci sun's famous phiase) which initiated the 
American Revolution. And Thoreau was a 
fearless devotee of John Brown—^the most violent 
of the Abolitionists Perry Miller (as quoted in 
our 'Profile', cf. footnote 21) well calls this inner 
stiuggle between Eastern and Western tiaditions, 
the 'Romantic Irony’—and assumes there is no 
real solution; but Christy clearly outlines 
pu'hicm and solution. 
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Eastern traditions, now seem mild in 
comparison with the Transcendenlalists* 
inner torments and transports in the absence 
of any guidance except from the sacred 
books and God Himself. 

Thus Christy stands as both pioneer and 
permanent map>maker or guide*" for us. 

Particularly in regard to uidham None 
of our sources before Christy—and few if any 
since him until Carl Jackson «hows more than 
casual mention of this impact of Orient on men's 
lives. Ficdcrick Carpenter (cf. lontnotc 2) seems 


‘the American Vedantins*. So far. none has 
done better the task he took on, the task 
of bringing the light from the East to our 
path. And those who have since broadened 
this field of study seem all to have built 
on his work. 


intent on keeping all data in the realm of 
theory speculation or at best ‘the fascination 
of the Orient. One entire chapter is entitled 
'Mine Asia'—simply a term ot endearment 
Lmerson used for his wile! 


NOI’ES AND OBSKIIVATIONS 

ftiian&ni Today 


Terrorism has evolved itskli as the latest 
lethal game in the field of nuild politics If 
eiicriilla wail^rc showed us the first steps ot 
clandestine attacks on enemies, today's tcrrniism 
has shown us how brutalls, liu>ttdtcd political 
anger or religious fanaucism tan kill innocent 
persons. 

In the caily September o1 1986 Pan American 
World Airways Flight 73 had touched down 
before dawn al Pakistan's Kaiachi International 
Airport Eighteen huurs later the 747 jumbo jet 
still stood on the tarmac, but by then at least 17 
of the plane's estimated 400 passengcis and 
cicw membcis were dead About 125 were 
iniured. some critically. All these wcie vict'ms 
of a htjacking-drama 

Terroiist attacks have plagwid the woild's 
airlines for moic than la yeais The hijacking 
m 1985 of TWA Flight 847 to Beirut, lasted 17 
days. Foitunatcly it resulted in the death of 
only one passenger. 

A group of radical Lebanese S>u'tcs in June 
1985 commandcred another aircraft alter it had 
departed from Athens Of Ihe oiiginal ISl 
passengeis and ciew aboard one person was 
killed. 

Four Palestinians, armed with Sovicl-niade 
submachine-guns and hand gicnadcs, in October 
1985 seized the Mediterranean cruise liner with 
more than 499 passengers and cxew aboard. 
One passenger was murdered in the attack. 

In July 1983 a Jumbo jet bound from Shiraz 


in southwestern Iran to Tehran was hijacked 
with 386 passengers aboaid by six rebellious 
Iiamans. No passengeis were harmed 

In December 1985. three Arab terrorists 
diverted a Boeing 7.37 to Malta After a 
commando raid 58 ot the 79 hostages left on 
the plane died. More than 40 were killed by 
burns or smoke inhalation from the hies that 
commando attack ignited, and another eight by 
bombs the hijackers threw Commando operation 
in most cases miserably failed 

The most successful commando laid was 
staged in 1977. when West German foices 
icscucd 86 passengers and ciew horn a Lufthansa 
jet that had been diveited by hijadccrs to 
Mogadishu, Somalia. No commandos or 

hostages were killed in the attack. 

Dr. David Hubbard, an American consultant 
on teiioiism says, ‘The rccoid shows that when 
commandos storm aircratt the number of 

people killed increases. If the terrorists don't 
kill them, the security forces do.' 

In an address at Hai-vard University, Ametican 
Soci clary of State. George Shultz described such 
terrorism as a new form of ‘vanquished 

barbarisms of our time.' 

Recent teiionst killings in Punjab—between 
500 and 700 under the current political regime— 
have belied the faintest hope of the greatest 
optimists. These gruesome killings are the apuie- 
chilling headlines of Indian dailies for the last 
one year. Increasingly these killings are becom- 
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ing bolder, and more brutal. In a village near 
Amritsar, the three sons ot a family were 
gunned down in cold blood. The teenage 
collegc'going only son of Amritsar's Superin¬ 
tendent of Police was shot outside his classroom. 

The savage terrorist killing of 24 bus 
passengcis on November 30 last year in Bbagol 
Khurd, small village in 'Punjab's Hoshiarpui 
district, sent a shock-wave of fear and resentment 
in the entire nation Frightened onlookers had 
stood dumbfounded just 200 yards awa> a' 
three revolvers and a stengun spewed death 
inside the bus. The four killers escaped on 
scooters 

As shooting and aiicsts of suspects weni up so 
did terrori.st killings 

Where is the end of the road ’’ Most of 
these tcirorist attacks cithci on land oi in 
airwass are backed b\ a sinistci zeal of leligious 
Uindamcntalism. In such cases ol outrageous 


fanaticism inspiied by a theological dogmatism, 
‘God is a monster* and ‘Religious leaders must 
be violent minded', as historian Toynbee has 
shown in his book A Hatorim'i Approach to 
Religion. ‘Religious conflict', he says, ‘is a 
public nuisance which easily becomes a public 
danger'. Any country or nation which wishes to 
gain advantage by encouraging terrorists over 
othcis IS only waiting for the nemesis of 
history The moral order in Shakespeaie's 
universe spaicd neither Macbeth nor lago 
When shall we take the lesson fiom Sn Rama- 
krishna—^‘As many faiths, so many paths’ 7 But 
before entering into any training m religious 
pluralism, it is imperative at this moment that 
heads of the states should combine together and 
pul an ‘international pressure' on factors 
‘political or religious', that bleed tenoiism which 
kills both good and bad alike with a blind 
stupidity of Schopcnhauci's will 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


BEGIN THE DAY WITH GOD. Pp 167 R.s 20. 
I HAVE NEED OF YOU Pp 117. Rs 60 
LIFE AFTER DEATH Pp 96 Rs 10 

All the above books by J P. V\s\v\Ni Published 
by Gita Publishing House, 10. Sadhu Vaswani 
Path Poona 411011. Mdharashtia 

Many of the readcis oi the liO\pel of Sii 
Ramakiulina may remember a Sindhi youth by 
name Hirananda whom .Sii Ramakrishna loved 
dearly and held in high regard The Ma\<ci's 
intuition was infallible and, although Sadhu 
Hiiananda died prematurely he influenced a 
number of young people in Sind, the foicmost 
of whom was Sadhu T L. Vaswani Alter a 
biilliant academic and teaching career, Sadhu 
T. I.. Vaswani renounced the world and dedicated 
his life to spreading the message of divine love and 
puiity and to the education ol girls He was 
undoubtedly one of the leading spiritual lights ol 
India during the middle of this century. After 
his passing away his mantle of spiritual leadership 
tell on his worthy disciple and nephew Dada 
J. P. Vaswani A charismatic, gentle personality 
who has built his lilc on the bedrock of purity 
and discipline, Dada Vaswani has, like his 
mentor, dedicated his life to the service of the 
poor and the suffering. For more than a decade 


lie has been constantly touring in different parts 
ot India and the world spicading the message 
ot love, peace and devotion 

The first book Begin the Day wiih God is a 
collection of Data J P Vaswam's matin e 
leflections and cshortations arranged in the foim 
of a diarv Though ot the nature of the 
spontaneous outpourings of his heart, these 
thoughts provide valuable insights into the 
spiiitual aspects ol life 

The second book / hti\e Need of You is a 
collection of poems on spiritual themes which 
have a dclightiul naivete and charm They 
icvcal the depth of devotion and purity of Dada 
J P Vaswani. Both the books are printed 
beautifully and should serve as ideal gifts, 
cspccally for young people 

In the last book Life after Death Dada J. P 
Vaswani presents with remarkable clarity certain 
vital pieces of information which most people 
would find very helpful in orientatmg themselves 
to life after death The author shows that 
death is a door to a ncher, fuller, more beautiful 
life. This is an interesting presentation of both 
modern ideas on post-mortem survival and 
traditional ideas on the immortality of the soul. 

S.B 
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BHAGAVAD GITA: Trans, and Comm. 
By R Goischalk. Published by Motilal 
Banarsidass, Bungalow Road, Jawahar Nagar. 
Delhi 110009. 1985. Pp xvi + 245 Rs 100/- 

Thc Bhagavadgita is one of the very few 
ancient texls that have been lieatcJ as ‘contem¬ 
porary’. The picscnt form of the text is found 
in the commentary of Samkara (788-820 A.D.), 
and his is the earliest available commentary on 
the poem. Various aeSryas and scholars have 
used the Ghfi to expound their own philosophieal 
doctrines through their comments and notes un 
It In the present-century India the commentaries 
of I ilak and Gandhi helped to awaken faith and 
p<iwei in the minds of the people who had been 
undci the yoke of loieign rule. 

.Scholars in other countries have also paid 
iich liibutcs to the Gird. Several o1 them have 
devoted majoi paits of their litc to the study 
and understanding of this work Garbc, Otto. 
I'dgeiton, Zaehncr and others have made notable 
coniribution to the exposition of the message of 
the Gird 

The work under review is a ficsh English 
tianslaiion of the poem with a commentary 
I chapter-wise) by Dr Richard Goischalk who 
has taught courses on the text for many years 
in the Pennsylvania .State University, USA Hi' 
translation has some variations from those 
proMded by Radhakitshnan, Zaehner and others 
ITic reason for a Ircsh translation is the transla¬ 
tors conviction that m a translation the accuracy 
of meaning provided by the linguistic and literary 
elements of the poem should not be sacnficcd for 
the sake of interpretation Dr. Gotschaik has 
sought accurate expression o( the meaning and 
thought of Kisna-Ariuna dialogue He has also 
paid special attention to the dramatic elements, 
right down to the epithets used of each othci 
b\ the speakers. As no translation can avoid 
being also interpretative, the present tianslator 
has appended a commentary in oider to make 
explicit what remains involved in the translation 
What is articulated most centralis in the text 
(as the revelation m the eleventh chapter 
suggests) is Time in its bearing upon human life 
as an active affair, an aflair of commitment to 
activity' in which there is .something at stake 

According to Dr Gotschaik, the dialogical 
whole of tlic Gttd is rooted in the concrete 
situation narrated by Sabjaya to King Dhntarastra. 
The mam dialogue between Krsna and Arjuna 
upholds, in a dramatic way. the perennial 
problems of man's station m lilc and its duties. 


The thoughtful articulation ol the problem of 
human existence can always provide appropriate 
beginning-points in a historical recall within 
which the crisis of the present-day world can be 
discussed and discerned. The author also affirms 
that the teaching of the Gird, like that of the 
epic Mahahhdrata, is an inclusive one. and 
Hindus belonging to various sects find most of 
their basic bchels acknowledged and affirmed 
by the statements ol the text 

Dr Gotschaik has provided exhaustive notes 
to explicate the various terms and concepts in 
the text. The detailed index of themes and ideas, 
epithets and subjects is very helptul to the 
student of the Gird 

The woik IS a mastcily attempt to studs the 
text tn minutest detail It is to be regarded as 
a milc-stonc in the histors ol Giui studies 

I)R S P DIiBFY 
Riadn in Philryoph' 
Rum Durginiiti Unnemry 
Jtthalpur 

BENGALI 

VIVEKANANDA SLSYA .SARA! CHANDRER 
JIVANI O RACHANAVALI (Bengali) Published 
by Brahinapada C'hakiavartv, 15/1 Surya Sci 
Street, Calcutta 700 012. Available at Vivek- 
ananda Socictv, 151 Vivckananda Road. Calcutli 
700006 1984 Pp ix -t 290 Rs 20 

Sri Sarat Chandra Chakravarty was one of 
the illustrious lay disciples of Swann Vivckananda 
His name is familiar to many mainly owing lo 
his memorable compilation Svfinit Si.\ui 
.Saimada (in Bengali) the English rcndeiing ol 
which appears in the Comphre B'o/G of Swami 
yivekanandtt under the title 'Ccinvcrsations and 
Dialogues* However, he authored several other 
works including a beautiful biography of Nag 
Mahashay and bymns, poems and essays which 
are not only rich in litciaiy values but also 
filled with devotional leivour. There was a 
long-felt need to collect all these scattered 
writings into a single volume and also for an 
authentic biography of (his beloved ‘DiscipIc’ 
of Swamiji. The book under review fulfils both 
these requirements. 

The first 50 pages of the book contain a 
biographical sketch of Sri Saial Chandia. written 
by no other than his fourth son. Pioi Dr. 
Sbivapada Chakravarty, Head of the Department 
of Philosophy, Ravindra Bharati University 
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Although piiur lo this work another biograph> of 
Sarat Chandra had been published in Bengali 
entitled Vivekananda Sartii Candra. 

the present aiticle contains many more incidents 
of hts early life painstakingh collected h> his 
youngest son Sii Brahmapada Chakiavart> 
Besides being authentic, the biogiaphy is so 
well-written that it has earned the following 
compliments from the pen ol Swami Niramay- 
anandajr it is indeed a formidable task for a 
son to write a biographt of his fathci Howcvci, 
the write-up is successful unl> because the authoi 
has been able to transcend all personal feelings 
and has been guided b^ factual details' 

The second part of the hook, which covcis 
about five-sixths ol the cntiic volume, contains 
all the available wiitings sif Sn Smat Chand!a 
excluding his three hooks Svami Siwa Samvnda, 
Sadhii Nag Muhahuxu and Sn Sn Raimkinhnu 
PancTdi. These compositions, most of which 
original!) appeared in the Udhodh.m !'.• wcea 
the first and the thud decade of ihe present 


century, have been classified into three main 
setions viz. Hymns. Poems and Prose. There 
aic 24 hymns (in Sanskrit) and 13 songs mainly 
on Sn Ramaknshna and Swamiii These are 
followed by 19 poems and 20 prose-pieces All 
the Sanskrit hymns have been provided with 
Bengali renderings so as to make them under¬ 
standable lo larger number of readers The two 
Sanskrit letteis of Swamiji wiitten lo Sarat 
Chandra have been included m the Appendix 
along with their Bengali tianslalions We hope 
the typographical errors will he elimmatcd in 
the next edition 

These compositions of Sarat Chandra reveal 
his exlraoidinary poetic talents, deep sciiptural 
Inowledgr and. above all, sincere devotion to 
his Guiu While we wish a large circulation for 
:he hook, wc feci an tnglish translation of the 
cntTc volume will he warmly received by a 
n idei public 

SW vs*.' VtllKrlNMHSNSNns 

Behir Math 
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RAMAKRISHNA MIS'^ION 
SEVA PRAflSHTHAN CAI.C'UHA 

Kikiri foK Al'Rii 1984 It) Msrcii 1985 

Begun III 1932 as a .small antenatal and 
postnatal clinic wi!h domiciliary malcinity 
SCI vice and known then as the Kainoxiishnc 
Micsion Shishumangal Piatishthan, the Seva 
Pratishiian is now a mammoth complex sciving 
the public Ihiough the loilownig four wings 
(itneial Hospital. The total number of beds 
in the hospital was 550 and it had the following 
dcpaitmcnls. General Medicine, General Surgery. 
Obstetrics, GynaccoJogx, Paediatric Medicine, 
Paediatric Surgery. (Orthopaedics, Uiologv. 
Ophthalmology, E N I Surgery, Dentistry and 
Dcimatolog, It has also special clinics foi 
Anaesthcsiologv, Heart, Diabetes. Ncuiology, 
Ncphrologv, Psychiatiy. Healing and SpcclIi 
Ihciapy. Ph siothcrap\ i’ost-paiUini (family 
Wcltaie). Club-Foot, Glaucoin.i. (ontacl Lens, 
Immunization and Well Baby. The special needi 
of the dcpaitincnts arc met bv the departments 
of Radiology and Radiotherapy. Blood Bank, 
Infusion production, Patholog;, Biochemistry, 


Human Genetics The Community Health 
Sc'Mcc Unit conducts clinics for both urban 
and luiai patients 

All the departments are well equipped Wo •> 
mentioning are the hospital's nine air-conditioncd 
Operation Ih.iitics, seven V-ra\ Plants, a Deep 
\-ray Unit, two Image lntcn'-ifiei.s, six Cardiac 
Munitors, two DiaKscis, five E C G. Machines, 
four Tempoiars Pace Makcis, one Pacing 
•System Analyer one D.Tihrillaloi. four Bab\ 
incuhatois, an O.vygcn Tent, a Bird Mark 8 
Respirator, a C'jidioscupc, an E M G Machine, 
an EE.G Machine and two Zeiss Surgery 
Micioscopcs It has also an elcclrcally operated 
hospital laundn 

The total number of patients licatcd in the 
departments duiing the year was. indoor, 18,888 
(excluding 5.274 live biiths), outdoor, 2,14,584 
(new cases) and 1.46.012 (old cases) The total 
number of opcialions conducted was 8.675. In 
the outdooi all patients were given free 
consultation facilities and a large number of 
them also got tree treatment. In the ' indoor 
departments Ircc and partly free treatment was 
given to 2013"u and 16.39% of the cases 
respccUvely. 
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School of Nursing The school has a 
capacity to train 300 students An entrant to 
the General Nursing-Midwifery Course lasting 
three years and six months is required to be 
a higher secondaiy school graduate between 17 
and 28 )ears ot age Each student is given a 
stipend. After a couise of three months an 
examination is held and successful candidates 
take part in an impressive ‘Seva-Vrata Initiation* 
(capping ccrcmonx) at which they receive their 
nursing caps and take vows of lifelong dedicated 
service to the sick and (he suffciing All the 25 
and 36 students who appeared in the final 
examinations in 1984 and 1985 respectively 
passed 

I he Multipuiposc Health Workers' course 
(revised Auxiliaiy Nuising Midwitory course) ot 
18 months durahon lequircs candidates seeking 
admission to it to he in the age group of 17-25 
and to have passed the Madhyamik or an 
equivalent examination The procedure of 
selection is ihe same as in the general nursing 
couise and each student is given a stipend All 
the 54 students who appealed in the final 
examination in Novcinhcr 191^4 passed 

The total number ol students in the School 
ol Nursuig in the year was 161. 

V ivekanuiidu liniiintc •} Metfiml Sciences. 
This seivicc-onentcd insulutc is iccognizcd by 
the University ot Calcutta as a unit of the 
University College of ^^edIClnc foi postgraduate 
training and research in medicine It is recognized 
also by the Indian Council of Medical Research 
as a research centre and by the Medical Council 
of India for compulsory rotatory tiainmg of 
Ircsh medical giaduatcs, tor postgraduate degree 
couises and for housemanship liainmg The 
couises in Child Health (DC H). Gynaecology 
and Obstetrics (DGO), Ophthalmology (DO) and 
Oto-Rhino-Laryngology (ULO): during the year 
under review, 23 students were on the rolls —8 
for DCH, 7 for DGO, 4 toi DO and 4 for DLO. 

During 1984-85 seven doctors were doing 
then disseitation for postgraduate degrees—2 
for MD in Gynaecology. 2 for MS in General 
Surgery, 1 for MD in Paedialiics, and 2 for 
MD in Gencial Medicine Moreover, senior 
doctois in vatious departments also conduct 


research in different branches of medical science 
und the results are published in the Institute's 
half-yearly journal. 

Community Health Service As a part of the 
nursing training course, an area near the Seva 
Piatishthan and another noir Sansha in the 
24 Parganas district of West Bengal, were 
selected for the (raming of nursing students. 
Besides collection of necessary data from these 
aieas, the people there were given free 
immunization, hospital facilities and d.'mi- 
ciliary treatment including antenatal and postnatal 
^'arc lo the new and expectant mothers, and 
logiilar health check-up of local school childieii 

The medical mobile unit attached to thi; 
f ommunity Health Service covered 28 villages 
and 12 scmi-urban aicas with a populaiion 
46,000 in Its rounds twice a wcok providing Ikw 
treatment to some 450 patients each da\. 
bringing the critically ill to the main hospital 
when necesva'v It served 84 575 p.iiicnts 
during 1984-85. 

Present net'is To meet the increasing 
demands of the public and to rcndei moie 
diluent service to the patients, the Institution 
has undertaken the following essential deve! 
opment projects; (H a multislorevcd buildm>. 
fui Vivekananda Institute of Medical Sucnccs. 
(2) a Paediatric hospital with 150 beds, an 
emergency-ward ot 20 beds, a post-operaiive 
ward of 10 beds; a psyehiatnc ward of 15 beds , 
a Plastic Surgery-cum-Burn Unit of 15 beds, a 
Physiotherapy department, and a building tor 
the School of Nursing with a playgiound and 
stair quaitcrs, (3) Endowment loi the mainten¬ 
ance of a bed lot the whole year Rs, 2.00,000, 
for SIX months Rs. 1,00,000 and foi three 
months Rs. 50.000. Anyone may create an 
endowment tor a bed in his or hci name by 
contributing the above amount. 

The geneious public aic lequested to donate 
libeiallv to help the Institution meet the above 
needs. Donations, which are exempt from 
Income Tax, may he sent as money oiders, a/c 
payee cheques or bank drafts in the name of 
‘Ramakrishna Mission Seva Pratishthan* lo the 
Secretary, at 99, Sarat Bose Road, Calcutta 700 026 
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‘He who knows the Supreme attains the highest.'—^Tait Upa Il.I.t 
Vol I, No. 10. MADRAS. APRIL 1897 Published Monthly 

Para Bhakti or Wisdom 
(Editorial) 

Wc have seen what Apata-hhaku oi Saguna worship is. It is but a step and a 
very necessary one towards the highest loim ol worship—^absorplion into the deity— 
in which alone can the mind find its final testing place ‘God', says the Yoga Vasishta. 
‘IS neither Vishnu alone, nor Siva alone, nor any embodied being, lor all bodies are 
merely compounds ol the five elements , noi is God the mind; but He is the Gnana, 
the Self, bcginningless and endless Can He be the little things, body, mind and the 
like '* As Brahmagnana is illimitable, acliunicss and without cithci beginning or end, 
such gnana alone is tiue and fit to be .attained. But in the case of the ignorant devoid 
ot wisdom, worship of forms alone is oidarned to be the best Just as wayfareis when 
they aic unable to travel a long distance are told that their destination is but a call 
distant in order not to let then spirits droop, so persons devoid of wisdom arc told to 
worship diverse toims at first though the wise say that they will not reach the Sell 
merely through the worship ot these various foims (Saguna worship)' 

'Strong limbs may dare the rugged road which .storms. 

Soaring and perilous, the mountain's breast, 

The weak must wind from slowci ledge to ledge. 

With many a place of rest' 

This will explain how Kabirdas one ol the greatest ol modern saints though by birth a 
Muhammadan and a worshipper oi the abstract formless Alla, was initiated into the 
details oi Saguna worship by God Himself as the story goes Of course when one 
stops with VavhakamkarMi. le, meicly talking about religion, it matteis not whether 
God IS Saguna. with foim, or Niiguna. without form but, when he enters into practical 
icalization, it is very essential that the conception one has. should not be too lai 
above his mental aptitude and capacity 

Gnana Yoga 

(Class Lectures Delivcied in America) 
bv 

Swami Vivekananda 

No. 1 SADHANAS OR PREPARATION 

Do you remcmbci the stor\ of Solon and Croesus? The king said to the great 

sage that Asia Minor was a vcr\ happy place. And the sage asked him ‘Who is the 

happiest man ; 1 have not seen any one vciy happy *>’ ‘Nonsense’, said Croesus, T am 
the happiest man in the world' ‘Wait, sir, till the end ol your lilc. don’t be in a 
huriy’, replied the sage and went away In couise of time that king was conquered by 
the Pcisians, and they ordered him to be burnt alive, the funeial pyre was prepared 
and when pool Croesus saw it. he cried aloud 'Solon! Solon*' On being asked 

to whom he referred, he told his story and the Persian Emperor was kind enough to 
forgive him. 

Such IS the life story of each one of us, such is the tremendous powei of nature 
over us It repeatedly kicks us away, but sUll we pursue it with feverish excitement. 
Wc are always hoping against hope; this hope, this chimera maddens us, we are 

ulwavs hoping for happiness 
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Our New PiMicatiau : 

A BRIDGE TO ETERNITY 

Sri Ramakrishna and His Monastic Order 

An anthology consisting of articles published in PrtdnuUha Bharata over past 90 
years, in commemoration of the 150th Birth Anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna and the 
Centenary of the Ramakrishna Order. 

Pp. XXIl+538 with 32 illustrations. Rs. 50/- 

VEDANTA : VOICE OF FREEDOM 

by 

Swami Vivekananda 

A compilation of Swamiji’s own words on the subject from The Complete Works of 
Swami Vivekananda. 

Pp. 328 Edited and with an Introduction by Rs. 27/- 

Swami Chetanananda 
Foreword by Christopher Isherwood 
' Preface by Huston Smith 

BHVETASHVATARA UPANISHAD 

with the translation of Shankaracharya’s Commentary 

by 

Swami Gambhirananda 

Pp. XVI+213 Rs. 12/- 

TALES FROM VIVEKANANDA 

Reitdd by 

Swami Ishatmananda 

Five selected stories told by Swami Vivekananda foUy illustrated in four colours 
for children. Rs. 7/- 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

S Dehi Entally Road, Calcutta-100 014 
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PRABUDDHA BHASATA 


BOOKS ON SRI RABfAKRISHNA 
AND THE HOLT MOTHER 


Price 
Ri. P. 

UFE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi 

Ump : 29.QQ 
Cloth : 36.00 

THE I.fFE OF RAMAKRISHNA 

By Romain Rolmnd Limp : IS.OO 

Cloth: 20.00 

A SHORT LIFE OF SRI 

RAMAKRISHNA 4.50 

THE STORY OF RAMAKRISHNA 
with molti'Colour illustrations for 


Price 
Rf. P. 

RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS DISCIPLES 
By Christoper Isherwood 20.00 

TALES FROM RAMAKRISHNA 
Retold for Children by boon R. Rat 
Colour lUustroHom by B. CKAXRATAin 

6.90 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND 
SPIRnXJAL RENAISSANCE 

By SWAMl Nrvbdananim 

RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS 
UNIQUE MESSAGE 


10.00 


children 


RAMAKRISHNA: A BIOGRAPHY 
IN PICTURES 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND 
SWAMl VIVEKANANDA 
By Jawaharlac Nehru 


5-90 MESSAGE OF OUR MASTER 


80.00 


TEACHINGS OF 
SRI RAMAKRISHNA 


Limp : 10.00 

Cloth : 14.00 


RAMAKRISHNA THE MAN AND 
THE POWER 4.90 


THE MESSAGE OF 
RAMAKRISHNA 

THE APOSTLES OF SRI 
RAMAKRISHNA 

A SHORT LIFE OF THE HOLY 
MOTHER 

THE MESSAGE OF HOLY 
MOTHER 


23J0 


HOLY JAIRAMBATl 


IN THE COMPANY OF THE Limp 12.00 
3.00 HOLY MOTHER Chth 15.00 


ADVAITA ASHRAM A 5, Dehi Entally Road Calcutta - 700014 
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SANSKRIT WORKS WITH 

By Swami Madhavananda 

BRIHADARANYAKA UPANI5I1AD 
(with Shankards Commeniary) 

Dduxe : SO.OQ 
Ordinary : 3S.0Q 

MINOR UPANISHADS 

(Paiamahanua, Alma. Amritalniidii. 
Tejabindu, Sarva, Brahma, 

Arao^ and Kaivalya) 4.S0 

VIVEKACHUDAMANl OF 

SRI SHANKARACHARYA 8.50 

VAIRAGYA-SATAKAM 3.25 

BHASA-PARICCHEDA WITH 

SIDDHANTA-MUKTAVAU 20.00 

By Swanti Vireskwarananda 

BRAHMA-SUTRAS 

ACXX)RD1N0 TO SRI Oothi 25.00 

BHASHYA Ump-. 21.00 

BRAHMA-SUTRAS 

ACCORDING TO SHANKARA 

BHASHYA Cknh: 30.00 

Ump: 25.00 

By Swani Gambhirananda 

EIGHT UPANISHADS 

(with Shankara's Commentary) 

VOL. I aSHA, KENA, KATHA 

ft TAimRIYA) 20.00 

VOL. n (AITAREYA. MUNDAKA, 
MANDUKYA WITH KARIKA 
ft PRASHNA) 25.00 

BRAHMA-SUTRA-BHASHYA 

OF SRI SHANKARA 55.00 


ENGUSH TRANSLATIONS 

By Swami GamUdranimda 


CHANDOGYA UPANISHAD 


(with Shankara’s Commentary) 
Deluxe 

45.00 

Ordinary 

35.00 

ISHA 

ZSO 

KENA 

3.90 

KAIHA 

5.50 

MUNDAKA 

2J0 

PRASHNA 

2.50 

AITAREYA 

3.75 

TAimRIYA 

MANDUKYA UPANISHAD (with 

7JO 

Karika of Gaudapada and 
Siankara's Commmitaxy) 

7J0 

BHAGAVADGITA 


(with Shankara’s Commentary) 
Deluxe 

55.00 

Ordinary ” ” 

By Swami Swaruptmanda 
SRIMAD-BHAGAWADOTTA 

45.00 

Cloth : 

18.00 

Limp: 

12.00 1 

By Swami Vimuktarumda 
APAROKSHANUBHUn OR 

1 

SELF-REALIZATION 

530 I 

By Swami Nikhilanmda 
VEDANTASARA 

5.75 

THE MANDUKYA UPANISHAD 

i 

(with Karika of Gaudapada and 
Shankara’s Commentary) 

15.00 

DRIG-DRISHYA-VIVEKA 

5.00 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 
ASTAVAKRA SAMHTTA Cioth : 

12.00 

Limp: 

8J0 


ADYATTA ASHRAMA 
5 DEHI ENTALLY ROAD 
CALCUTTA-TOOOH 








SWAMI ADBHUTANANDA 

TEACHINGS AND REMINISCENCES 
How a Shepherd Boy became a Saint 
By 

Swami Ghetanananda 


Pp. 175 Rs. 40.00 

Michelet wrote in The Bible of Humanity, ‘Man must rest, get 
his breath, refresh himself at the great living wells, which keep the 
freshness of the eternal’. Swami Adbhutananda was one such 
fountainhead of spirituality. 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

5 Dehi Entally Road 
Calcutta 7000' \ 
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AN AFPKAI. 

Rainakrishna Math, Burisha 
iloinr (oi the Aged 
(Ihidcr Irfinsyirueuon) 

Rarnakrishna Math, Burish.t, is a hiaiu h (nitre of Kamnkiishna jMaili, T.t). Ih'lur 
Math, Howrah. Wc appeal to all i>rnc\oInit people, iniliistiialists. huMi.r‘-'-ineii, 
charitable imtitutions etc, lor their kind donations so as to enable ns to n^niiilete 
the project lor this iniirh-needcd hiifnanitarian s« t\ice a.s earl\ as possible Donatiofs 
may please be sent by A/c Payee C'liecjuc'Diali or M.O., drawn in tn\oijr of 
'Raraakrishna Math, Bansha*,, and remitted to the addirss qiven below. Donations 
arc exempted from ineome-tax undet section IfOt* of the Income-Tax Act, 1961. 

Ramakrishna Math Snami Gopeshananda 

Barisha President 

59 Motilal Gupta Road 
Calcutta-700 OOB 
Phone: 77-7222 


By Courtesv of : 

P. B. SIRKAR & SONS 

Jewe tiers 

Son and Grandson ol l,.ate B. Sirkar 
89, ChoitTinghee Road, Calcutta-700 020 
Phone : 41-8773 
Wc have no braru h 


Annual Subscription : India and Bangladesh - Rupees 1 wenty, U. S. A. - Fourteen Dollars 
Other Counlrie.s-£ 6.00. This Copy . Inland - Rs 2 00 
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SWAMl VIVEKANANDA IN THE WEST 
NEW DISCOVERIES 
THE WORLD TEACHER 

(Parts One and T]\'o) 

Volumes No. 3 & 4 
by 

Marie Louise Burke 

Rs. 50 00 each \olunic 

These t\\o parts constitute the thirc’ and fourth voliiniC'. of the six-volume scries 
now being publislied under the overall title Suw»/rnY&iwwm/i;//; HVj/: Aeir 
Discoveries, containing nineh valuable information heretofoic unpublished and 
pertaining to Swamiji's life and work hitherto unknown during Hit years 1895 
and 1896. 

ADVAITA ASIIRAMA 

5 Dehi Entally Road 
Calcutta-700 014 
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PRABUDDHA BHARATA 

AN ENGLISH MONTHLY OF THE RAMAKRISHNA ORDER 
Started by Swami Vivekananda in 1896 

Phone : 29-0898 Publication office 

Grams: Vedanta 5 Dehi Entally Road 

Calciitta-700-014 

Dear Readers, 

Wc arc indeed happy to invile you to join t!ic family of the lifc-subscribcrs 
to Prabuddha Bharatu with immediate effect even without paying the entire 
amount of Rs. 300 00 ($ 200 for I' S A. & Canada and £ 60 for all other countiics) 
at once. If would be enough if you arc able to pay the amount leisurely in 
comfortable instalments spread ovci twelve months The instalments need not 
necessarily be regular or equal but the last instalment making up the total amount 
should reach us within twelve months from the date when you send your first 
instalment. 

Thanking you 

Yours sincerely 
Swami Kamalananda 
Manager 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


FOR CONTRIBUTORS 

I, UnpahHalied ori^iiBl aztidei gmo* 
nl intemt pertajhing to Religion. FUUoe* 
ophy and Cultuie coining from competent 
writen ot any country are conaidmed for 
publication In Prabuddha Bharata. 


2. Aitide should preferably not ex¬ 
ceed 4000 words. Tbey ^ould be ^fped 
with double space, on one side only. Hand¬ 
written MSS. are not normally considmed 
for pnbbcation for obvious redsims. 


3. The Editor doa not accept respon- 
aitnlity for opinions expressed in signed 
artides. 


4 . For quotations, the references should 
include name of author, title of publication, 
pub1idier*s name and dty, year of publica¬ 
tion, and page number. 


5 MSS. of articles not accepted for pub¬ 
lication are not returned, unless so requested, 
and adequate stamps for the purpose are 
enclosed. 

FOR PUBLISHERS 

Books, preferably in the English language, 
are reviewed in our Journal by competent 
scholars Publishers are requested to send 
two copies of only new publications to 
the Editor, in order to facilitate early 
attention. 

Please address ail carrespfmdence In 
the above connections to : 

The Eorroa 

PRABUDDHA BHARATA 
P.O. Mayavati, Via Lohaghat 
Dist. Pithoragarh 262 524. UJ> 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS 

1. Intending subsctibera may enrol them¬ 
selves from January or July, Back numbers 
will be ropplied. Only annual subscriptions 
are accepted. 

2. Remittancea may be made by money 
order, postal order, or bank draft. Fotdgn 
subsctibera may remit by Internatiomd 
Money Order, or Bank Draft, crosaed *A/c 
Payee’ in favour of Prabuddha Bharata. 
Cidcutta, and send by Registered Post to 
avt^ theft On out-station cheques Rs. 2.50 
should be added to cover bank commisaion. 

3. Please intimate change of address for 
three months or more before the 2flth ot 
the month preceding the change. For shor¬ 
ter periods, arrangements for forwarding 
should be made with the local poat office. 

4. Prabuddha Bharata is posted in the 
first week of every month. Comphuhts of 
non-receipt may kindly be made during the 
last week of tto month. 

5. A concession of 5% will be allowed 
on some Advaita Ashrama publicatimas to 
Prabuddha Bharata subscribers only when 
books are purchased directly from Advaita 
Ashrama, Calcutta. 

6. Ptease quote your subscriber-number 
in all correspondence. 

FOR ADVERTISERS 

We accept advertisement ctf various 
sizes for publication in our Jou rnal, Adver¬ 
tisers are requested to write to os for details 
Prabuddha Bharata has an international 
circulatkm. 

For renewals of subscription, advertise¬ 
ments, and other busing matters, please 
address cmrespondenix to a 

The Managbe 
PRABUDDHA BHARATA 
S Dehi Entally Road 
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With best compliments from : 

Vithal Das Narayan Das & Sons 

Phadke Haod 
Poona 411002 (India) 


OrRm : ‘Udbathi’ Phone : 448587 

Leading manufacturers of highly perfumed ‘KamaL' brand agarbafties (incense 
sticks). Among our other brands are: Kewada Agarbatty Shilpa Musk Hira and 
Darshan Agarbatty. 

Our Ambar Kasturi 10010 superior Agarbatty is used by all the Ramakrishna 
Asbramas and other Ashramas for Meditation, ail over the world. 


OLD AGE HOME 

(Not a branch of Ramakrishna Mission) 

Devotees retired or about to retire, male or female, singles or couples or those above 
40 years of age wishing to make a future provision, if having nobody to look-.ifter m then 
old age or those who want to stay awny, if seeking to live in a Vanapraslha Ashramu 
type environment for the rest of their lives, in a vast beautiful, charming stretch of land 
on the fooUhills of Dalma Ranges in the outskirts of the Steel City of Jamshedpur 
(Tatanagar) against reasonable refundable contributions foi security, cooked food of own 
choice, medical car^, care for the invalid, accommodation with modern amenities and 
fiill freedom to cook own food and move about freely like own homes, for details please 
contact 

President, Swami Vivekananda Seva Trust, on the Bank of Subarnarekha River, 
P.O. Sakchi, Jamshedpur-831001. 

(Note: Swami Vivekananda Seva Trust is a registered public charitabletru^t with 
branches in 2 States presently engaged in constructing 3,000 flats for the old couples and 
singles and other charitable and philanthropic activities) 

Calcutta office: 46S K-Block, New Alipore. Calcntta-700 053, Phone Calcutta 4S-0(M>5, 
visiting hours : 8-30 a.m. to 12 noon in the 2nd week ofievery month. 

Madras Office : Sri C. T. DevareJ, Branch Secretary, Swami Vivekananda Seva 
Trust. Paramount Gardens, Shsligramam, Msdras-93. 
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the Qit lies In. 
meticulous 
care 



This core is vital, just as medicines arefvital and heaith Is vital We lavish it on 
eveiy EIPW product Through continuous research Through every stage of 
manufacture And whof s more, our products are easily ovoiloble to you 
Thanks to our distribution system. 



East India .. 
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Works Limited 
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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

ETERNAL VOICE OF INDIA 
Vidyayd vindate amrtam 
‘Immortality is attained through Self-knowledge' 

Know that one Atman only, by whom the heaven, the earth and the sky, 
and the mind with all the pra^ are interpenetrated. Give up all other (vain) 
talks. This is the bridge to Immortality. 

Fools, wise in their own conceit, dwelling in the midst of ignorance, (yet) 
puffed up with vain knowledge, suffering again and again, wander about like 
the blind led by the blind. 

The knots of his heart are cut. all doubts disappear and the effects of 
his karma are destroyed, when is realized that One who is both the transcendent 
and the immanent. 

Verily the truthful alone succeed, not the untruthful. By truthfulness 
is spread the path of Devayana by which repair the Tlsis, having all their 
desires satisfied, to that place where exists the supreme abode of the True. 

This Atman is never attained by the weak, nor by the inattentive, nor 
even by improper austerity. The wise one who strives with all these means^— 
his Atman enters into the world of Brahman. 

Having attained It. the fois become satisfied with the Knowledge, self- 
realized. tranquil and free from all desires. 

Whatever world the man of purified mind wishes for in his mind, what¬ 
ever desirable objects he desires, he wins all those worlds and all those 
desirable objects. Therefore those who want material prosperity should 
worship these men of Self-realization. 



Mundaka Upanhad 
(2.2.5, 1.2.5, 2.2.8, 3.1.6, 3.2.4, 3.2.5, 3.1.10) 




ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


This month’s editorial seeks to establish 
the ancient Indian view—the reality outside 
is only a projection of our mind—from the 
standpoint of latest developments in modem 
physics. 

ETHICAL TEAailNGS OF THE DHAMMAPADA 
is by Dr. Yoga Dhyan Ahuja, of the 
Metropolitan State College, Colorado. 
U.S.A. The article was originally presented 
as a paper at the American Academy of 
religion, Midwestern Regional Meeting at 
Chicago in 1972. 

THE WAY OF THE HOLY MOTHER is a scholarly 
analysis on the life and teachings ctf the 
Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi, especially 
her teaching on the need of abstaining from 
fault-finding in others. Its author Dr. M. 
Sivaramakrishna is a well-known writer and 


scholar in English literature and a devotee 
of Sri Ramakrishna. He is now the professor 
of En^ish, Osmaida University, Hyderabad. 

Srimati Manjula M.A. (English) of the 
Ramakrishna Samiti, Guntur, Andhra 
Pradesh, writes in her article swami vivek- 
ananda: reflections on literature and 
LANGUAGE on Swami Vivekananda’s views 
on literature and language in a very scholarly 
and penetrating way. 

Swami Tathagatananda. head of the 
Vedanta Centre, New York, dwells in the 
short article baranagore math and its 
IDEALISM on the historic importance of the 
earliest brotherhood of the mendicant 
Ramakrishnites which began exactly a 
century ago in 1886 in the dilapidated, 
ghost-ridden house at Baranagore. Calcutta. 


WE MAKE f)UR OWN WORLD 

(EDITORIAL) 


Diogenes of Sinope, the Greek ascetic, 
lived on one single idea that the world Ls a 
dream. Plato called him ‘Socrates gone 
mad’.t In the bright Sunlight of noon the 
dreamer would move with a lantern in order 
to find an honest man in a ‘conventional’ 
society. Story goes that during moments of 
extreme physical pain someone asked him, 
‘Diogenes, do you still call the world a 
dream ?’ With a biting repartee he was 
reported to have replied, ‘Yes, it is a painful 
dream.’ Poets, philosophers and saints in 
various civilizations and cultures have some¬ 
times experienced this truth. Shakespeare’s 

!• The Encyclopedia of PMlosophy (London: 
Macmillan. 1967) p. 409. 


celebrated lines at the end of Tempest^ 
may be remembered, ‘We are such staff/As 
dreams are made on and our little life/Is 
rounded with a sleep.’ The Mdndukya 
Uparu'sad tdls us that both the waking 
state and dream state of our life are 
ultimately ifiusory. These two states are 
mere creations of two levels of our ordinary 
consciousness. The highest level of our 
consciousness is the stage of tufiya, when 
we cease to see the world of matter. We 
feel only one consciousness eveiywhem. 
Sri Ramakrishna used to tdl a story, A 
farmer went to deep and then b^an to 
dream. In dream he became a king and a 
father of seven beautifid princes. In the 
same dream all these sons died one aft» 
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the another. With a pain in his heart he 
finally wcdie up from this dream, only to 
find that his only son in real life was 
just dead. Puzzled, he sat motionless and 
still. When his wife remonstrated with him 
that he had no tears for this terrible loss, 
the fanner replied that he could not decide 
whom to mourn for, the seven princes of 
the dream or the one son of real fife? 
Ramakrishna tells us that the farmer was 
a man of knowledge. He understood well 
that the waking state is ultimately as 
unreal as the dream. 

The new world view of quantum physics 

The so-called men of science obviously 
refused to accept such strange philosophical 
ideas. From 17th century onwards the 
philosophy of Descartes, Newton and others 
had developed in the West the new 
scientific rationalism which accepted the 
world of matter as the final and an 
independently existing reality. Dr. Johnson, 
the father of the Age of Reason m England 
once kicked out a large stone in order to 
refute Berkley’s idea that the world is 
composed not of matter but of ideas only. 
Ernst Mach, the teacher of Einstein, told 
the young disciple ‘Science may be 
icgarded as a minimal problem consisting 
of the completest presentation of facts with 
the least possible expenditure of thought.*^ 
Arthur ^dington was one of those 
eminent physicists who welcomed the 
changing world view of modem physics. 
He wrote that Dr. Johnson ‘ought to be 
aware that what Rutherfend (the celebrated 
English physicist) has left us of the lar^ 
stone is worth kicking.’s Today afier the 
revolutionary discoveries by Einstein. 

Quoted in Edward O. Wilson, On Human 
Nature (Harvard University Press, 1978) p. 12. 

3- Ken Wilber, Spectrum oj Consciousness 
(Wheaton, Uiinois: Third Quest Boede Printing, 
Theosophical Publidiing House, 1982) p. 38. 


Bc^, Heisenberg, Schrodinger and othera, 
tlm quest for the ultimate material staff 
of the universe has turned into a wild goose 
chase. As one physicist puts it: 

Our conception of substance is only vivid so 
long as we do not face it. It begins to fade when 
we analyze it.. . the solid substance of things is 
another illusion. Wc have chased the solid 
substance from the continuous liquid to the atom, 
from the atom to the electron, and there we have 
lost it* 

Einstein, in fact, is the beginner of this 
new outlook in science. He established 
the relativity of all our knowledge. All 
things are in space. They have got three 
dimensions, length, breadth and height. 
Einstein added the new dimension of l"ime. 
Both time and space, according to Emstein, 
is fused into one continuum. And whatever 
is in space-tune gives us only a ‘relative’ 
knowledge of the thing. Absolute knowl¬ 
edge IS beyond all relative perceptimis. 
And this relativity of all knowledge is based 
on the variations between observations. 
Bronowski writes: ‘Relativity derives 
essentially from the philosophical analysis 
which insists thai there is not a fact and 
an observer, but a joining of the two in an 
observation... that event and observer are 
not separable.’^ 

These new ideas surfaced more power¬ 
fully with Quantum physics. Quantum 
physics is that branch of phyrics which 
deals with sub-atomic particles like electrons 
and protons. Since these particles are 
emitted discountinuously in discrete packages 
(quantum) of energy, they are known as 
Quantum Particles. Heisenberg, in fact, 
was the beginner of this new trend of 
thought in Quantum physics. In the year 
1927 Heisenberg discovered his Uncertainty 
Principle. Acetnding to this Uncertainty 

*• Ibid. 

6. Ibid., p. 39. 
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Principle, a sub-atomic particle has no 
distinctive, objective reality. It is, as Talbot 
put it. ‘Onmijective*—an inseparabk 
combination of the subject of the sdentist 
and the object observed. The dualism 
between mind and matter, the partition 
between the scientist and the object of 
expenment was demolished for ever after 
this discovery of Heisenberg. He declared 
that *the common division of the world 
into subject and object, inner world and 
outer world, body and soul is'no longer 
adequate and leads us into difficulties.’'^ 

But now a more imp.'>rtant question 
came to forelront. If reality is ‘omnijec- 
tive*. which of the two components, subject 
and object, is primary ? Does the object 
bring awareness in the subject or does the 
subjective consciousness lend reality to the 
external world ? The doubting Thomas 
had the vision of a resurrected Christ. 
The question is, "Did the resurrected Christ 
physically appear before him. or did 
Thomas’ own consciousness see a resurrected 
Christ?’ Austrian Nobel physicist Erwin 
Schrodinger's wave equation has answered 
this question once for all and has virtually 
pushed the world of science to accept the 
idea that Swami Vivekananda had given to 
the world nearly a century before, ’We 
make our own world.' 

Sc'hrtKiwger’s wave equation 

How did the new physicists suddenly 
stumble on this truth ? Until 1914 light 
was known to move only as waves. In 1914 
Einstein proved that light moves also as a 
particle. He called this light particle 
‘photon’. Electron which moves round the 
nucleus was already known as a particle. 
Suddenly another nobel-physicist Louis de 
Broglie, in a surprisingly new way, proved 
that electrons also behave as waves. Erwin 

6* Ibid. 


Schrodinger -worked on this wave nature 
of etectroa and discovered the celebrated 
Schrodinger’s Wave Equation. This equation 
brought the correlation between electron 
as wave and electrmi as particle. 

But the greatest surpnse was in store. 
Schrodinger’s ivave equation, most unexpect¬ 
edly, led to something strange that pushed 
the real world of the scientists to the verge 
of a dream. It js nthv a fascinating story, 
no less stranger than Alice in Wonderland, 

In his book Mysticism and New Physics, 
Michael Talbot writes of this new findings 
which emerged out of Schrodinger’s wave 
equation. 

tn certain circumstances Schrodinger’s wave 
funcUon predicted the behaviour ot a given 
particle upto a point and then described two 
equally probably outcomes of the same particle. 
On paper as well as in observation no reason 
could be found for the particle's varying behav¬ 
iour. The equation therefore seemed to have 
entered a schizophrenic state in which it could 
not decide which outcome to choose.7 

Schrodinger’s wave equation emerged as 
Ramakrishna’s farmer who could not 
decide which sons to mourn for. But the 
strange behaviour of Schrodinger's particle 
did not stop there. Talbot explams this 
strange phenomenon: 

Under ^rtain circumstances the wave function 
will predict an infinite number ot schizophrenia 
in which case its path (or Vector) in configuration 
space branches into four possible outcomes, 
eight possible outcomes, sixt^n possible outcomes, 
ad infinitum.S 

We have, by now. entered into a magic 
world of mo(h»ii {ffiysics. In 1927, th^. 
Copenhagen interpretation of quantum 
physics advocated by Niels Bohr others, 
established that some type of detection by 

1‘ Michael Talbot, Mysticism and New 
Physics (New York: Bantam Books, 1980) p 28. 

a. Ibid., p. 31. 
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an observing system is required in order 
to allow the particle emerge into a i^ysical 
reality. Otherwise the ‘observed system* 
or the objective reality does not physically 
exist. But Schrodinger’s wave equation 
suggests ‘an endlessly proliferating number 
of possibilities for the observed system 
whether it is observed or not*. The strange 
nature of the Schrodinger’s wave equation 
has been found true in many experiments. 
One of them is the strange phraiommon in 
physics, known as diagonally polarized 
iight^ An experiment on this phenommion 
agam shows how Schrodinger’s wave 
functions lead to the ‘weird* conclusion 
that the external world is created by our 
mind. Light, as we have seen, moves both 
as waves and particles. Let us accept that 
in this experiment on the diogonally 
polarized light, light is moving only as 
waves. It may be remembered that light 
waves can move both horizontally and 
vertically. 

Polarizers are a special kind of light 
filter. If a polarizer is kept vertically aligned 
in front of a light source, only vertical light 
waves can pass through it. Similarly 
horizontal light waves can pass through 
the polarizer only when we keep the 
polarizer horizont^ly inclined. Light with 
vertical waves gets arrested when there 
stands a horizontal polarizer in frcHit of it. 
Similarly light with horizontal waves gets 
arrested where there is vertical polarizer in 
front of it. Now let us send a beam of 
, light with horizontal waves through a 
horizontal pr^arizer. What happens 7 The 
light clearly passes through it. Next let us 
keep another polarizer in front of this 
horizontally inclined pofairizer. This time 
the polariKr is vertically indined. What 
happms 7 The light with horizontal wave 

S' Gary Zukav, The Dtoicing Wu Li Masters 
(An Overview of the Sew Physics} (Flamiago 
edition) (London: Eontana Papetbadki, 1984) 
pp. 279-284. . 


which passed through the horizontal 
pcdarizer, now gets arrested by the presence 
of the second vertical pdarizer which 
stands now as a barrier to passage of diis 
light. 

Now let us take a third step. And this 
is the strangest step we are going to take! 
Let us now keep a third diagonal polarizer 
in between the vertical and the horizontal 
polarizer. And here comes the strange 
experience 1! Light now passes throu^ all 
these polarizers unhindered. A horizontally 
polarized light is essentially different from 
the diagonally polarized light or the 
vertically pola^ed light. How could the 
horizontal light now pass through the second 
and third barriers, when it failed earlier to 
pass through the second barrier 7 We may 
also put the question more simply. How 
could the horizontal light suddenly change 
itself into a diagonally pulanzed light and 
immediately after that again into a 
vertically polarized light ? How can the 
same actor act as Othello and lago in the 
same scene on the same stage ? Yes, it is 
possible. Schrodinger’s wave function 
already proved how the same wave can 
branch into different realities at the same 
time. Ramakrishna’s farmer was simul¬ 
taneously aware of the two experiences, 
one of the dream and the other of the 
waking state. 

Schrodinger’s wave equation, according 
to many physicists today, suggests some¬ 
thing completely new. It represents a 
world of ‘multi-dimensional reality*. 
Different particles, in Schrodinger’s wave 
equation, acquire absolutely different 
dimensions. It is very difficult to conceive 
of such a situation. But at least math¬ 
ematically this is what stands before us. 
Gary Zukav explains this phenomenon in 
his celebrated book. The Dancing Wu Li 
Masters. 

If the ivave function represents possibilities 
associated with two different particles, then that 
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wave tunction exists in six dimensions, three for 
each particle. If the wave function represents 
the possibilities associated with twelve partides, 
then that wave function exists m thirty-six 

dimensionslio 

It is impossible to visualize such a 
situation. Our experience of matter is 
limited to three dimensions. How is it 
possible for us to conceive oi a partide 
which could be felt in many dimensions ? 
None the less this is the mathematics of 
the situation. ‘In short, Uie fact is that 
when we tiy to observe any subatomic 
particle or event, we reduce a multi¬ 
dimensional reality (and make it) compatible 
with our experience.* says Zukav.^^ 

‘Most physicists* writes Zukav, ‘dismiss 
the wave functions of Schrodinger as purdy 
mathematical constructions*, as ‘street 
fictions which represent nothing in the 
world of reality*. Unfortunately, this 
explanation leaves forever unanswered the 
question, ‘How then, can the functions 
predict so accurately probabilities which 
can be verified through actual experience ?* 
Gary Zukav brings out this philosophical 
aspect of this experiment on Polarizers in 
a very forceful and convincing words, 
‘Whenever we insert a diagonal polarizer 
between a horizontal polarizer and a 
vertical polarizer we see light where there 
was none before. Our eyes are ignorant 
of the fact that what they are seeing is 
“impossible**. That is because experience 
does not follow the rules of classical logic. 
It follows the rules of Quantum logic.*^^ 
Zukav wonders. ‘In fact how can functions 
predict anything when they are unrelated 
to i^ysical reality ?’i9 Yet, it is all true. 
Quantum physics helps us understand how 


10- Ibid., p. 99. 

11- Ibid., p. 100. 
12* Ibid., p. 284. 
13- Ibid., p. 274. 
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Hamlet saw the gh(»t of his father, while 
his mother or uncle failed to see it. 

Schrodinger's cat 

This strange multi-dimensional nature of 
all subatomic phenomena (or particles) 
was explained by Schrodmger himself by 
means of the celebrated thought experiment 
known as Schrodinger's cor. Schrodinger 
suggested that we imagine a cat sealed in 
a box along with a special mechanical 
device. This device consists of a weak 
radioactive source and a detector of 
radioactive particles. The detector is 
connected with a bulb of poisoned gas. 
And the arrangement is such that if the 
particles emitted from the weak radioactive 
source is detected (by the detector), then 
the bulb will burst, the gas will come out 
and the cat will die. If the particle is not 
emitted (and therefore not detected) the 
bulb will not burst, the gas will not come 
out, and the cat will be alive. The detector 
is turned on only once for one minute; let 
us suppose that the probability that the 
radioactive source will emit a detectable 
particle during this minute is one out of 
two=|. Quantum theory does not predict 
the exact detection of tliis radioactive 
event; it only gives the probability as 
Now let us send this well-sealed box with 
the cat far out in the space on an earth 
satellite. And the mechanical device inside 
the sealed box is now set to action, while 
the box is in space. 

Next comes the big question. What has 
hai^ned to the cat after the mechanical 
device starts operating ? Has the particle 
been emitted from the weak radioactive 
source ? In that case the cat is dead. If 
the particle is not emitted (the probal^ity 
is SO:SO) then the cat is alive. But what 
has really happened to the cat now ? The 
answer, according to physics today, is 
threefold. 
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(A) According to classical physics, the 
cat is eidier dead or it is not dead. AH that 
we have to do is to open the box and see 
which is die case. 

(B) According to Copenhagen interpreta¬ 
tion of quantum mechanics, the situation is 
not so simple. According to this interpre¬ 
tation reality springs into being only when 
we observe it. Otherwise it exists in what 
modem physics calls ‘a superposition state* 
or a world of uncertainty. The microscopic 
world does not emerge as an objective 
reality until we observe it. 

Schrodinger’s wave function contains the 
possibility that the cat is dead and also 
the possibility that the cat is alive. When 
we look into the box. and not before, one 
of these possibilities actualizes and the 
other possibility collapses. This is popularly 
known as the ‘Copenhagen collapse’ of the 
wave function. It is therefore absolutely 
necessary to look into the box before we 
see that any of the possibilities has occured. 
Until the observation is made, there is 
only a wave function, and the question 
whether the cat is dead or alive has no 
meaning. In other words, unless a man is 
awake from deep sleep what is happening 
around his bed has no meaning fm' him. 
Ramakrishna’s farmer, while in deep sleep, 
was absolutely unaware of the death of 
his only son of real life. 

Einstein and De Broglie did not like 
this Copenhagen interpretation. They 
contented that a rigid, deterministic world 
was more acceptable than a wcnrld of 
uncertainty. Einstein intensely believed 
that some ‘hidden variable’ must be 
responsible for the unpredictable and 
uncertain behaviour of quantum partides. 
But until today no such *hidden variable’ 
has been found. Nobel prize winning 
physicist Eugene Wigner in 1961 propounded 
a second solution. To put it in the words 
of Michael Talbot, 'If Schiodinger’s equation 
does represent a reality, po’haps the 


consciousness itself is the hidden variable 
that decides which outcome of an event 
actually occurs.’^'* Wigner points out that 
‘the paradox of Schrodinger’s cat occurs 
only after the entry of the measurement 
signal into the human consciousness*. He 
asserted that ‘it is impossible to give 
description of Quantum mechanical 
principle without explicit reference to 
consciousness’.^ 

(C) FoUowing this line of thinking in 
1957 physicists Hugh Everette, John A. 
Wheeler and Niel Graham examined the 
issues. They subsequently created the 
third interpretation known as the Everette- 
Wheeler interpretation of quantum mech¬ 
anics, which requires no changes in the 
basic mathematics of the Schrodinger’s 
equation. This interpretation accepts that 
none of the branches of the Schrodinger’s 
equation collapses. In fact this interpreta¬ 
tion. as Talbot puts it. ‘denies the existence 
of a physical reality’.^^ 

The theory proposed by Hugh Everette 
and John Wheeler, solves this problem in 
the simplest and the most philosophical 
way. It claims that the wave function is a 
real thing. All of the possibilities that it 
represents are real, and they aU happen. 
The orthodox interpretation of quantum 
mechanics is that only one of the possibilities 
contained in the wave functicm of an 
observed system actualizes, and the rest 
vanish. The Everette-Wheder theory says 
that they all acualize, but in different 
worids that coexist with one another. 

According to the Everette-Wheeler 
theory, at the moment the wave function 
‘collapses’, the universe splits into two 
worlds. When the dream broke, Rama¬ 
krishna’s farmer’s mind, at least for some 
time, was at once sidit into two worlds, 

U. Mysttchm and New Physics, op. dt., p. 33. 

H. Ibid., p. 34. 

n. Ibid., p. 38. 
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the dream life and the waking life—both 
full of painful memory. Gary Zukav writes: 

In other words, according to the Copenhagen 
Interpretation of Quantum Mechanics, the 
development of the Schrodinger wave equation 
generates an endlessly proliferating number of 
possibiliiies. Aceording to the Everette-Wheeler- 
Graham theory the development of the Schrod- 
mger's wave equatit'n generates an endlessly 
proliferating number of different branches of 
reality!'17 

This theory is called, appropriately, the 
Many Worlds Interpretation of Quantum 
Mechanics. 

Many Worlds Interpretation and Vedanta 

The Many-Worlds interpretation of 
Quantum Theory reminds us at once of 
the well-known idea of the snake-rope 
illusion according to Vedanta philosophy. 
When a man in a dimly moonlit night 
mistakes a rope for a snake, he really sees 
a snake. His nerves react with fear. He 
feels imminent danger. Probably his heart 
beat goes faster. A feeling of insecurity 
and fear instantly creeps into his mind. He 
at once rushes aside for a stick. But soon 
when somebody lights a lamp and he sees 
not the snake, but the rope, he feels instant 
relief. He even laughs at his own illusion 
and thanks God for his own mistake. 

Now so long he saw ‘snake* he was 
never aware of the presence of the rope. 
And when he became aware of the rope, 
the snake disai^eared. Two persons who 
look at the snake-rope may react differently. 
One who already knows from past experi¬ 
ences that this is a rope, remains 
unperturbed. The other g^ts stricken with 
fear. A still better examine, we find 
illustrated in the lives eff saints. The same 
person who is looked down upon by the 
society as a fallen, or a unner. is loved Iqr 
the saints as the very image of God in 
flesh and blood. On the other hand. 

tt. The Dan€ing Wu Li Masters, op. cit, p. 106. 
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saints are appredated acemding to the 
mental levd of the observers. Ski Rama- 
krishna was known as ‘mad-priest* to 
some persons, as ‘epileptic’ to others, as 
sincere sadhaka to srmie few. and as the 
latest incarnation of God on earth to the 
fewest. And yet it was the same Sri 
Ramakrishna. According to the mental 
elevation or the dtered states of conscious¬ 
ness (as modem psychology puts it) of 
the observers. Sri Ramakrishna. the 
observed, appeared differently to different 
observers during the same period of 
observation. And each observer was 
holding fast to his own view of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. Each one was either indifferent 
to or unconscious of the other person’s 
views. According to the Everette-Wheeler 
interpretation Ramakrishna’s image pro¬ 
liferated into many branches of reality. 
Each one of these interpretations or each 
of ’these branches of reality’ is true to the 
particular observer. This is how Schrod- 
inger’s wave function decomposes the one 
reality into many versions of the same 
reality. 

Vivekananda sums up this Vedantic 
idea behind all our observations. ‘This 
external world is only the world of sugges¬ 
tion. All that we see. we project out of 
OUT own minds... The wicked man sees 
this world as a perfect hell, the good as a 
perfect heaven and the perfect man sees 
nothing but God.’ Vedanta philosophy 
believes that it is our own consciousness 
which creates the world outsit. Drg-Dr^ya- 
Viveka writes: dr^ydh dhi l^ttayah saksd 
dfg eva na tu drsyttte. ‘All the scenes 
before us are projectiems of our intellect 
(activated by the presence of our conscious¬ 
ness). The only seer is the Self (the pure 
Consciousness) inside us. This Self cannot 
be seen because it is Itself the seer.’u 

Modem physics and especially Schrodinger 

18* Drs Dfsya Viveka, verse no. 1. 
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wvfif cquaUoa is <Rily a Gonfirmatioa of 
thb .age-old tnitb--One Conscioasncss 
creates saany realities. ^Consciousness is 
(numerically one*, said Schrodinger. Max 
Plank, the father modem phjmcs. gave 
paramount importance to consciousness. 
Mr. SulUvan from the Observer^ 

asked him in aa interview (published in 
January 15, 1931, in the Observer) *Do 
3 rou tiiink that consciousness can be 
explained in terms of mattte and its law V 
Max Plank answered that he did not. 
‘Consciousness’. Max Plank continued. ‘I 
regard as fundamental, I regard mater as 
derived from consciousness. We caouiot 
get behind consciousness. Everything that 
we talk about, everything that we regard as 
existing postulates cotnsciousness.’^ ‘Quan¬ 
tum Physics’ as Ken Wilber puts it. ‘had 
taken another dualism, that of mental vs 
material, to the annihilating edge and there 
it had vanished.’^ 

Modem science which began with a 
strict division of mind and matter, today 
faces serious difficulties when tlw new 
findings of quantum physics have demolished 
the barrier between the two. Schrodinger 
wrote his celetn^ted bode Mind cmd Mtttier 
in order to establish the new outlodc which 
is an outlook of non-dualism, the Advaita. 
‘These shortcomings can hardly be avoided 
except by abandoning duidinn’. wrote 
Schrodinger. Wdf-gang ^uli. the nobd- 
physicist famous for his exclusion principle, 
writes in words which are. in fact, inter¬ 
changeable widi the just quoted words of 
Org-Or^yo-Viveka: ‘From an inner centre 
the psyche seems to move outward ht the 
sense d an extraversion, into the diydcal 
world.’*^ 

to* CKM.' load. The Phtttaaptricot Aspects 
of Modern Science (London: Gewse Allfln ft 
Unwin, 1932) p. 12. 

Spectrum of Conxiousness, op, dL, p. 38. 

at' Quoted In The Dandng Wu lA Masters, 
op. dt., p. 56. 

2 


Swamt Vivdkananda, the greatest 
exponent d Advaita Vedanta hi modem 
times hiterprets this idea in his own way: 

The internal univera^ the real, is infinitdy 
greater than the external, idiich ia only a shadowy 
projection of the true one. This world is ndther 
true nor untrue, it is the shadow of truth. 
‘Imagination is the gilded shadow of truth', says 
the poet.S2 

Matter is only externalised thought.33 
On the Bubje^ the object has been superim¬ 
posed : the subject is the only reality, the other a 
mere appearance. The opposite view is untenable. 
Matter and the external world are but the soul in 
a certain state; in reality there Is only one.U 
We have seen that it is the subjective world 
that rules the objective. Change the subject, and 
the object is bound to change; purify yoursdf, 
and the world is bound to be puri6ed.>S 

That which we have inside, we see outside. 
The boy has no thief inside and sees no thief 
outside. So with all knowledge.^ 

Transcendence: mind's evolutiontgry 
advance 

Why is it that the new outlook of 
‘observCT-created Reality’ is not accepted by 
most scientists ? The simple answer is that 
most of them are unaware of the new 
philosophical implications brought about by 
quantum physics. C. J. Herrick wrote in 
1949. nearly eight years before the Everette- 
Wheeler theory was propounded, ‘The 
generally accepted idea of what natural 
science is and what it is for, are out of date 
and need radical revision.’® 

Nearly forty years passed since Herridt 
rpoke of the need of this radical revision. 

ar- The Complete Works of Swami Vhek- 
ananda (Calcutta: Advaita Aahrama, 1979) vol 2, 
p 11. (Hereafter referred to as Complete Works) 
23 Complete Works (1979) vol. 7, p, 17. 

M- TMd. p. 32. 

*S. Complete Works (1977) vtrf. 1, p. 426. 

SB' Complete Works (1976) vol. 2, p. 87. 
a?. The Nature of Human Cotudouanms, 
Edited by Robert E. Omstan, (San Frandsco: 
W.H. Freeman and Company, 1973) p. 13. 
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Today (he Vedantic ideas are b^g 
increasingly accepted by both scientists and 
psychdogists. In a series of articles pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of Philosophy. John 
Dew^, and A. F. Bentley, gave a new 
epistemology for modem science. They 
called it Uransectionai approach’, which 
meant that the 

uhscrvations of this genera] type sees man-in¬ 
action not as something radically set over against 
an environing wot Id, nor yet as merely action 
‘in' a world, but as action of and by the world 
in which the man belongs as an integral 
constituent. 

Abraham Masluw, Stanislov Grof and 
others speak of this new psychology of 
holistic vision as ‘transpersonal psychology’. 
The introduction of the new psychology will 
be the beginning of a ‘higher understanding,* 
as nobel-physicist Eugene Wigner thinks. 
‘At any rate it should be the next decisive 
breakthrough toward a more integrated 
understanding of the world...’, he says.^ 

Vedanta knew of this ‘integrated under¬ 
standing oi life’ ages ago. According to 
Vedanta the observer creates realities both 
m the dream and the waking state. How 
does the consciousness create things in 
dream ? Says the BrhMarcuiyaka Upemi^ad 
(4.3.10): Tn that (dream) state there are 
neither chariots, nor animals to be hitched 
to them, nor roads, yet It (the SelO creates 
the chariots, animals and roads’. How does 
the individual see things in dream, although 
he sleeps with eyes closed inside a dark 
room ? Says the same Upanisad (4.3.11): 
‘The effulgent entity (the Self) that travels 
alone makes the body inert through the 
dream and itself awake and taking a 
luminous bit of the organs it witnesses 
things that are donnant’. According to 
Vedanta the waking state is no more real 

28* Handbook of Parapsychology, Edited by 
Benjamin B. Wolman, (New Yoik: Nostrand 
ReinoU Co. 1977) p. 741, 


May 

than the dream state. The above Upanisad 
says again (4.3.14): ‘Others say that the 
waking itself is its (trf the SelQ dm dream 
state, for oim sees in dream only those 
objects that he sees in the waking state’. 
It is Knower, the Self, die Pure Conscious- 
ness which is the witness of all these 
fleeting phenomena both in the dream and 
the wakxDg state. 

‘How to know the Knower ?’ ask 
Upanisads. Unless we know the knower 
we cannot also know that the known is 
only the projection of the Knower. This 
Knower is our Pure Consciousness, which 
is the only seer, the one all-pervading 
Existence, the one all-indusive Knowledge. 
This Pure Consciousness projects the 
entire universe just as a spider projects its 
web. The external and a separate universe 
is. therefore, only a superimposition, due 
to our desires and will, on the Pure 
Consciousness which knows everything as 
One. Why cannot we think like this ? At 
the lower levels of our consciousness, our 
mind brings the idea of duality—/ am the 
‘observer* and thm is the thing ‘observed*. 
Says the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (1.5.9): 
‘Whatever is to be known is a form of the 
mind; because the mind is what is to be 
known*. As our mind,, gets purified of all 
dualistic desires and wills, the lower mind 
ceases to exist. It is then slowly transformed 
into the higher mind and feels the basic 
oneness of all existence. Sri Ramakrishna 
says that after the realizatirm of the 
superconsciousness, the T of ignorance’ is 
changed into the T of knowledge*. Then 
the seer sees everything as one. While 
western p^chology speab of <»ily two 
layers of consciousness, the Vedanta 
speaks of a still supmor level of conscious¬ 
ness known as the ‘sopoconscious*. It 
is at this snpnconscious level that we see 
a hdistic universe, and realize the Self as 
the etemed witness of the temportd and the 
extmnal world. 
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In 1977, in a seminar on Mind : 
Approach^ to its UnderstamUngt the 
celebrated Indian sdratist Dr. E. C. G. 
Sudarshan dealt on the hi^r tevds of 
our mind. He says. ‘In contrast to a 
standard computer through which iofonn- 
ation flows passively, the mind is far from 
equilibrium. New order of the laws of 
nature suggest themselves to the mind. 
The mind gains knowledge and insight*. 
Dr. Sudarshan speaks, in the Vedantic 
tradition, of mapo-nasa (the dissolution of 
the lower mind), ‘transcmdence’ or ‘the 
quiet slate of alertness*. He quotes the Gita 
in order to illustrate this holistic or 
‘transcendent* awareness, *0 Arjuna, I am 
the essence of all entities and reside in every 
entity, at their beginning, middle and end.* 
Dr. Sudarshan's comments on these lines 
are worth quoting again: ‘The vision of the 
cosmos as God. and the individual mind 
us an aspect of it. is the viswarupa 
vouchsafed to Arjuna and to Yasoda. In 
this cosmic awareness all conflicts cease 
and supreme peace reigns.’ Says the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (4.3.30): ‘That 
the knower does nut (apparently) know in 
Uiut stale is because, although (really) 
knowing in that stale it does not know, for 
there cannot be any absence ol knowing 
on the part of the Knower, since the latter 
is imperishable, but there is no second 
entity differentiated from it, which it can 
know.’“ 


iS. Mind\ Approaches to its Understanding, 
published by the Director, National Institute of 
Mental Health and Neuro Sdencea, Bangalore 
(India). (1977) pp. 74,56.76,76,75,69. 


The pnai message 

What is the lesson we get from Schrod- 
inger’s wave equation? It is the same 
message of Vedanta—^the message of self- 
transfOTmatitm. Let us purify and devate 
ourselves through holy thoughts, holy 
company, sublime ideals, prayers, medita¬ 
tion. worship of saints, compassion for 
others and service without attachment. 
Then the world appears as full of divinity. 
At the altered level of higher consdousness. 
the doubting Thomas saw the vision not 
of a ghost, but of a resurrected Christ. 
Vivekananda explains ‘'SK^en we have 
given up desires, then alone shall we be 
able to read and imjoy this universe of 
God. Then everything will become ddfied. 
Nooks and comers, by-ways and shady 
places, which we thought dark and unholy, 
will be all deified...’ Drg Dr^ya Viveka 
writes: ‘When a man has been freed from 
the body consciousness (i.e., when he no 
more identifie.s himself as the tiny body- 
mind complex) and when he has known 
the paramatman (the Self, the eternal 
witness within) wherever he secs, he secs 
only the presence of One Reality every¬ 
where.* Vivekananda give.s us the final 
message in our quest for Truth through 
Schrodinger's wave equation: 

This IS the line of thought. All will be metamor¬ 
phosed as soon as you begin to see things in that 
light. If you put God in your every movement, 
in your conversation, in your form, in every 
thing, the whole scene changes, and the woild 
instead of appearing as one of woe and misery 
will become a heaven.90 


30- Complete Works (1976) vol. 2, pp. 148-49. 
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The Dhammapada... The whole work combines 
literary beauty, depth of thought and human 
feeling in a rare degree. Nut only is it irradiated 
with the calm light of peace, faith and happiness 
but it glows with sympathy, wiih the desire to 
do good and help those who aie struggling lu 
the mire of passion and delunon.! 

The Dhammapada, which forms a part 
of the Sutta Piiaka, the second of the 
three 'Baskets’ of the Pali Canon, consists 
of 423 verses classified tnto twenty-six 
chaptos. The contents of this prominent 
Buddhist scripture are believed to be the 
utterances of Gautama Buddha ix his 
disciples. However, many of these have 
been actually culled from different other 
Buddhist texts, for example, the Thera 
Gatha and the Then Gatha as well as 
from some pre-Buddhist religious works 
such as the Mahabhdtata and the Manu 
Smfti. 

This small book forms one of the most 
popular religious texts of Asia. ]>. T.W. 
Rhys Davids, one of the pioneer western 
scholars of Buddhism, gave thought to the 
marked similarity of the early Christian 
hymns with the chants gathered and grouped 
in the Dhammapada. Speaking of the very 
strong appeal of some of the verses of the 
Dhammapada to the 'western sense of 
rdigious beauty’, he adds that if the hymns 
sung by the early Christians could ever be 
regain^ and the cmitents sorted out and 
placed under different headings such as 
Faith, Love. Hope. The .Converted Man. 
The Saviours, The Angels and so on (just 
as had been done in the case o! the 
Dhammapada) 'we should have a Chn^ian 


!• Sir Charlm Eliot, Hinduism and 
Buddhism: An Hisiorical Sketch (Loudon: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd.) Vol. 1, p. 296. 


Dhammapada; mid very precious such a 
collection would be.*^ 

Ethics is central in the Buddhist tenets. 
The Middle Path of the Buddha which 
avoids both the extremes of self-indulgence 
and self-mortification stresses the para¬ 
mount importance of the right conduct of 
life. Buddhism has a psychological tnas. 
The whole approach of the Buddha in his 
ethical teaching is humanistic and existential 
and is aimed at bringing about a right 
awareness of the misery of existence and 
thereby awaken man to the need of 
enlightenment and salvation. 

The Dhammapada is a short compendium 
of the Buddhist teachings. Some outlines 
of the religious concern, the social signifi¬ 
cance and no less importantly, the place 
of the individual self-discipline in the 
teachings of this work made a rewarding 
and purposeful study. 

Religious emphasis 

Among the paths, the eight-fold path is the best 
Among the truths, the four-fold is the best. 
Among the Dhammas—virtues—detachment is 
the best. 

Among the bipeds, one with siglit is the best. 

(Dhammapada: 273) 

The Four Aryan or noble truths are 
(i) sufferuig (ii) the arising of suffering 
(iii) the cessation of suffering and (iv) the 
noble eight-fold path for the cessation oi 
suffering.3 The ' noble path, mentioned 
though not detailed in the tMiammapada. 
consists of the fdlowing ei^t 'limbs* and 

2- T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism: Us 
History and literature (New York wid London: 
G. P. Putnam’S Sons, 1^) p. 68. 

3* The Dhammapada^ verse 191. 
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IS again divided into three groups of 
Prajna or wisdom. SbEa or ethics and 
Samadiu or concentration; 

WISDOM: i. Right Views 

iL Right RcboIw 

HTHICS: ui. Right Speedi 

IV. Right Conduct 

V. Right Livdihood 

SAMADHl: vi. Right Endeavour 

vii. Right Mindfulness 

viii. Right Concentration (Samadhi) 

A Buddhist vows to take refuge in tte 
Buddha, the Dhamma—the Buddhist 
Doctrine, and the Sangha—the BudtUiist 
Order.^ The Dhammapada all through, 
contaius many high praises of the Doctrine. 
It asserts that he who loves the Dhamma 
lives a happy life. The Dhamma leads to 
calmness. The gift of the Dhamma 
surpasses all gifts. Homage is paid to the 
Buddhas, that is. the enlightened ones, and 
those who loliow their instructions. The 
virtues of obeying the Doctrine are greatly 
extolled. There is a positive emphasis on 
the teachings having l^n realized through 
understanding and experience on the part 
of the teacher, that is. the Buddha. 'Glory 
comes to one’ the Dhammapada asserts, 
'who is earnest, mindful, virtuous in his 
actions and thoughtfid in his deeds, is 
lestrained and, who lives according to the 
Dhamma and is disoeFniBg.*5 

Acquiring of Prajna or wisdom is 
commended. One should awaken oneself 
before it is too late to be wise. A sinjg^e 
day’s life (rf the wise is better than a 
hundred years’ living of the unwise. 

Tanha or craving is the root of sonow, 
grief and fear. Tanha is hard to uproot 
It is Ml of poison. It ^ows like a creeper. 
It spells destruction. End of craving b 

4- Ibid., verse 190. 
ibkL, verse 24. 


the end of suienng. 'Ihere ia no fire fike 
passion; no spectre like malke: iu> snue 
like folly and no torrent fike Tanha— 
craving.* 

Sages have a place of esteem in the 
Dhammapada. The Bhikkhu and the 
Arhat, the Pandit and the firahmana have 
been amply and repeatedly admixed and 
their virtues have been adequately defined. 
A Bhikkhu (or Bhiksu)—the Buddhist 
mendicant—is urged to develop such 
qualities as calmness, restraint, chastity, 
and harmlessness towards all living beingg. 
He should shun all vices such as envy, 
passion, and hatred. He should free 
himself from Ttmha or craving and practise 
complete restraint of senses. He should get 
lid of ignorance. He should take to soltiude. 
He should be free from attadunent, and 
the destructive taints, and rise above the 
concepts ot 'good and evil’. The attributes 
of a Thera or the Elder jn Buddhism 
mdude truthfulness, adherence to the 
Doctrine, harmlessness, restraint and 
freedom frenn impurity. In the same way 
an Arhat is one who develops the merits 
of sense control, freedom from sorrow and 
lives a homeless life. 

Similarly a Brahmana stems craving. 
He purges himself of- impurities, anger, 
pride, lust and attachment. He disregards 
pleasures of life, and is dutiful, virtuous, 
puse, homeless and heroic. He has reduced 
his wants and does not take diat which is 
not given to him. He claims nothing as 
his own and is above vice and virtue, 
pleasure and pain. And. above all, a 
Brahmana is not 1^ birth or by appearance 
but by purity, truth and righteousness. 

Lficewise the moral excellence of a 
wise and learned person or a Pandit is in 
freedom from slo^ and sorrow. Sudi a 
person is above vice, is calm, forgiving, 
free from hatred and is fearless. He 
guards his toi^ue ard remains unmoved 
by blame or praise. He knows that he 
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does not know. The cardinid quality of a 
learned person is self-<ii$dplin6: 

Canal-men bend waters 
Fletchers bend arrows 
Carpenters bend wood 
I'he learned discipline themselves 6 

Soci(d norms 

Disease, old age and death: these are 
flames and fires. To Goutama Buddha the 
whole world appeared ablaze—^being 
consumed by this great ccmflagration. 
When the house is on fire, there are two 
ways open: extinguish it or escape. And. 
the victim deserves help and sympathy. There 
is no room for fun in a burning house. 
The Buddha took human predicament very 
seriously. Consequently, a spirit ci 
solemnity appears to shadow his teachings 
and preachings. 

Shila or ethical merit ranks high in 
Buddhisi doctrine. 

Good deeds are extolled. ‘Just as there 
are pretty and colourful flowers but 
devoid of fragrance so are the words of 
one who is sweet of speech but lacking in 
aclion.*^ Bad deeds are easy to periorm 
and good deeds, difficult. Exercise of 
unusual di.scriminution is stressed in one’s 
performance of deeds. ‘Those who are 
a.shamed where not to be ashamed, 
because of wrong betiefs. meet erit fate.*^ 

Buddhism, a religion of immense 
compassion, advocates great reverence for 
lile. Ahimsa, non-injury, is exixedingly 
admired. No one who harms others can 
be an Arya or noble. Life is dear to all. 
Every one of the living beings is like the 
other living beings. So let one neitiier kill 
ror induce killing. All living beings long 
for happiness. If a person seeking lus 

S' Ibid., verse 80. 

7- Ibid., vase 51. 

a< ibtd., verse 316. 


own happing kills another living being, 
he does not find happiness after his death. 

A virtuous man is always happy, here 
and hereafter. Perhaps the whole multitude 
of virtues has been numerated at one 
place or the other in the (xmtents of the 
Dhammapada. A life free from sloth is 
lauded. Sloth is sonow. Dutiful and active 
living is commended. 

Attachment with the world and the 
worldly pleasures is denounced. Even the 
love of family is strongly disapproved. 
‘Fetters made of iron, wood and hemp are 
not as strong as those forged by the 
attachment of wealth and family.’^' Worldly 
love brings grief and fear. Man should 
cut off all entanglement with woman. 

It is important to keep the senses under 
restraint. And to avoid arrogance, miser¬ 
liness, falsehood, sin, evil, adultery and 
even yearnings for that which appears to 
be delightful. One should give up the 
habit of slander. It is easier to find faults 
with others than with one's own sell. On 
the other hand, one is exhorted, time and 
again, to develop all the moral virtues 
such as faith, vigilance, thoughtfulness, 
charity and tolerance. 

Enmity never ends by enmity. It ends 
by love alone. This is the ancient law. 

Better alone than in bad company. 
While travelling, ii one does nut find 
congenial companion, let one move alone. 
A fool is no company. Be in the company 
of one who tells you of your faults. 

Self~discipUne 

One IS the Lord of one's self 
One IS the refuge of one’s self 
Therefore should one control 
Oneself just as the trader his horBe.t<> 

The IMiammapada tells one to guard 
oneself like a fortress. The unwary 

a. Ibid., verse 345. 

10 . Ibid., verse 380. 
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indi4geot foils an easy pny to Mfira. the 
tempter. In order to save oneself from his 
ondaughts one should bridle one’s mind. 
Accordingly restraint of thought, word, 
and drad is repeatedly advised. 

The mind is hard to tame. It is fickle, 
subtle and capricious. Just as rain 
penetrates an ill-thatched house, so does 
passion make its way into an unrestrained 
mind. 

Sense of duty is important. A thoughtless 
person may not be aware ai what ought to 
be done and what ought not to be done. 
First of all, let one mind one's own business. 
It is good to be concerned with one’s duty 
to oneself. Teach yourself before you 
teach others. Shape your own life before 
trying to shape others’ lives And that is 
what the Buddha himself had done. 

’Better than conquering all the other 
people is Ihc conquest of one’s self.’^-^ 

Just as the rust arising from iron eats 
away that from which it arises, similarly 
the fickle evil-doer is led to evil fate by his 
own deeds ’Shun all evil, amass virtue, 
purify your heart.* This is what the 
Buddhas teach .12 

ll* 'Ibid., verse lOS. 

Ibid, verse 183. 


Sir Charles EJicrt observes an impioitant 
negative aspect in the four noble truths of 
the Buddha and remarks that there is no 
trace of human life being ’a service to be 
rendered to God.’ts EvMently God is not 
the Buddha’s concern. He does not teach 
or preach about God or the soul. He is 
silent on such topics. Apparently concepts 
of this nature and their elaboration do rot 
foil in line with his thinking. All his 
endeavours are man-centred; these 01 : 
not God-ward but these are inward. He 
neither accepts life as a service to God nor 
docs he look forward to Him for grace. 
Even in his last words to his disciples, he 
exhorted them to woik out their salvation 
diligently. The main emphasis in the 
Buddha’s teachings is on self-discipline. 
The entire burden is one’s own to carry. 
One is to sink or to swim for oneself. The 
Buddha perhaps sununed up his teachings 
when addressing his favourite disciple 
Ananda, he said: 

J[tma dlpo bhava: ‘Be a lamp unto 
yourscir. 

13. Htnduum ami Buddhism, op cit., vol. I, 
p. 205. 


THE WAY OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

DR. M. SrVARAMAKRlSHNA 


*We could get some inkling at least of 
the greatness of the Master.* confessed 
Swami Saradananda, ‘but of this lady (the 
Holy Mother) we cannot understand 
anything. She has drawn the veil of Maya 
so thick around Her that no one can see 
through it and have a glimpse of Hot 
grcatncss.’i 

!• See Swami Viretwarananda, The Holy 
Mother—-The Meat of Wonuuntoocr, The Vedanta 


This confession is. paradoxically, both 
baffling tmd understandable. It is puzzling 
because Saradananda was not only the 
most definitive (and divinely designated ?) 
biographer of the Great Master, Sri Rama- 
kiishna. but was, himself, as a direct 
disdide. a sage of (uerdng spiritual insight. 
Indeed, he made ^ apparendy startling 

Kesari fMatfaas: Ramakrishna Math) Vol. XLI, 
No. 3,' Jidy 1954, p. 35. 
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yei oitlrely craliUe statemeat tint ‘Nothing 
b^ond my spiritual experience has been 
recorded in die book, Srt Ramakrishna 
iMa-Prasanga.’^ For such a one to express 
bafflement in understanding the Mother is 
itself baffling. Yet, in a sense, it is 
understandable for the answer to this 
phenomenon is there in the statement 
itself. In effect, it lies in the thick veil of 
Maya that the Mother drew around 
Herself! The implicit significanqe of this 
act is the clue to understand the Mother 
and her message. 

U 

To begin with. ‘Maya’ in Swamiji’s 
classic aphorism is ‘a statement of fact’.^ 
The fact being contiadiclion, if one chooses 
and acts through ‘splitting off* of 
categories in an attempt to resolve the 
contradiction, then one is caught in the 
very spiral of cause and effect. Therefore, 
in living, moving and having one’s being 
in this world of tm\% one has to not so 
much act or react as enact. But the 
dnactment—every little bit of it—and ks 
corresponding experience is responded to 
in such a way that they become contexts 
for a leap into awareness of the underlying 
Reality. 

Yet such is the coinplexity of ‘Maya’ 
that this awareness is both continual and 
intermittent, ‘total’ and ‘peak*. Thus 
when a disdple asked. ‘Do you ever 
remember your real nature ?’ the Mother’s 
rejdy is one in tune with the implicit 
paradox of the life of all mystics and 
sages: ‘Yes, I recall it now and then. At 
that time I say to myself, what is this that 
1 am doing? What is all this about? 

2. Swanu Steradananda- Srt Jtamakrlskna: 
The Great Master, Swami Jagadananda tr. 
(Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1952X xxiv. 

3* cf. Swami Vivdeananda: Jaana Yoga 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1980). pp.'48-49. 


Then I remember the house, buHdings and 
drildren and forget- my real sdf.’* But 
this remembering, in the case of the 
Mother, is a willed and willing suspension 
of awareness or an indispensable precondi- 
tk>n for cnactmeru in the world. Since it 
is willed, the suspensiem can be dissolved 
instantaneously. When the disciple asks. 
‘WeU,( Mother, do you always remember 
your real nature ?’ pat came the Mother’s 
reply: ‘How could that be? How then 
could I perform afl these duties ? But 
even in the midst of my activities, whenever 
I wish / can understand by the slighter 
ef§tm that all this is the mere play of 
Mahamaya.’s 

Thus enacting implies the willing suspen¬ 
sion, conversely, of disbelief in Maya i.e., 
that all that we are doing is illusory and. 
therefore, pointless. On the contrary, the 
world is affirmed and not negated as nonexis¬ 
tent through a cold, passionless attitude of a 
disillusioned cynic. Since maya is a fact 
of experience, the game has to be played, 
the lila has to be gone through. Moreover, 
like all mimesis, it is a model for emulation: 
when a disciple protested about her 
‘strenuous life' and ‘hard work’. Mother 
declared ‘I have done much more than is 
necessary to make my life a model.’ 
adding with incredible humility, ‘please 
bless me that I may serve others as long 
as I live.*® 

From this perspective, what the Mother 
said about the Master is applicable to 
herself with equal, if not more, logic: 
"AU the acts of Sri Ramakrishna were 
directed to God alone.... That was the 


4- Teachings of Sri Sarada Devi the Holy 
Mother (Madras: Sr! Ramakrishna Math, 1983), 
p. 159. Ail tile quotations from the Holy Mother 
are from this book. Hereafter referred to as 
Teachings, 

3- Teachings, p. 160. (emphasis added) 

3- rMrWqgr, iqi. 161-162. 
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nature of his teaching.*^ To direct all 
acts invariably to God is in fact to 
dramatize in the theatre of existence 
possibilities for actualizing its wholeness. 

Ill 

This wholeness is for the Mother rooted 
in one principle: a simple but comprehen¬ 
sive clue to the implicate order of life. 
She pointed out: 

I tell you one thing—if you want peace, do 
not find fault with others. Rather see your own 
faults. Learn to make the world your own. 
No one is a stranger, my child; the whole world 
IS your own.B 

The statement is sutra-like in its terseness 
and far-ranging dhvani. To begin with: 
'if you want peace’. The hypothetical 
(conditional) word *if' is extraordinarily 
explosive in its implications: do we retdly 
want peace ? don't we i»‘etend (to others 
and, worse, to ourselves) that we want it: 
a pretension exposed by the fact that we 
actually do everything except that which 
is conducive to and productive of this 
peace ? For, to many of us peace has 
correlatives in possessions, addictions, 
gadgets. When some of these belie our 
unending quest, we do not give up but 
substitute the grosser correlatives by the 
subtler ones: if we give up money, we 
seek, instead, celebrity, fame etc. The 
word ‘if is not, dierefore, ccmditional: 
it is an operative reality for many, nay 
most, peoi^e. The inevitable result is that 
the sterile stillness of our mental pool 
choked with the mud oi possessions, 
desires etc.—assuming that some kind of 
peace is achieved after struggle—is mistaken 
for the peace that the Mother is pointing 
to—the peace that passeth understandmg. 

7> Teachings, p. 136. 

>• Teachings, p. 97. 


The fact that people ostensibly desire 
but do not in reality want peace is an 
oddity that never ceased to amaze the Holy 
Mother: 

People come to me and say, *1 have no peace 
in life, I never feel the presence of God, tell me 
how to find peace,' and so on Then I look at 
them and at myself and wonder why they talk 
in this manner. Is everything about me beyond 
the common run ? I have never known unrest 
And as far as the presence of God, it’s mine for 
the taking. 1 can sec Him whenever I like.9 

Obviously, the fact that people want 
peace but do not do what is necessary to 
achieve it is part of delusion. But, interest¬ 
ingly enough, what is to be done to 
achieve this peace is not something extra- 
ordinaiy: it is not. to use the Mother’s 
words again, ‘beyond the common run.* 
It is there ‘for the taking' and the method 
the Mother points out is invariably 
psychological and eminently practical: the 
practice of detecting the Divine in everyone 
by the transcendence of fragmentation— 
fragmentation which introduces the chronic 
disease of judgement through fault-finding. 

IV 

For attaining peace 'do not.’ says the 
Mother, ‘find fault with others.’ This 
phenomenon is a very complex psycho¬ 
logical syndrome which needs diagnosis for 
eventual cure. 

To begin with, finding fault is barically 
a matter of samskara. Some are. presumably, 
by nature inclined to this. The Mother’s 
statement clinches the matter: *I cannot 
see others’ faults,’ she declared categorically 
and added (by way of explanation we can 
say), *1 am simply not made that way.’ 
If this is unusual, it is not freakish either: 
there are enough peofde to criticize others. 

Teachings, p. 158. 
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Surely the world will not come to an end 
if 1 refrain from doing so.*io 

‘Not made that way' is Mother's idimn 
for the antecedent predispositions which 
form the cluster we call smnskara. Some 
are made that way and the result, the 
Mother rightly notes, is ‘there is evil in 
your mind. That’s why you can’t find 
pcace.’^i This evil of fault-finding takes, 
to simplify, two forms: either one finds 
fauhs in others or finds faults with them. 
The first is an interesting context-in which we 
find faults in others but refuse to see or 
acknowledge these faults as, in fact, reflec¬ 
tions of our own innate shortcomings. We 
almost automatically, but quite indefensiUy, 
assume that we are—owrae/vc®—exempt 
from the faults we find in others. But. of 
course, our own exemption from these 
faults, once achieved, teaches—or ought to 
teach—tolerance, and therefore, freedom 
from criticism. 

The second context of fault-finding 
stems not so much from an innate tendency 
as from the implicit disappointment that 
they^the others—^have not done what you 
expected of them. In other words, the 
failure of others to live up to our expecta- 
\ tions, to fulfil our demands, makes us find 
fault with them. If in the first case, it is 
self-deception (the myopic inability to see 
the presence of faults in oneself), in the 
second, it is pure selfishness of an overriding 
ego insistently demanding satisfaction of 
its whims through others. In either case, 
the result is decadence of the mental 
apparatus. As the Mother puts it: 

Man finds faults in others after hringlng down 
his own mind to that level. Does anything ever 
happen to another if you enumerate his faults? 
It only injures you.l2 


10. Teachings, p. 98. 
11* Teachings, p. 34. 
Teaching, p. 98. 


Thus what.began as the process mtamin- 
ing the faults of others turns out to be the 
basic step in all meditational therapy: 
quest for knowledge and experience of the 
self free from all imbalances. 

V 

This brings us to the final question: 
how can we avoid fatdt-finding which 
we saw, rooted in unawareness of the real 
nature of the Self ? In other words, how 
do we achieve what the Buddhists describe 
as ‘purifying the mind of negative 
imprints.’ thereby ‘accumulating merit, 
that is, positive energy and insight* ?i3 

The Mother makes the process clear and 
the process is divided into three steps: (a) 
seeing one’s own faults, (b) shedding the 
feeling of regarding others as aliens, as 
strangers and (c) learning to make the 
world, the whole worid your own. This 
is the Mother’s diagnosis and cure for the 
disease of self-delusion and, in keeping 
with the integral ways of Sacred Living, 
all these three steps are intricately inter¬ 
twined. For, seeing one’s own faults—along 
with those of others—releases us from the 
‘r-‘Thou* split with ‘I* as pure and selfless 
and the ‘other’ as faulty and selfish. Once 
this is done, the ‘other’ ceases to be a 
stranger and becomes, as it were, an exten¬ 
sion of one’s own. Finally, once the sense 
of others as separate beings is transcended, 
the world is transformed, becoming one’s 
own. The in^riable outcome is peace. 

But one should not overlook the 
implications of the word the Mother uses: 
‘learn’; ‘learn to make the world your 
own.’ Thus, the art of achieving oneness 
with the world—the perception of the 
wholmess of life—is not (at any rate for 
many of us) automatic or spontaneous. It 

13. Kadileen McDoni^: How to Meditate 
(London: Wfsdmn Publicstions, 1985), p. 150. 
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has to be teamt—the Inid way, often. The 
Holy M(Rher herself constandy refers to 
her own efforts in this directi<xi (in spite 
of the fact that as the counterpart of the 
Great Master, there was. in her case, 
need for effort). With disarming candour 
she told once: 

Formerly people’s faults appeared to my eyes 
also. Then with tears 1 prayed to the Master, 
‘Master, 1 can no longer bear finding fault.’ 
Then only this defect left me.i4 

Later on she identified this with tapasya 
itself, as the aadham of ‘learning’. 

Basic to this learning is inner-directed 
love expressing itself in rdigious, psycho¬ 
logical and social contexts with an awareness 
that in the ecosystem the self cannot be a 
separate, independent entity without 
festering in its self-imposed isolation. It 
is awareness, to use Ken Wilber’s words 
that, ‘a person is neither a thing nor a 
process, but an opening or a clearing 
through which the Absolute can manifest.’^^ 
Or as the physicist David Bohm puts it, is 
rooted in the faith that ‘the ground of all 
being enfolds a supreme intelligence’ 
which is ‘the source of extraordinary 
order present in the universe,’ and, above 
all, ‘the common feeling that this supreme 
intelligence is penetrated by love and 

compassion.’is 

For the Holy Mother this supreme 
intelligence shot through with love and 
compassion was a self-evident feet of 
continuous experience. It not only negated 
the fault-finding but found a place and a 

14. Teachings, pp. 97-98. 

15. Cited, Frances Vaughan, The Inward Arc 
(London; Shambhala, 1986), p. 39. 

16. David Bohm: ’Fragmentation and 

Wholeneu in Refigion and in Science’. Zjgon: 
Journal of Religion and Science XX, No. 2, June 
1985, p. 130. Also, Wholeness and the Implicate 
Order (London: RouUedge A Kegan Paul, 
1980, 1983). 


value for every thing and ^ery exp^ieuce. 
however trivial they apparently were. The 
resulting spectrum ranged from giving alms 
to a beggar not because of charity, but 
because ‘it is not right to deprive a man of 
his just does,’^^ through keeping a banana 
peel securely because ‘even this is the 
cow’s due,’ and ‘one must place it before 
the cow’.iB to preserving an empty basket 
—^about to be thoughtlessly discarded—^for 
‘some future use.’^^ 

Concern for the wholeness of the 
ecosystem thus meant concern and love 
for all—including aberrant specimens in 
her own household and devotees eager to 
get initiation from her but too sluggish to 
maintain the mitial momentum. In fact, 
subtleties of dharma are cleared in terms 
of this concern and care for others a> 
extensions of one’s self. These extensions 
are incredibly inclusive: they include every 
species, including the cat whose ‘dharma’, 
the Master declares, ‘is to steal,’ and, 
moreover, ‘who is there to feed it 
lovingly ?’ Above all. love in this regard 
has a profounder reason and the Mother 
made it clear in a moment of epiphanic 
revelation: ‘scold the cat but do not beat 
it. Please feed it regularly.../ dwell inside 
the cat too.’^ 

What the Holy Mother meant when she 
said, ‘make the world your own.’ so that 
through the corresponding knowledge and 
experfence we perceive that ‘the whole 
world is our own.’ thus, involves love as 
the means. But, then, how to love all with 
a sense of togetherness ? The Mother’s 
answer is direct and simple: 

Lei me tell you how to love all equally. Do not 
demand anything of those you love. If you 
make demands, some will give >ou more and 

VI, Teachings,, p. 114 

IS. Teachings, p 114 

19. Teachings, p. 119 

u>. Teachings, pp. 102-3 
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who give you more and less those who give you 
less. Thus your love will not be the same for 
all. You will not be able to love all impartially.^ 

What the Mother says is sound psychology 
which has always been the characteristic 
feature of the Sacred Way. To demand 
anything of those we love is obviously a 
contradiction: for, if someone really loves 
us—and does not regard us as pegs to 
hang his' own selt-love—^we need not 
demand ; that love itself will propel him/ 
her to give us what we need. Conversely, 
if on demand something is given, then it is 
not given spontaneously (the invariable 
quality of love) but under duress. If this 
is true, then the question of somebody 
giving less and somebody more doesn’t 
arise. Impartial love for all is thus possible, 
both logically and psychologically, only 
when no demands are made on another. 
Love becomes free from fantasies and 
fears which, regarding it as a possession, 
always brings into being. 

Thus, the Holy Mother’s simple recipe 
of freedom from fault-finding cu]minate.s 

Teachings, p. 101. 


May 

in the final goal all striving: transcendent 
love which radiates from the centre of 
wholeness and order. Even when the 
spiritual implications cannot be grasped 
c(Hnpletely, in the context of our contemn 
porary quest for a harmonious social order, 
the Mother’s instruction is invaluable and 
indispensable wisdom. As Frances Vaughan 
has put it; 

ScIf-awarenesB can no longer be considered an 
esoteric luxury for a few educated individuals. It 
has become a social necessity. We aie only 
beginning to understand the possibilities inherent 
in mastering the mind, but the challenges of our 
lime call for accelerated learning. Humanity is 
gaining access to vast reservoirs of undevelopeJ 
potenUal, but unless egoic excesses are curbed by 
discriminating wisdom, we run the risk of 
destroying ourselves ^2 

It is this ‘discriminating wisdom’ in the 
Holy Mother’s life and teaching, that 
radiates as intersecting points of a holistic 
consciousness. 

az. Frances Vaughan, The Inward Arc\ 
Healing and Wholenes\ in Pwchotherapv and 
Spirituality, p. ISl 


SWAMl VIVEKANANDA : REFLECTIONS ON 
LITERATITRE AND LANGUAGE 


SRIMATl 

When a prophet of the stature of 
Vivekananda makes his appearance. Im 
illumines the dormant contours of human 
consciousness in its infinite variety. He 
not only revivifies a usable past but also 
animates its basic impulses which need to 
be redefined and reintegrated. In the 
process he gives us inestimable revaluations 
of extant art, literature and culture. It is 


MANJULA 

in this context that Vivekananda’s views 
of Indian literary and linguistic heritage 
become significant areas of assessment. 

The essential sublimity and loftiness of 
Indian poetry was an object of deep 
adoration and love for Vivekananda. and 
this is evident in his regard for and 
appreciation of the two most ancient ejMcs, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. He 
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pointed out: 

The two most ancient epics, Ramayona and 
Mahabharata embody the manners and customs, 
the state of society, civilization, of the ancient 
Indians. These came down to us in a very 
beautiful arrai^ement without equal in the 
literature of world.i 

It is obvious that Vivekananda regarded 
epics as the authoritative encyclopaedias 
oi Indian life and wisdom, portraying an 
ideal civilization, and humanity ought to 
perpetuate its implicit values. These values 
made these two epics penetrate into every 
strata of Indian society and region, ri^t 
from the Himalayas to Kanyakumari. 
Analysing the significance of the epic he 
observed: 

The Epic exercises the same authority in India 
as Homer's poems did over the Greeks.. .All 
sorts of tales, legends and myths, philosophical 
treatises, scraps of history, and various discussions 
have been added to it from time to time, until it 
IS a vast, gigantic mass of literature, and through 
It runs the old, original story.Z 

Vivekananda makes here two seminal 
observations. He has. first, suggested a 
comparative perspective by highlighting the 
analogous authority of Homer's poetry among 
the Greeks. Second, he has underscored 
the fact that no epic is static. Its intrinsic 
dynamism and accommodative, plastic 
structure make the incorporation of several 
motifs of its cultural background possiUe. 
But this incorporation is done in such a 
way that the structure of the ori^nal story 
is more or less kept intact. These views of 
Vivekananda are extremely valuable when 
we keep in mind the origin and evolution of 
epic both in its oral and literaiy genres. 

!• The Complete Works of Swami Vivek 
anaruJa fCalcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1972)' 
vol. 4, p. 63. (Hereafter referred to ai Complete 
Works). 

s- Ibid., p. 78. 


These pieces of original and archetypal 
literature emerged first in India and were 
then translated into other languages over 
the world, influencing the epics, ballads 
and fables of other countries. Vivekananda 
affirms the Indian contribution to world 
literary traditions thus: 

In literature, our epics and poems and dramas 
rank as high as those of any language Our 
‘Shakuntala' was summarized by Germany's 
greatest poet as ‘Heaven and earth united'. India 
has given to the world the fables of Aesop, 
which were copies by Aesop from an old 
Sanskrit book , it has given the Arabian Nights 
even the story of Cinderella and the Bean 
Stalks.3 , 

Another significant insight we find in 
Vivekananda which needs sustained scrutiny 
is that Indian poetry achieves universality 
not merely in terms of its secular concerns 
but also in terms of its pervasive preoccu¬ 
pation with the several areas of perennial 
philosophy and i^ychology. In other words, 
in India the poetic genre was heightened 
and made sublime by employing it for 
the exploration of the nature of the 
spiritual quest for redemption. Moreover, 
the poetic mode was used not merely for 
mimetic rendering of reality (a common 
element of all literary traditions) but more 
significantly and almost uniquely for 
expressing universally valid tianscendental 
experiences. This attempt to embody 
si»ritual insights in sublime poetry—as in the 
Vedas, and the Upanishads. and the qiics— 
accounts not only for the universality of 
Indian poetic tradition but also the unique 
view of literature as acquiring the potency 
and liberating power of ‘mantra’. If 
mantra is. etymologically, that which 
liberates {trayate) us through contemplation 
(jnemand), then the poetry found in Upani- 
shads and other scriptures includmg epics 
becomes a mode not of aesthetic decoration 

3- Complete Works (1976), vol. 2, p. 512. 
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but eventual lib^ation. From this point of 
view what Vivdcananda says about the 
Upanishads is extremely significant. 

The entire Upanishadic literature was 
perfectly impersonal, based on the mystical 
experiences of hundreds of seers. Therefore, 
the.se ideas are universal. The Inoad 
humanitarian and universal appeal the 
Upanishads influenced Vivekananda most 
powerfully. No wonder that he set the 
Upanishads above all thecfiogical literature 
based on the life of any one prophet or 
Godman. Here, in the Upanishads, was 
according to him, the accumulated knowl¬ 
edge of Oneness of seers, anonymous, 
unknown and unnamed anywhere in those 
books. Thus the names mentioned are not 
important, but it is the ideas that matter. 
Vivekananda wrote: 

Although we find many names, and many 
speakers, and many teachers in the Upanishads, 
not one o( them stands as an authority of the 
Upanishads, not one verse is based upon the life 
of anyone of them.4 

As Aristotle has said, history gives us 
only particulars while poetry gives us the 
universals. That is the reason why the 
Oedipus of history had only a limited 
appeal, while Oedipus Rex of Sophocles 
has become an object of universal 
experience and appeal. The entire 
Upanishads and the Vedas have got this 
element of impersonal and universal appeal. 
I'hey have a sublimity of dieir own which 
was not to be seen in Homer, Virgil or 
Milton. 

The Upanishads present before us the 
spirit of the sulfiime. Behind the simple 
verses, we always have glimpses of 
sublimity. Vivekananda repeatedly quoted 
the ftrilowing verse from Kathopanishad 
as the most significant example of the 
sublime Indian Poetry: 

*• Com/^ete Works (1973). vol. 3. p. 332. 


Na tatra soryo bhati na chandra tftrakam 
Nona vidyuto bhanti kutoyam agnih 
Tameva bhantam anubhiti sarvam 
Tasya bhXsa sarvam idam vibhiti.S' 

There the sun shines not nor the moon, 
nor the stars, what to speak of this fire? 
There dwells the One whose light radiates 
the whole universe. 

According to Vivekananda the journey 
from the world of the senses to the world 
of the supersensuous is the essential theme 
of the Upanishadic poetry. He states: 

As wc listen to the heart-stirring poetry . .we 
are taken, as it were, off Irom the world of the 
senses, off even from the world of intellect, and 
brought to that world which con never be 
comprehended, and yet is always with us.c 

This is obviously the quality which 
rescues poetry from affording mere sensuous 
titillation or exquisite but essentially 
sterile aesthetic pleasure. In other words. 
Vivekananda holds that poetry such as the 
one found in the Upanishads is a means 
of awakening the human consciousness to 
an awareness which transcends all art, 
indeed, all thought itself—^though it makes 
use of art. Not all poetry can do this, but 
the very value of poetry as an enduring 
mode of knowledge lies in this function. 
It makes us transcend the sensuous, the 
cerebral and the conceptual, and we realize 
with its help that eternal self which is the 
substratum and residue of the senses, 
intellect and feeling. 

Classical Indian poetry, in Vivekananda’s 
view, is. therefore, marked by its God- 
centred world view. It is spiritually 
oriented and it is because of this orientation 
alone that the classical Indian poetry, 
especially the epics, survived. While the 
other poems with temporal themes were to 
a large extent eclipsed, this poetry of the 

B- -Ibid., p 38S. 

B- Ibid. 
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soul continues to inspire us. In fact 
Vivekananda declared unambiguously that 
these religious scmgs have one central idea, 
the idea of realizaticm. 

Vivekananda’s own poems belong to 
this class of eternal, spiritual poems of 
India. As wc have seen earlier, his famous 
poem composed originally in English, 
entitled ‘Kali the Mother\ stands out as 
the finest expression in English language 
of spiritual sublimity ever expressed in 
modem times. The underlying theme of 
this poem is the feeling and realization of 
God in the midst of the terrible sufferings 
of life: 

Who dares misery love. 

And hug the form of Death, 

Dance in Destruction’s dance. 

To him the Mother comcs.T 

Vivekananda firmly held that in the 
description of exalted states of being and 
evoking an effective picture of our cosmos 
in all its complexity and variety, Indian 
poets are incomparable. While poets of 
other traditions present the mystical through 
the sensuous, classical Indian poets present 
even the sensuous through the mystical. 
For instance, Milton presents the darkness 
and chaos before the cosmos began but 
his presentation does not have the depth 
and density we find, for instance, in the 
vedic hymn of creation. Vivekananda, 
clariiying this point, says: 

If you read the Samhita portion of the Vedas, 
you now and then find passages of most 
marvellous beauty. For instance, the famous 
sloka whidt describes chaos— 

'When darkness was hidden in darkness*, one 
reads and feels the wonderful sublimity of the 
poetry.. Mark the description of darkness by 
three poets. Take our own Kalidasa 
‘Darkness wbidi can be penetrated with the 


7. Complete Works (1972) vol. 4, p. 384. 

8 * Complete Works (1973), vol. 3, pp. 329-30. 


point of a needle’, then Milton—Nb light but 
rather darkness viable’, but come now to die 
Upanishad, ‘Darkness was covering darkness’, 
Darkness was hidden in darkness.8 

It is highly significant that Vivekananda 
cites, in this statement, not only religious 
texts but also that by Kalidasa. In effect, 
evra poetry written by individual poets, 
as distinct from the anonymous composers 
of the Vedas, is shot through with an 
irresistible urge to express the inexpressible. 

When we approach western critics such 
as Coleridge we get theories of poetic 
creation which are of relevance in under¬ 
standing Indian poetry too. Coleridge, 
for instance, stated that imagination is 
superior to fancy. Imagination idealizes 
the real object and ultunatdy universalizes 
it. while fancy only aggregates and makes 
a mechanical mixture of the im|»essions 
of sensory realities. According to Aristotle, 
poetry is not a mere imitation of reality, 
neither it is a photographic nproduction 
of what existed. But poetry is a product 
of creative imagination which ‘gives to 
airy nothing—a local habitation and a name*. 
The midas-touch or the art of creating 
great beauty out of pure imagination, of 
turning the common objects into something 
transcendental, is basic to Indian poetry. 
Indian aesthetic experts like Ananda- 
vardhana and Abhinavagupta regarded 
literature (SaMtya) as ‘alaukika* which 
means transcendental. The entire range of 
Indian poetry right from the epics of 
Valmiki to the poems of Rabindranath 
Tagore has this basic transcendental 
quality, the feeling of the supersensory 
perception of the ultimate reality, in the 
midst of this sense-bound world. 

Vivekaiianda also pointed out that die 
essential quality of ait, whether it was in 
fhe realm of music, drama or any other 
form, is its capacity to bring about salva¬ 
tion. All art eveatually leads to liberation. 
But Vivekananda points out that there is 
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one condition: One must put one’s whole 
soul into it. In other words, there must be 
total dedication. It is this holiness of art 
in general, and drama and poetiy in 
particular, that Vivekananda highlights 
when he observed: 

The drama, in India, was a ver} holy thing. 
Drama and music arc themselves held to be 
religion Any song—-whether it be a love-song or 
otherwise—il one's whole soul is in that song, 
one attains salvation, one has nothing else to do. 
They say it leads to the same goal as- meditation.9 

Another significant aspect of Indian 
poetry—like poetry almost everywhere—is 
that in its earliest form it was meant to be 
sung. Even drama was originally instinct 
with the element of mhsicality. In fact, 
the artistic blending of the dramatic element 
with that of music is the basic structure 
of Indian poetic tradition. Even in the 
abstruse metaphysical explorations of the 
Upanixhadx^ we notice the almost invari¬ 
able presence of dialogue and the dramatic 
context. This aspect attained its culmina¬ 
tion. for Vivekananda. in the Bhagavad 
Gita. He says: 

The gieatcst incident of the war was the 
marvellous and immortal poem of the Gita, the 
Song Celestial.u> 

Vivekananda. with his profound insight 
into the dynamics of cultural contacts, 
pointed out an aspect of the Indian 
scriptures which has been studied by several 
oriental scholars in the west. This aspect 
is the global impact of Indian scriptures, 
specially the Bhagavad Gita. Its influence 
is evident in American writers such as 
Emerson. He found that the Amoican 
Transcendentalists like Emerson and 
Thoreau were greatly influenced by the 
transcendental poetry of the Gita whidi 

Complete Works (1972) vol. 4, p. 74. 

10- Ibid. 


Carl T. Jacluon has described as ‘every 
Transcendentalist's favourite oriental read- 
ing’.'it Without any hesitation, Vivek¬ 
ananda said: 

If you want to know the source of Emerson's 
inspiration, it is this book, the Gita. He went 
to sec Carlyle, and Carlylei made him a present 
of the Gita; and that little book is responsible 
for the Concord movement.i2 

This point is today confirmed by extensive 
researches into oriental religions carried 
out by eminent scholars. Carl T. Jackson, 
the American cultural historian, for 
instance, observes about Emerson’s interest 
in Indian thought thus: 

Ohviouslj Emerson was deeply attracted bv 
Asian thought or more precisely by the religious 
thought of India; whenever he spoke of Asia, 
he meant India. Though quite explicit about 
what he disliked in Indian religion—its ‘endless 
ceremonial nonsense' and caste restrictions—his 
general attitude was overwhelmingly posiUve.D 

Analysing the attraction. Jackson says 
that Emerson was drawn to Indian thought 
for three reasons: first, ‘its mystical 
emphasis’, which for Emerson ‘subsumed 
the whole message in Hinduism’; second, 
the monism of Hindu thought; and finally 
‘the largeness, cosmic sweep and rich 
speculative powers of the Indian thought’.^* 

In the light of this. Vivekananda’s views 
on the debt the thinkers of other nations owe 
to Indian thought is irrefutably clinched. 

n 

In addition to commending on the 
literary heritage of India, Vivekananda 

W* Carl T. Jackson, The Oriental Religiom 
and American Thought (West Port, Connecticut: 
Greenwood Press, 1981) p. 70. 

!*• Complete Works (1972) vol. 4, p. 95. 

13. The Oriental Relipons and Amerkan 
Thought, op. cit., p. S3. 

14> Ibid.. PP< S3-S4. 
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alio gave i|ia semmal ideas on tlie teetin 
of language ia the cfaasged • context of 
modem India. It is sigpiicant thid not 
only was he a master, of Engiisb prose mad 
poetry but in the light of Ms familiarity 
with English he dso wanted to bring about 
a radical transformation m he own 
mother-tongue and by implication all 
Indian languages, so that it becomes an 
^foctive vehicle for the communication of 
modem knowledge in diverse firids. 
Therefore, one side Swami's significaaoe 
so far as language is concerned lies in the 
fact that in the Parliament of Religions he 
was the most Actively articulate delate. 
As Carl Jackson has pointed out: 

Language was unquestionably a problem for 
most Asian delegates, handicapping their effec¬ 
tiveness in the Parliament. In the sizable Japanese 
delegation apparently Kinza Hirai and 2^8hiro 
Noguchi had full command of &iglish. On the 
other hand. Swami Vivekananda rev«ded 
unusual talents, demonstrating a fluent command 
of English, impressive stage manner, and gift 
lor the memorable phrase, the Hindu spokesman 
was a sensation from his firrt addres8.is 

The other side of his significance lies in 
what he thought should be done in Indian 
languages. About this he pointed out: 

Your history, literature, mythology and all other 
Shastras are simply frightening people. . Hence we 
must explain to men in simple words the highest 
ideas of the Vedas and the Vedanla.is 

Vivekananda thus wanted tankage to 
be simple, direct, vigorous and original. 
1n his opinioB, apart from a 'oommoD 
foligion* th«e shoirid be a 'common 
language* for mdtmg the pec^des India. 
He rightly thought that this coounou 
language cannot be thrust the pet^le 
from above but riiould be a ‘motter 
language* which has its nx^ in aU the 

IB. Ibid., p 249. 

IS* Complete Wt^ks (1972) vol. 7, p. iVl. 


hu^piagBS of India, and because of its 
own superiority, suitat^ty, and affisetave- 
ness it wfil become the all-India Iflngoage. 
He considned Sandrrit to be the most 
suitable language for the purpose. 

As Vivdeananda has pointed oiri. the 
Sanricrit of the Vedas was highly terse, 
technical and scholastic. But the Puianic 
Sanricrit was simpler, ready for the common 
man*s conversation and understanding. This 
Sanskrit was the spedren language of the 
common people in the ancient times. 
Hen» the Puranas and the Epics received 
imiH'essive popular appreciation. Vivek¬ 
ananda said: 

Puranas. were written to popularise the rcUguxi 
of the Vedas The Puranas were written in the 
language of the people of that time, whm we 
call modern Sanskrit. The sages made use of 
these thinp to illustrate the eternal principles of 

rcUgioa.n 

It is interesting that Vivekananda 
endorses the use of simple language 
using analogues drawn from our own 
culture and language. Here we can notice 
an outstanding feature of his basic structure 
of thinking. All innovatitm, if it is to be 
^ective. should be derived from and 
defined in terms of the enduring elemmts 
of tradition. Though the initial inspiration 
for change can come frmn any .source, this 
change, according to Vivekananda, should 
be effected only through the logic of 
indigenous traditirm. In this sense we 
can say tiiat Viv^ananda is a proifiiet 
comparable to t)m seers* of the Upaniriiads. 
He belonged to them and the rishis of the 
Upanishads udio could feel the presence 
of the Divine in all men high or low, the 
pr^Mioe of the Ultiinate One in the 
kamanent universe of senses. With 

prophetfc viflitm he could see essential and 
infinite power inside all beings. There- 

W* Complete Works (1973) vol. 3, p. 121. 
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fore, his poems and views os literature 
and language are positive in tone and as 
such sources of endless inq>iration to all. 
He said: 

We must give the public only positive ideas. 
Negative ideas weaken men. In language and 
literature, in poetry and the arts, in everything 
we must point out not (he mistakes that people 
arc making in their thoughts and actions, but 
(he way in which they will gradually be able to 
do these things better.is 

The prophets expressed the highest 
ideas of God realization in the simplest of 
languages for common man. Vivekananda 
found in Ramakrishna, his Master, such a 
prophet. Explaining the implications of 
Ramakrishna's advent, for language, Vivek¬ 
ananda says: 

Simplicity is the secret. My ideal of langui^e 
IS my Master's language, most colloquial and 
yet most expressive. It must express the thought 
which is intended to be conveyed.i9 

This is indeed, a very significant idea 
whidi needs scrutiny. Normally, we think 
of the influence of incarnations of God as 
confined to, or to be located mainly in, 
areas of ethics and spirituality. But here 
is Ramakrishna who, almost an unlettered 
man, is heralding, as it were, a linguistic 
revolution. The language Sri Ramakrishna 
spoke is the simplest; yet from the point 
of view of metaphor and image it is 
extraordinarily suggestive—^instinct with a 
vast range of meaning. His paraUes, for 
instance, which have simplicity but a depth 
of meaning and a range of metaphor, are 
easily comparable to the parables of Jesus 
and Buddha. This is the model which 
Vivekananda felt should be used in ting¬ 
ing about modernity to language. Like 
Buddha and Jesus. Ramdcri^a, too. 

IS* Complete Works (1972) vol. 7, p. 170. 

19- Complete Works (1973) vol. 5, p. 259. 
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spoke m the rural patois. The eternal 
truths of rdligtmi expressed in simple 
language became available to all. The 
implicit democratitetion of language has 
found in India wide acceptance in our 
century—-an acceptance which has resulted 
m the Renaissance of Indian languages. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s language was homely, 
picturesquely worded and they always had 
a ‘very real and touching spiritual l^uty’. 
To people all over, they were Gospels, 
spelling out God. His knowledge came out 
as Max Muller said ‘in spontaneous 
outbursts of profound wisdom dothed in 
beautiful language’. And just this simple 
language of Sri Ramakrishna carried the 
profoundKt of truths. Today the emtire 
world accepts his words as the symbol of 
highest spiritual message for humanity. 
Vivekananda’s American di.sciple, Josephine 
Madeod wrote (on 26.12.39): 

The Chicago Swami sent me a card saving the 
new ‘world Bible*, just issued of 1400 pages, 
begins with six sentences of Ramakrishna. Isn’t 
it interesting to learn that 50 years after Rama¬ 
krishna’s death, his great message should lead 
the world’s Bible? Of course, it was Swamiji, 
who caused this great new prophet’s message to 
come from Bengal—and be known everywhere 
where English is spoken.^ 

Vi\«kananda was not the one to re.st 
cemtent with the formulation of ideas, 
plans and programmes. His dyanamic 
nature demanded the creation of moulds 
which conraetize these ideas. He wanted 
to give a local habitation and a name to 
his ideas. No wonder that to propagate 
Ramakrishna’s liberating ideas and at the 
same time make Bengali language acquire 
tile contours of modernity he started the 
Bengali monthly *Udbodhan’ which con- 

90. Shankari Prasad Basu, Vivektuianda O 
Samaktdin Bharatavarsa (Bengali) (Calcutta: 
Mondal Book House, 1976) voL 2, p, 293. 
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tinues to do ibis job vigour and 
vitality even to this day. Its aim was and 
is to make language simple, forc^ and 
yet profound in thought and content. 
Spelling out the implicit ideas Vivek- 
ananda said: 

We must mould the ideas, languase, and every¬ 
thing ..in a new fasluon—Not only must we 
give out Sri Ramakrishna's ideas to all, but we 
must also introduce a new vigour into the 
Bengali language. For instance, the frequoit use 
of verbs diminishes the force of a languag e. We 
must restrict the use of verbs by the use of 

adjectives.ai 

Vivekananda’s celebrated writing on 
Bengali language is an eye-opener in this 
respect. He completely rejected the old 
classical style of Bengali with bombastic 
and high sounding adjectives and complex 
syntaxes. In addition, he wanted to infuse 
heroism, dynamism, the spirit of upanishadic 
strength', the deep and sombre cadence of 
the Dhrupad music instead of the senti¬ 
mental music of Thumri and light lyrics. 
The celebrated artist Nandalal Bose, asked 
to comment on Vivekananda’s artistic 
stature, has pointed out in a letter to 
Vivekananda's brother. Bhupendranath 
Datta: 

It IS my imprenion that as the Buddha, Jesui, 
Muhammad, etc. by lecturing in colloquial 
languages of their days gave them a place in 
contemporary literature, and made the literature, 
intelligible to the people, likewise Swamijee led 
the Bengalee language io that direction. Swamiji 
has made the Bengalee language energetic and 
full of life. He has strongly criticised the 
intricacy and mannerism of art. Following his 

Complete Works (1972) vol. 7, p. 168. 


message, the art of the future win be again 
simpler, as well as full of life, and forceful.^! 

Regarding Vivekananda's Bengalee book 
Pradiya O Paschatya, the eminent poet 
Rabindranath Tagore has pointed out 
advising the famous Bengalee historian of 
literature Dinesh Chandra Sen to read it: 

How colloquial Bengalee can appear as a living 
and lorceful language, you will realize after 
reading it. Such ideas, such language, similarly 
such penetrating libcial vision, and the ideal of 
synthesis between the East and the West that 
this book contains, is surprising to une^S 

This book is now regarded us an 
outstanding coniribulion to modern Bengalee 
language and litcratuie. As Swami 
Vedananda says: 

It has been an unparalleled presentation of 
Swamiji to Bengalee literature. It will not be 
an exaggeration to s.av that it is rare to find 
another such book in Bengalee literature.^ 

Language reflects the spirit of the whole 
race, Vivekananda asserted. And, there¬ 
fore, a rising India must reflect the spirit 
of enthusiasm, optimism, action and 
confidence in all her languages. This was 
Vivekananda’s ideas of the languages of 
India. Even his own English is extremely 
modem and according to the contemporary 
Englishmen of Vivekananda’s days, his 
language was more chastened and powerful 
than the best English speakers of England. 

2 2. Bhupendranath Datta, Swami Vivek- 
ananda—Patriot Prophet (Calcutta* Nababharat 
Publishers, 1954) p. 310 

23. Ibid., pp..293-4. 

M- Ibid, p. 293. 
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Sri Ramakrishna was the rarest type of 
spiritual genius who ever came to the 
world. He was a Gud-inioxicated man 
with manifold spiritual experiences. He 
was an enigmatic personality—deep as the 
ocean, wide as the Uue sky, forbearing as 
mother earth, lofty as the mountain, and 
soothing as the rays of the morning sun. 
Having direct and authentic experiences 
of Reality, he said, '1 clearly see that God 
has become everything.' He looked upon 
man as God. for a human being is not 
really a physical being, a body-mind 
complex only. Really he is a divine being 
encased in a body. Ihe goal of human 
life, according to Sri Ramakrishna. is to 
have freedom, tmkslia. In India, great 
philosophers, from the Vedic age down to 
our own age, have interpieied history as the 
progress of the Spirit towaid its goal, which 
is freedom from bondage. 

Sri Ramakrishna was very eager to 
share his rare spiritual experiences with 
humanity for its benefit. Having that 
genuine passion to serve the people through 
his spiritual wisdom, he used to say, 'I 
would indeed feel blessed if by assuming 
a thousand births 1 can liberate one sin^ 
soul’ (recorded in the Minutes of the 
R. K. Mission. Aug. 29/1897). Through 
his intuition he knew about Nareadranath’s 
greatness of spiritual personality, and there¬ 
fore he expressly commissioned Narendra- 
nath to be the leader of his young disciples, 
and commanded him to take care of them. 
He clearly told him. T leave them to your 
care. See that they practise spiritual 
disciplines and do not return home* {Life 
of Swami Vivekananda, by Eastern & 
Western Disciples, p. 132). He also gave 
them gerua cloth and rudraksha beads, and 
asked them to get food through begging. 


‘Thus it was that the disciples were initiated 
into monastic order by the Master himself 
and the foundation of the future Rama¬ 
krishna Order was laid’ {Life of J^i Rwm- 
krishm, Mayavati, p. 493). He had 
tremendous faith in Narendranath; also 
he knew that Neiendranath would ‘remove 
the miseries of mankind’. Sri Ramakrishna. 
the Master, also wrote on a piece of paper, 
‘Naren will teach others.’ Upon Narendra- 
nath’s refusal, the Master said with all his 
force and authority, ‘Your very bones 
will do it’. He also transmittc-d his 
spiritual power to Naren and said. ‘By the 
force of the power transmitted by me great 
things will be done by you; only after that 
you will go to whence you came’ {Life of 
Swami Vivekananda, op. cit., p, 148) 'I'hc 
Master passed away on August 16, 1886. 

The young disciples of the Master, 
numbering sixteen, were homeless. At the 
initiative of Naren and with the finandal 
help of Surendranath Mitra, a devotee of 
the Master, a dilapidated house at 
Baranagore was rented for a monastery in 
September 1886. The description of the 
Math was given by Kali Krishna—later 
Virajananda—who was the first person to 
join the Math at the age of 18. in 1891. 
'The interior of the Math’s ground floor, 
having been unoccupied for a long time, 
was fidl of wild plants and shrubs. It had 
become a haven fCK* jadcals and reptiles 
and no one would go there out of fear. It 
was said diat many years ago numerous 
murders were committed in the house. 
The structure was known as the “haunted 
house’’ and no one would live in it. That 
was why the sadhus in the Math were 
able to rent it for only Rs. 10 a month* 
{The Story of an Epoch, p. 19). The 
Master’s love bound them together and their 
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minds iiad ben opned to a aew vista of 
tbougfat->-tbou^ ot iiHiH ilkminatiOB. Hie 
Master had finaly plaaitod tlie living seed 
ot spirituality m their hearts. They became 
possessed of deep faith about the reality 

spiritual bliss and they staked everything 
for that high purpose of life. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the abject poveity and other mcon- 
veniences of life, they struggled hard to 
enter into the inner sanctuaries of tiieir 
souls through their sheer strength of 
character, manliness, and purity of vision. 

1 hey were never exclusive ; being trained 
by the Master, they maintained their liberal 
altitude throughout. The Master used to 
say. 'One should not think “My religion is 
the right path and other religions are false” \ 
As many views, so many paths. God can 
be realized by fdlowing any path provided 
the seeker is sincere. 

In every epoch a few men have formed 
into a nucleus of Light; men who can be 
called the messengers of God. The 
individual person is something entirely 
peculiar and mystic, not in the biologicai 
or psychological or social sense, but in 
the spiritual sense. Man in his essence is 
divine. This invisiUe, non-ph]^icaI 
ingredient in man, die real self of life, is 
the storehouse of all pow«% and excellences. 
Once man is able to tap bis divine energy, 
he will be free from bondage and misery. 
These disciples of the Master at this Math 
were to vindicate the gjloty, majesty and 
dignity ot eftvine lifb. The manifestation 
of inner streng^ through spiritual practice 
is'the peg on which lud^s the entire future 
of'life and civilizatkm. It is not only the 
most orighial conbibatian of Ibis griiup in 
recent times, but Mso veiy pragmatic and 
hence of momentous importmice. It does 
help us to teshape mt deUiay deqpenmg 
our spiritual consciousness.. It affords us 
the greatest consolation in suffering. Iteice, 
we find thm the divinity eff man and his 
spiritual develoinnmtt oocu|Hes the most 


pivotal poskkm, as it almie thakes us tmAy 
\aafpfi Upon this rod; spirituM insist 
the entire philosophy ot the iUamkiitbna 
Ordo' was clearfy spelled out 1^ Swaimii: 
'First, let' us be Gods, and then help otfams 
to be Gods. Be and make. Let this be our 
motto* {Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
ananda, vol. 4, p. 297). Swami Vivekanmuta 
was never tired of exhorting the glory ot 
divine life. To focus our attention in our 
inner divinity and to carry the struggle to 
manifest it is a claiion call df Swanuji to 
one and all. Every ^nume attempt to help 
humanity in all sphere of life has to accept 
this most important point of inner growth 
which makes other growth possible. It is 
man’s idea of man that determines the 
attitude of life, and it is this attitude of life 
that shapes his future. Hence, man’s idea 
of man is very vital for the growth of 
civilization and its continuity. The same 
Gredr idea of man. which accounts for 
Greek civilization’s rise and culmination, is 
also the explanation of its strange and 
tragic fate. Hellenism was betrayed 1^ 
what was false within it’ {The Ancient 
Mediterranean View of Mon, Arnold J. 
Toynbee, pp. 3-4). 

This monastic movement had certain 
unique features. This group was all 
edurated and came from respectable 
families. They used to practise various 
disciplines without becoming narrow and 
paro^al. ReMgion has to be lived rather 
than talked about. ‘My mission is to show 
that religicm is everything and in everything’ 
{Compete Works o/ Swami Vivekananda, 
vci. 5, p. 132). By' having this broadest 
view ai reiigton. this group emancipated 
nriig^on from distortion and unhealthy 
associatiems resulting from primitive 
supeistitiomi. iddatiy, etc. They lived 
life in tune with the Spirit and through 
tiwir example they extolled the beauty of 
rdigion as a liberating force for man in 
the highest sense of the term. In their 
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catholic outlook they encompassed every 
valid tradition. Having intimate knowledge 
of the unity of existence, this brotherhood, 
following Sri Ramakrishna’s vision, took 
upon themselves the privilege of serving 
the world by looking upon everytme* as a 
manitestation dT the Divine. There was no 
dichotomy between the spiritual and the 
mundane. 

Hence, this brotherhood of mcmks 
headed by Swami Vivekananda. gave the 
human mind a sense of higher ' direction, 
which was explained in his motto of the 
Order in later years as. Tor the liberation 
of one's self and for the good of the world.’ 
The essence of Vedanta was practised in 
every*day life. They infused dynamism in 
every aspect of life. 'Service to man is 
^ervice to God* became a redemptive 
gospel for the regeneration of humanity. 

The power of thought.’ says Bertrand 
Russell in his Principles of Social Recon¬ 
struction, *in the long run is greater than 
any other human power.* In all great 
epochs of history, such great illumined 
souls who move men, move the world for 
absolute peace and security. The only 
real revolution is in the enlightenment of 
the mind and the improvement of 
character; the only real emancipation is 
individual and the only real revolutionists 
are philosophers and saints* (The Lesson 
of History, by Will and Ariel Durant, 
p. 72). History is mainly ‘a collection of 
crimes. follies and misfortunes* of 
mankind. This is the view of Saint 
Augustine. Voltaire. Gibbon and many 
others. Rightly. Thomas Carl^e says in 
his Sartw Resartus, ’Perhaps the most 
remarkable incident in modern history is 
not... the Battle of Austerlitz. Waterloo. 
Peterloo. or any other battle, but an incident 


passed carelessly over by most Historians, 
and treated with some degree of ridicule by 
others; namely, George Fox’s making to 
lumself a'suit of Leather. This man. the first 
of the Quakers, and by trade a shoemaker, 
was one of those to whom, under purer or 
ruder form, the Divine Idea of the 
Universe is pleased to manifest itself, 
and... who are therefore rightly accounted 
prophets. God-possessed.* 

Baranagore Math was indeed a spiritual 
laboratory where they did superhuman 
struggle to discover their inner divmity. 
This search for higher values of hfe was 
never noted by history. They were 
unknown till the advent of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda in the West. A spiritually mspiied 
minority alone is capabte of creating a new 
wave of enthusiasm m the racial con¬ 
sciousness. They act as saviours of the race 
by projecting the abiding values of the 
Spirit as opposed to the \iaiues of the flesh, 
which fails to rouse our emotion. 
Baranagore Mafii under tHe leadership of 
Swami Vivekananda gave the Nation the 
fruits of their spiritual insight. A compre¬ 
hensive message of life was given to the 
people who found his total view of life very 
inspiring. It was spiritually satisfying, 
intellectually justifying and emotioimlly 
inspiring. The nation was stirred to its 
very depth and followed him. ’The great 
man of the age,* says Hegel, ‘is one who 
can put into words the will of his age. 
tell his age what its will is, and accomplisii 
it. What he does is the heart and essence 
of his age; Im actualizes his age’ (Whtg is 
Histtny ?, by E. H. Carr, p. 48). 

In this Centenary ceLebratiem of the 
Ramakrishna Order, we pay our respectful 
homage to the heroes of the Spirit who 
created history at Baranagore Math. 



NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 

FLY ONWARD, O BIRD 


Recently the Prabuddha Bharata editorial 
office received an invitation card from one 
of our Centres in U.S.A., the Vedanta 
Society of Northern California. It is a 
general invitation to the spiritual sessions 
lor the month of February 1987 and to the 
celebration of Shivaratri, the night 
dedicated to the Lord Shiva. There is 
nothing new in the lecture schedules. But 
what immediately impressed the reader 
was the back page of the card where a full 
poem of Jalal al-Din Rumi was quoted. 
The poem is ‘Fly Onward’. 

Why does the spirit not fly to its home, 
when the voice of the Divine Majesty is 
heard, with a fair message to the soul, 
saying: ‘Ascend’ ? 

How should the flsh not spring swiftly 
into the water from the dry land, when it 
hears the sound of the waves from the 
limpid sea ? 

Why should a falcon not leave its prey 
and fly toward the King, whrai it hears the 
call to return, from drum and drumstrap ? 

Why, like a mote in the sunbeams, should 
not every Sufl begin to shine forth in tiie 
sunshine of immortality that it may snatch 
him away from mortality ? 

He gives sudi grace, beauty, and newness 
of life, that he who turns aside from Him 
brings affliction on himself and is in error. 

Fly, fly onward, O bird, toward the 
abode whence thou didst come, for thou 
hast gone forth from thy cage and thy 
wings are spread forth: nuUce thy journey 
from the Inradcidi water to the watn of life. 

Return toward the spirit’s home, from 
the place to which thou didst mter in. Cto 
on thy way. O soul, ior we also are 
coming from this world of separation to 
that w(»ld of union. 

Until when, like childroi. shall we fill 


our skirt with dust, stones, and potsherds, 
in tfai* earthly world ? Let us leave the 
dust alone and let us fly toward the 
heavenly {daces. 

« —^Jalal al-Din Rumi 
Sufi mystic. 13th Century 

Ramakrishnites, or the fcdlowers of 
Ramakrishna Vedanta could do that This 
respect for seers, for mystics, for the 
realized souls anywhere in the world, is 
spontaneous with them. They respond to 
wh^ver there is a genuine message for 
die realization of our innate*divinity. This 
small poem is an incantation which they 
would sing in joy. 

The message is the eternal message— 
‘Fly, fly onward, O bird’. This is the 
message of which the Upanisads repeatedly 
reminded u&~cara eva iti —flare forward, 
O striving soul, this is die only message 
for you. 

This is the same message of Bergsonian 
dynamism which one scarlet evening 
Tagore heard in the resdess flight of the 
white cranes over the tall poplars of 
Jhelum in Kashmir—^‘Not here, not here, 
somewhere, somewhere else*. In the same 
mood he cried out once again to the little 
bird in us, struggling alone at night to 
reach the other shore of the ocean. 'Yet 
dear bird, dear bird of mine, do not close 
thy wings now, though the way is 
enveloped in darkness.* 

Human beings throughout the ages have 
struggled to reach the realm of absedute 
freedom al the Self. ‘Freedom, freedom is 
the song of my soul*, used to say Vivek- 
ananda. *niB constant rdhain eff Buddha 
was ‘wander alone like a riiinooeros, like 
a lion breaking the fetters of the cage, like 
the wind uaarrested by the leaves’. The 
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ever*free souls. Sri Ramakru^boa used to 
say. are like those Homa birds which are 
conceived and bom in the sky. The egg 
gets hatched while falling from the mother’s 
womb, the Utile bird comes out, and when 
it sees itself rushing towards an impanding 
death on the hard ground, it flies back to 
its home, the ‘Spirit’s home’, as Rumi 
says. It knows how to live in the heaven 
of perpetual freedom unspoiled by the 
least touch of the superincumbent world. 
Such birds are the archetypal symbols of 
spiritual freedom. There is in all of us, 
‘the unlimited sea gull’, as Jonathan 
Seagall heard from within. The Skylark, 
of the English romantic poets and the 
Shaheen of Sufi poets are such symbols of 
the cver-free sliirit of man. struggling and 
escaping from the thousand meshes of the 
body-mind complex. Says the Brhadara^yaka 
Uptmisad (4.3.18): ‘As a hawk or a falcon 
flying variously in the sky is exhausted 
and stretching its wings directs itself 
towards its nest only, even so does this 
infinite entity hasten to the state where 
falling asleep it seeks no desire and sees 
no dream.* 

The song of Shelley’s Skylark is 
incomparably sweeter than all the ‘chorus 
hymeneal* or the ‘triumphal chant* ‘wherein 
we feel that there is some hidden want*. 
The Skylark’s unfettered flight in the 
infinity of the sky is a symphony in itself, 
a reflection of the Absolute Bliss (Ananda) 
of the Self in us. Standing on the sea¬ 
shore of Pisa, Shelley wrote: 

Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest 

Uke a cloud of fire 

The blue deep thou singest 

And »nging still doest soar and soaring 

ever singest. 


The falooii’s fight in boundless 
freedom, like the tempestuous movement of 
the west wind, is also a grim reminder to 
us of our helpless finitude and iron 
bondages ai fife of whi^ Shelley wrote: 

1 fall upon the thorns of life. I bleed 

A heavy weight of hours has chained 

one. too. like thee... 

This fear of bemdage lingers in Rumi’s 
mind, too. He entreats the spiritual 
seeker never to return to the ‘dust’ and 
‘stones’ of ‘this earthly world* ‘which may 
snatch him away from the sunshine of 
immortality*. We are reminded again, of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s story of the woodcutter 
and the holy man. The htfly man asked 
the woodcutter to go ahead and never 
stop. He went ahead and found forests of 
sandal wood. He became rich. Yet he 
did not stop. The holy man asked him 
never to stop even when all the wealth of 
the world was attained. He never ceased 
to go ahead until he reached the infinitude 
of wcahh and bliss. 

This IHtle invitation card is inspiiing. 
It inflames our drooping spirit with a new 
hope and dynamism. Why not give a fresh 
start to our quest. Who knows when the 
heaven would be at our doorsteps ? The 
poem has got a touch of Ramakrishna’s 
passionate cry to humanity, his dear 
children—Realize Ood. Realize God. 
Nothing else matters. That is the greatest 
aim of this puny little fife of ours in the 
'vast vale of tears’, this smtsaric existence, 
his endless cycle of desires and unfulfilment, 
birth and death. Move on. Movement is 
life. He who moves, gets. This heaven-ward 
flight oi the falcon is a fmeta-ste of that 
Freedom, dutt final liberation from all 
daveiy, which is the goal of our life. 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA'S DAKSHINESWAR: 
Bditbd By pRAVXAiiKA AiMAntANA. PubOibcd by 
Ramakriihm Suada Misrion, C-8A, Hauz Kfaas, 
New Ddhi 110016. 1986. Pp. x + 79. Re. 30. 

Sri Ramakriihtufs Dakshineswar is a literary 
pilgrimage to the holy precincts of Dakshineswar 
blessed and deified by the historic life and 
sadfaana of Sri Ramakrishna, the God of this age. 
It is also a mentation on those spots hallowed 
by the radiating divinity and spiritual quest of 
the latest incarnation of God on this earth. As 
the readers turn file pages and look at the 
kaleidoscopic series of coloured photographs of 
the village they take a visionary flight to those 
halcyon days and live for some time with the 
simple, child-like God-man inviting you to make 
the same pilgrimage to Godhead, he himself had 
made a century ago. 

The preface of this beautiful book 
of 79 pages sets forth the objective, ‘Devotees 
of Sri Ramakrishna, too. would love to follow 
his footprints as he lived in Dakshineswar for 
thirty years. Sri Ramakrishna is a vast book; 
Dakshineswar is only a chapter, but a very 
important one. So an attempt Iw been made in 
this book to capture the rarefied spiritual 
atmosphere of the Dakshineswar temple garden 
and the surrounding area as it was in his times.’ 
The book, in fact, is a spiritual quest to Rama- 
krishna’s Dakshineswar The importance of 
this quest is brought forth powerfully in th: 
foreword by Pravrajika Mokshaprana, the 
President Mataji of Sri Sarada Math: ‘At 
Dakshineswar Sri Ramakrishna’s sadhana was 
an all-inclusive endeavour for die emancipation 
of ail beings—an emancipation which did not 
leave out even a single living creature, however 
lowly it may be. No person in the history of 
the world had made suiA an endeavour. He i^ 
the Oakshina-Iswar, a kind-hearted God.* 

'TTie Kali temple of Dakshineswar is the 
fulfilinent of a divine dream. Hie devout Rani 
Rasmani’s mind was all full of miflnisiasm and 
delight at ^ jnospect of die holy pilgrimage 
she was gdng to make to Venares. But the night 
before the jontney, Mother Kali intervened. She 
appeared to the Rani in a dream and said. 
‘There is no need to go to KmU. Install my 
image in a beautiful spot on the bank irf the 
Oanga and arrange for my daily worship and 
food afferiag; 1 dmll manifest aqrsetf in the 


image and accq>t your worship ^ly.* (p. i). 
The temple’s history is fascmating: *A part of 
the piece of land selected by the Rani at 
Dakdiineswar belonged to an ^glishman. In 
the other part of the land there sms an abandoned 
Muslim burial ground, associated srith the 
memory of a Mohammedan holy man. The 
piece of land had the shape of the back d a 
tortoise.' The construction of the tonple 
started in 1847 and was completed in right years 
at the expense of nine hundred thousand rupees’, 
(p. 5). 

The name of the daty in the main temple is 
given as ‘Sri Sri Xagadiswari Mahakali', 
although popularly She is known as ‘Bhavatarini* 
(p. 8). It is here that Sn Ramakrishna one day 
withdrew himself from the 'conventional 
society* and plunged into sadhana for the vision 
of God in the deity. After this vision was 
obtained by means of a death defying passion, 
in the same temple compound he made his 
next Journey to the different aspects of God 
through all the avenues of creeds and religions. 
Here he did his sufi Islamic sadhana. Here he 
had the vision of Christ. Here under the 
Panchavati and in the secluded jungle of the 
temple garden be had the visions of Sita, 
Hanuman, Rama, Lakshman, Radha, Krishna, 
Sri Chaitanya and other divine forms. Again, 
it is here on the steps of the Ganga that the 
brass image of Ramalala became living and 
swam with him. Here his gurus Totapuri and 
Bhairavi taught him. Here saints, scholars, 
devotees, sediers, the fallen ones, the aristocrats, 
and the commoners would throng like bees to 
drink the nectar of God from him. 

The attractive part of the book is its 
photographs. The visual images help the readw 
at once in the spiritual pilgrimage, b total 
there are in this small book 33 plates (30 in 
colour and 3 in black and white). 

The names of different chapters are: ‘The 
Divine Will', ‘Within the Holy Courtyard’. ‘The 
Kuthi, the Nahabat and tiie Room*, The Divine 
Playground*, ‘Gurus in Snccession*, ‘My Life in 
Dakshineswar (in the words of Sri Sarada 
Devi)*, Tn DakshineBWir (in the words of 
SwanU Vivakananday, ‘When the Lotas Blooms 
Bees Comif, 'Bffth &i Ramakrishna in Dakshin- 
eswai', and Tn and Around Dakshineswar*. 
Widi*, eadi duqrter most of the important 
in^lnits assoehded until the fife of Sri Rama- 
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kruhoa are pat forth along with the running purifying and tpirihul power of thia age was 
narrative. Most of these incidents are taken manifested in its fullness through the body of 
from the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna and Sri Sri Ramakrishna. 


Ramakrishna, the Greta Master About the 
room of Sri Ramakrishna we are reminded: 
Thus in the room and out on the verandahs 
Sri Ramakrishna moved about leisurely, making 
the place a centre of spiritual power to bring 
enlightenment to many. Speaking about the 
room he said one day, ‘There has been muc!< 
chanting of the Lord’s name in the room. That 
is why the atmosphere has become so intense”.' 

Even minor detdls and anecdotes associated 
with places in and around Dakshineswar are 
respectfully portrayed. Some of the* information 
regarding the historical evolution of the village 
are quite new. Even those who are born and 
brought up in the village may not know about 
them. 

Mranories of countless incidents during the 
period of sadhana, years of divine ecstasy, of 
the blissful gathering of devotees in the presence 
of the Master, and eqsedally memories a 
silent but intense tapas of Holy Mother insid' 
the small Nahabat crowd our minds as we go 
through the pages When the drcumambulation 
round the holy village is over throu^ the pages 
of this small book, we feel like M., ‘Each particle 
of dust in Dakshineswar is holy, animate and 
living, because of the touch of Bhagavan’s holy 
feet. The trees, the creepers, devarshis and 
hhaklas of this place arc all standing to witness 
and enjoy the nectar of the play of Sii Bhagavan 
They are all a witness to the play of the Avatar’ 

The cover invites you to step down from the 
boat of your pilgrimage on the holy steps of 
Dakshineswar temple. The various photographs 
take von round the village As >ou go on 
reading, you live in Dakshineswar and live 
with Ramakrishna, the kind-hearted God—the 
Dakshina Iswar, whose touch had transformed 
every brick of the temple garden into gold. 
When we close the book we feel closer to the 
dear God as he liked to live in his much- 
beloved temple precincts. 

Dakshineswar is the Sakti-pitha of this age. 
where Ramakrishna had aroused the 'Brahma- 
Rundalini’ of the universe, as Swami Vivek- 
ananda said. It is here that Ramakrishna had 
worshipped Mother Kali in the temple, and in 
his own wife, the eternally pure Holv Mother 
Sarada Devi, as the visible manifrntation of the 
same Cosmic Mother Power of the Universe. 
Here the same Mother Power, the great. 


Sri Sarada Math's publiration of this book 
is signifirant. ft will help establish the glory 
and power of Dakshineswar-on-the-Oanga in 
the world map and inspire the veneration which 
the Christians feel for ]erusaIem-on-the-Iordan 
and Muslims fed for Mecca and Medina or (he 
Buddhists for Bodh-Gaya and Saranath. 

S.J 

GITA ENLIGHTENED: By Yogi Mahajan. 
Published by Motilal Banarsidass, 41 U.A.. 

Bungalow Road, Jawahar Nagar, Delhi 110007. 
1986 Pp. 117. Cloth Rs. 75 and paper Rs. SO 

Scholars and specialists may study the Vedas 
and Upanishads but Oita and Ramayana are 
scriptures for the common millions Oita ha<> 
been translated into 75 languages of the world 
and there are over 2000 translations of it (apart 
from local versions by many Gurus and Sadhus 
for their own coterie) It Is the most translated 
book in the world, second only to the Bible 
(chiefly due to the power of their world-wide 
Empire) There is a Persian translation by 
Dara Shikoh (brother of Aurangzeb) and another 
bv Abul Fazal 

The present work authored by Yogi Mahajan 
is the exposition of the ideas on the subject by 
his spiritual preceptor. Her Holiness Shri Mataji 
Nirmala Devi 

Pandits and priests preach lofty ideals, b' 
says, but their personal lives often reveal contrary 
to what they pi each Shri Mataji is a realized 
soul, whose preachings are her personal practices 
over the long year. (Oandhiji said that his 
translation or interpretation of Gita was based 
on his and his Ashramites’ practice for 40 years). 

Gita is the gospel of full-blooded action, 
desireless action, action without attadiment or 
personal ego. The writer translates the fiunous 
Shloka epitomizing the central idea of the Oita 
in these words- 

‘Do thy work but let tiiere be no attadiment 
to the fruits of action. Let the reward 
not be the motive. Nor fall into the state of 
inaction.’ 

Work is life, woik fa joy. Happiness is a 
by-product of over-busyness. Nature fills on^ 
empty time with disease, worry and fears. An 
over-woiked person has no time to whine, to fait 
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im 

ill, evca to die. Oae who u Iniay in any work 
however pointleis it faai^y; he who does woiic 
for his own betterment or welfore is happier; 
while he who is working for the good of othen 
feels the happiest. Happiness means sdf- 
forgetfulness, that comes through total absorp¬ 
tion in some worthwhile activity. That work 
is beat done, ahen the whole care is about the 
work, with no thought of the result or fruit to 
disturb efifident p^formance. As Gandhiji says 
be who has an eye on the fruit loses the nerve 
to perform the tadr. The wnter gives the 
example of a womui doing the cooking. If all 
the tune, she is thinking of how her cookenes 
would or would not please whom, she diffuses 
her attention on the cooking job and the quality 
suffers. Or take another example. Cricketers 
on the score of 90 plus often get out, for the 
thought of the coming century diffuses their 
concentration on the present ball. Or take 
another example, the hare runs faster than 
the hounds, but they always catch it. Why ? 
It again and again looks back to see the out¬ 
come—^the fruit. Nor is a person doing his 
best with no thought for the outcome or fruit a 
loser. As Gandhiji says, he reaps ten times 
more (the exception is the pretender who uses 
this pose to gam ten times more). 

One merit of this work is that the writer is 
refreshmgly frank, no inhibition in the interest 
of Mahatmaship. Says he, the author of Gita 
was Veda Vyasa, who was an illegitimate child 
of a fisherwoman (a Shudra). Orthodoxy 
would slur over such a matter. Or again, Janak 
was a man of action, (ruling over a kingdom, 
sitting on a golden throne). His ocample negate<> 
the practices of ascetic orders, who seek 
enlightenment through renundation of work. 
‘Escapism is not renunciation. Retiring to a 
mountain cave or changing the colour of clothes 
does not bnng reahsation. For the egoless one 
there is nothing to renounce.' 

The writer (or Great She beyond) is no kill¬ 
joy, out of tune with life and laughter. Says he: 

‘A realised person is bubbling with laughter. 
He does not know how to confrol his laughter 
or bow to hide his joy. Meditation is the art 
of rejoidn| in life; it is for life, not anti¬ 
life (no mourning philosopher this). 

Aguin there is no touch of fanatkism or 
exclusiveness. 

All want to reach the top. There are many 
routes to it. All Prophets illuminated one or 
the other aspects of the divine. No single 


Prophet revealed everything. Hence to come 
to terms with reality, a Hmdu most know the 
message of Muhammad, of Christ, of Buddha-— 
and vice versa’. This is cosmopolitan religion, 
suited to the space age. 

There are hordes of bogus Gurus around, 
some exported too (Mataji is a genome realized 
soul). ‘To ensure clientele, fake Gurus say 
exotic things about meditation'. Their sayings 
are so obscure (and confused) that the ignorant 
think th^ must be veiy profound. 

Or again, ‘Somebody has the power to 
produce ash out ol hand, oi Swiss watches 
from the air and you arc enchanted—sold. 
These enchantments lead you astray.’ 

Reference to a nval Guru is too transpareut; 
perhaps there is professional competition even at 
the top. 

Ego is the cause of all our tiouble. Even 
Radha is jealous ol the tiutc (Bansuii), as it is 
in touch with Knshna's lips, li has no ego. 
It lets the Master play on ii any tune that He 
pleases. So that egoless man is happy, who 
bows his head to the will of God, whatever 
destiny, He sends. 

The author laments, ‘Even today, the fanatic 
devils are, in the Name of God, working oui 
their Satanic plans to dostinv the peace—of the 
world. Lithei they aic on the ego trip to 
destroy others, or on a .super ego nonsense to 
destroy themselves'. 

‘God’, says the Gua, ‘lives in the heart of 
all beings'. Life's goal is self-’-eaiization or 
realizing that God within. A separated drop 
(soul) dries up and is miserable, if remerged 
in the ocean (Cosmic Foicc of God), it has the 
feci of Eternity. That is all Bliss. Ignorant 
man (and that's ncaily the whole humanity) is 
like the blind philosopher, searching in the dark 
room for the black cat, that is not there. 

Fieud, according to the author, is a half-baked 
intellectual, who reduced all humans to sex 
points. Western world has accepted his thesis 
as gospel ‘as if he were greater than Christ, 
because be supported human failings and 
human weaknesses.’ 

Arjuna said, ‘O Lord Supreme, 1 yearn to 
see Thy Divine Form'. Krishna gave him the 
Divine Eye to see and told him that countless 
beads, anns, ^etts etc were the image of God; 
meaning humanity is God and that the service 
of human beings is the true service of God. 

This work is not the dry-as-dust treatise, as 
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a itligion-baied book is expected to be. Rather 
it make* pleanirable reading. Some of its 
pointed aentenceg caa be Quotable Quotes; for 
instance; 

‘Nothing comes from nothing, it never can. 
You have to lose something to gam eveiything'. 

‘After every five days, die donkey puts on 
the wings of a bird* (referring to weekend 
holidaying in the west) 


‘LxkA at flowers, they arc dying tomonow, 
but every minute they live they are emitting 
fragrance to yon*. 

‘The current of life flows. It never looks 
back.’ 

P. O. Shastm, M.A. (double) M.O.L (Sanduit) 
hmeritus Profestor oi Divinity end Retd. Vice- 
Principal of Government College, Chandigarh. 
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RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SEVASHRAMA 
VRINOABAN 

Rrpuai For April 1985 To March 1986 

Begun in 1907 as a small homoeopathic 
dispensary the Sevashrama has now grown into a 
121-bed allopathic hospital and an important 
monastic centre. I'he hospital has departments of 
general surgery, ophthalmology, general medicine 
and a homoeopathic outpatient clinic. Tlic 
general surgery department performs a wide 
variety of operations, having a neurosurgeon also 
among its staff. Facilities exist for conducting 
electrocardiography, radiography, physiotherapy 
and laboratory tests. An 8-bed ward is provided 
lor cancer patients. The emergency department 
is a boon to the public, conducting medical and 
surgical service round the clock. A well-equipped 
eye department is a special feature of this hospital. 
The Pidlimangai (Integrated Rural Development) 
scheme has been rendering free service to the 
poor people of ISO villages in Mathura district. 
The nursing school, which has been functioning 
unce 1980 offers a 3-year course in nursing and 
admits 10 students every year. As a part of the 
training m the nursing school and also for toe 
benefit of the people of toe area toe maternity 
service has been started since 14.1.86. 

Dunng the period under rqiort, the Sevashrama 
tieated 2,12,844 outpatients (new: 43,276) all of 
whom received free consultaticm and medicines. 
The number of inpatients treated was 3,188 of 
whom 31% received free treatment which was 
subsidized to the extent of 75% for toe rest of 
them. The number of surgical operations 
conducted in the hospital was 581. A total 
number of 50329 patients (new 30,621) were 
treated under toe Fallimangal (integrated rural 


development scheme) all of whom received 
uinsulation and medicines free. 

Besides medical service the Sevashrama has 
made permanent arrangements for supplying 
drinking water through taps fixed on the 
.Sevashrama boundary wall on toe niain road side 
to the people and also from a big trough to toe 
cattle. The Sevashrama provides shelter on 
temporary basis to sadhus and Vaishnavas in its 
old buildings. It provided tree stationery to 416 
poor students, helped toe poor through financial 
assistance, and by providing clothings etc. 

Immediate needs: It should be noted that toe 
Sevashrama does not ask for or receive any 
financial help from the government lor the 
maintenance of the hospital and depends solely 
on the help received from the benevolent pubhe. 
A donation of Rs. 50,(X)0 towards the maintenance 
ol a hospitai-bed may be made as an endowment 
in memory of someone. Donations may also 
be made for any of the items mentioned under 
Future Plans given below. The immediate need 
is to buy certain essential equipment and to 
wipe out the accumulated deficit of Rs. 2^9,186.87 
(as on 31.3.86). 

Future Plans: 

A. Construction: 

1. Intensive caiw unit with 
attached laboratory etc. 

2. Modificatioiu in operating 
room complex and wards 

3. Completion of hospital roof 

4. Staff quarters 

5. Maternity Blodi 


: Rs. 2,15.1300 

i 

: Rs. 130,000 

: Rs. 1,50300 
: Rs. 330300 
: Rs. 1030300 
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B. Equii^nem: 

1. Ceiling opemtion lainp Ri. 40X100 

2. Some eiaential ioatrumenta 
for genenlp orthopedic, 

ENT, (^thabnology and 

neuro aurgery depa^enU Ra. 1,94.000 

3. Operating microscopes Rs. 2.00.000 

4. Spectrophotofluromcter, 

automatic slide-sUuning 
machine, refractometer, 
blood gas analyser, elec¬ 
tronic cell counter, electro¬ 
phoresis unit, slide counter Rs. 3,12X100 

5. Angiomat 3000 Viamonte- 

Hobbs injector Rs. 3X10X)00 

6. Florobrite Tri Mode cesium 
idodtde image-intensifier 

with TV Rs. 5,00,000 

7. For Maternity Deparbnent Rs. 5,00,000 

8 For Intensive Care Unit: 
central monitoring cardio* 
scople, defibrillator, pace¬ 
makers etc. for 8 beds Rs. 6,00,000 


9. For Laundry : Ra. 2.70X100 

C. Endowment* 

Endowments for maintenance, 
purchasing of medicines and 
other requisites for Palli- 
mangal (Integrated Rural 
Development) work . Rs. 5.00,000 

For 39 beds : Rs. 19,50X100 

For hospital maintenance fund ; Rs 42,30,692 

For building maintenance : Rs. 1,99,250 

For Goseva fund (dairy) : Rs. 1X14,228 

For land development fund : Rs. 1,00,000 

For hospital development fund : Rs. 4,77,800 

For School of nursing * Rs. 3X12,8(10 

For maternity department : Rs. 11,00X100 

For hospital movable properties 

fund '• Rs. 10X10,000 

For general relief and welfare 

fund : Rs- 1,00,000 

For Mission workers’ fund : Rs 5,00,000 
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JNANA YOGA 

(Class lectures delivered in America) 

By 

Swann Vivckananda 
No. 1 1 Sadhanas or Preparations 
(Concluded) 

A pure heart sees beyond the intellect, it gels inspired; it knows things that 
reason can never know, and whenever there is conflict between the pure heart and the 
intellect always side with the pure heait, even if you think what your heart is doing 
is unreasonable Reasoning will come later on Even though ^it may be every instant 
desiring to do good to the poor, and your brain may tell you that it is not pohtic 
to help these pour men, yet follow youi heart, and you will And that you make less 
erior than by following your intellect. The pure heart is the best mirror for the 
reflection ol truth, so all these disciplines aic purifying the heart, and as soon as 
11 IS pure all truths flash upon it m a minute, all tiuth in the universe will be there 
in your heart it you are sufficiently pure 

***** 

HAR1H, OM 

(The Skandopanishad of the Yajui Veda) 

Ihe Peace Chant 

Om' May He protect us both , may He be pleased with us; mav we develop 
strength , illumined may our studies be. May there he no dispute 

Om! Peace. Peace, Peace' Harih, Om 

Om! O Mahadev' Ihrough a small fraction of Thy (boundless) grace, 1 am 
iiiiniuital, I am Vijnana ghana (all-wisdom, the Universal consaousness, boundless 
and pure), I am blissful. What is there higher than this! 

Truth shone not as truth, because the mind was not pure By the deatli of 
the (impure) mind, Han is all-wisdom As mv nature also is all-wisdom. 1 am birthless. 
What IS there higher than this! 

All non-atmic, non-real things (/oda) vanish like dream. He who sees the real 
and the non-real, that immortal One (Achyuta) is by nature all-wisdom. He, verily, 
lie is the Great God (Mahadev). He, verily, he is the Great Hari. He, verily, he is 
the Light of all lights. He, verily, he is the Great Lord (Parameswara). He, verily, 
he IS the Brahman 1 am that Brahman There is no doubt (about this) 
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S?T to 8ii Hi; ffiTTl inw 5f, BTi’iaiftrw ^ wwi jrfa ifi ititipt v^o ; 
aftr iPFifw ^fm^r fi irft inr ^so Ift 

^y»H I ITT lyp irrir tw ittt i#in% % srflf 1 |f?nr ftrtsirraff firwi 
Rnn wrai 1 1 

8? 8*^ ^ % H«r, gif, ^«5, fprw wft f^«wi aft^ snwTsrf am, 

rniftr Wf VT ^ | aft aftaft ^ s^rfftia aftT arnsiftra mret aaft Tmnal, •nt 

aiftaraff, an I w lift, Birmft am vmaf frr %ait arima 1 1 argmafnff >t a* ^ntro fmnit 
farrar', a# ffammaa aa, *to aawfT ar^l, ^Boftwwa ‘^', it* mflvan sara 
arrTa wrftraaa aTf^-raanf % am a^Rta 1 1 
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PROLETARIAT! 

WIN 

EQUAL RIGHTS 

Swami Vivekananda 

Pp. xii+68 Rs. 2.00 

**We (in India) are to solve the problems of the Shudra. ... but 
oh, through what tumults 1 through what tumults!” 

Swami Vivekananda (Quoted by Sister Nivedita) 


When our country today is passing through the most momentous 
revolutionary transition in ^r long history the inspiring' utterances 
of Vivekananda relating India's socio-political transformation, which 
constitute this small book, will help our people to achieve revolu¬ 
tionary social dianges, while holding fast, at the same time, to the 
eternal spiritual and humanistic vision of the Indian sages. 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 
5, Dehi Entally Road 
Calcutta--700 014 
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Our New PubUeations: 

A BRIDGE TO ETERNITY 

Sri RamakrisliDa and His Monastic Order 

An anthology consisting of articles published in Prabuddha Bharata over past 90 
years, in commemoration of the ISOth Birth Anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna and the 
Centenary of the RamSkrishna Order. 

Pp. XXII+S38 with 32 illustrations. Rs. 50/- 

VEDANTA : VOICE OF FREEDOM 

by 

Swami Vivekananda 

A compilation of Swamiji's own words on the subject from The Complete Works of 
Swami Vivekananda. 

Pp. 328 Edited and with an Introduction by Rs. 27/- 

Swami Chetanananda 
Foreword by Christopher Isherwood 
Preface by Huston Smith 

8HVETASHVATARA UPANISHAD 

with the translation of Shankaraebarya’s Commentary 

by 

Swami Gambhirananda | 

Pp. XVH213 Rs. 12/- 

TALES FROM VIVEKANANDA 

Retold by I 

Swami Ishatmananda * 

Five selected stories told by Swam; Vivekananda fully illustrated in four colours 
for children. Rs. 7/- 
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BOOKS ON SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
AND THE HOLT MOTHER 

Prke I * Price 


Ri. P. 

LIFE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi 

Ump : :^.0D 

Cloth: 36.00 

THE LIFE OF RAMAKRISHNA 

By Romain Rouand Ump : 15.00 

Cloth: 20.00 

K SHORT LIFE OF SRI 

RAMAKRISHNA 4.S0 

THE STORY OF RAMAKRISHNA 
with multi-colour illustralions for 
children 5.90 

RAMAKRISHNA: A BIOGRAPHY 
IN PICTURES 80.00 

SRT RAMAKRISHNA AND 

SWAM! VIVEKANANDA 

By Jawaharlal Nehru 1.25 

TEACHINGS OF Ump : 10.00 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA Cloth : 14.00 

RAMAKRISHNA THE MAN AND 
THE POWER 4.90 

HOLY JAIRAMBATl 31)0 


Ri P 

RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS DISQPLES 
By Christoper Isherwood 20.00 

TALES FROM RAMAKRISHNA 

m 

Retold for Children by Drinb R. Rat 
Ctdour Uluxiretiont by B. CHAiKATAirr 

6.90 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND 
SPnUTUAL RENAISSANCE 


By SwAin Noivbdananda 

roDo 

RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS 
UNIQUE MESSAGE 

7.90 

MESSAGE OF OUR MASTER ' A90 

THE MESSAGE OP 
RAMAKRISHNA 

1.00 

IHE APOSTLES OF SRI 

RAMAKRISHNA 

23.50 

A SHORT LIFE OF THE HOLY 
MOTHER 3.90 

THE MESSAGE OF HOLY 
MOTHER 

0.80 

IN THE COMPANY OF THE 
HOLY MOTHER 

Ump 12.00 
Cloth 15.00 


•ADVAITA ASHRAMA 5. Dehi Entally Road aicutta - 700014 
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SANSKRIT WORKS WITH 

By Swam MatUiavananda 

BRIHADARANYAKA UPANISHAD 
{ftith Shankara’s Commenta-y) 

Deluxe : SU.U0 
Ordinary : 35.00 

• 

MINOR UFANISUADS 

(Panmaliamsa, Atma. Amritabindu. 
Tejabindu, Saxva. Brahma. 

Aximeyi. and Kaivalya) 4.50 

VIVEKACHUDAMANl OF 

SRI SHANKARACHARYA 8.50 

VAIRAQYA-SATAKAM 3.25 

BHASA-PARICX31EDA WITH 

SIDDHANTA-MUKTAVALI 20.00 

By Swtmd Vireshwarananda 

BRAHMA-SUTRAS 

ACXXIRDING TO SRI Cloth. 25.00 

BHASHYA Ump: 21.00 

BRAHMA-SUTRAS 

ACCORDING TO SHANKARA 

BHASHYA Cloth: 30.00 

Ump : 25.00 

By Swami Gambhoaiumda 

EIGHT UPANISHADS 

(with Shankara’*! Commentary) 

VOL. I (ISHA. KENA, KATHA 

ft TAITTIRIYA) 20.00 

VOL. II (AITAREYA, MUNDAKA 
MANDUKYA WITH KAR1KA 
ft PRASHNA) 25.00 

BRAHMA-SUTRA-BHASHYA 

OF SRI SHANKARA 55.00 


ENGUSH TRANSLATIONS 

By Swami Gambhirammda 

CHANDOGYA UPANISHAD 
(with Shankara’s Commentary) 

Deluxe 
Ordinary 

ISHA 
KENA 
KATHA 
MUNDAKA 
PRASHNA 
AITAREYA 
TAITTIRIYA 

MANDUKYA UPANISHAD (with 
Karika of Gaudapada and 
Shankaia’s Commentary) 
BHAGAVADGITA 

(with Shankara’s Commentary) 

Deluxe 

Oidincry ” ” 

By Swami Swarupmanda 
SRIMAD-BHAGAWADOTTA 

Cloth: 

Ump: 

By Swami Vimuktananda 
APAROKSHANUBHUn OR 
SELF-REALIZATION 

By Swami Afikhilananda 
VEDANTASARA 

THE MANDUKYA UPANISHAD 
(with Karika of Gaudapada and 
Shankara's Commentary) 
DRIG-DRISHYA-VIVEKA 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 
ASTAVAKRA SAMHITA Cloth 

Ump' 


43.00 

35.00 

150 

3.90 

5.50 

2.50 
2J0 
3.75 

7.50 




55.00 

45.00 


18.00 

1100 


5.90 


5.75 


15.00 

5.00 


12.00 

8.50 


ADYAITA ASHRAMA 
S DEHl ENTALLY ROAD 
CALCUTTA-TOOOU 










SWAMl ADBHUTANANDA 

TEACHINGS AND KEMINISCF.NCT.S 
How a Shepherd Boy became a Saint 
By 

Swami Ghetanananda 


i Pp. 175 


Rs. 40.00 


Michelet wrote in The Bible of Humanity, ‘Man must rest, get 
his breath, refresh himself at the great living wells, which keep the 
freshness of the eternal*. Swami Adbhutananda was one such 
fountainhead of spirituality. 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

S Dehi Enta]ly Road 
Calcutta 700014 


Editor: Swami Ananyananda, Joint Editor: Swami Jitatmananda 
Printed by Swami Kamalananda at General Printers & Publishers (Pvt.) Ltd., 119 Dhatmmtolla St, Cal. 13 
and l^blisted by him for Advaita Ashrama (Mayavati) from 5 Dehi Entally Road, Calcutta 700014 

on May 3,1987. 

Cover Engraved and Printed by Reproduction Syndicate, Caloutta*C 



Phone: 29^898 


Registered No. WB/EC-135 



AN APPEAL 

Ramakrishna Math, Barivha 

Home for the Aged 
(Under Construction) 

Ramakruhna Math, Barisha, is a branch centre of Ramakrishna Math, P.O. Belur 
Math, Howrah. We appeal to all benevolent people, industrialists, businc.^snien, 
charitable institutions etc. for their kind donations so as to enable us to i ompletr 
the project for this much-needed humanitarian service as early as possible. Donations 
may please be sent by A/c Payee Cheque/Dratt or M.O,, drawn in lavour of 
'Ramakrishna Math, Barisha’, and remitted to the addirss given below. Donations 
are exempted from income-tax under section 800 of tlic Income-Tax Art, 1961. 

Ramakruhna Math 
Barisha 

59 Motilal Gupta Road 
Galcutta-700 008 
Phone : 77-7222 

Sy Courtesy of: 

P. B. SIRKAR & SONS 

Jewellers 

Son and Grandson of Late B. Sirkar 
89, Chowringhcc Road, Calcatta-700 020 
Phone: 44-8773 
We have no branch 

Annual Sulucription : India and Bangladesh - Rupees Twenty, U. S. A. - Fourteen Dollars 
Other CountriM-^ 6.00. This Copy : Inland • Rs. 2.00 


Swami Gopeshananda 
President 
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I SWAMl VIVEKANANDA IN THE WEST 

NEW DISCOVERIES 

THE WORLD TEACHER 

(Parts One and Two) 

Volumes No. 3 & 4 

Marie Louise Burke 

_Rs. 50 (X) each \olumo 

These l\so parts cimstitulc the third and fourtli volumes ol’ the si.\-\olumc scries 
now being published under the t ’ oiMll title Vivi'kaminda ui Ihe tl'af ' Anr 

i Discomus, containins much valuable nilormation heretofore unpublished and 
pertaining to Swamiji's life and work hitheito unknown during the \cars 1895 
■ and 1896. 
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PRABUDDHA BHARATA 

AN ENGLISH MONTHLY OF IMF RAMAKRISllNA ORDl R 
Started by Swarni Vivekananda in 1896 


Phone : 29-0898 
Giains. Vedanta 


Publieal'pn olTiee 
5 Delii 1111.41) Ri-iid 
Calcutta-700-014 

Dear Readeis, 

We aie indeed liappy to invite von to join the faiinlv of tiie life-suh cribers 
to Piabuddha Bharala with iinmeduite elTcct even witlioui paving the entiic 
amount of Rs 300 (K) ($ 2tK) joi U S A & Canada and C uO for all other eoiiiitrics) 
at once If would be cnouBh if \ou aie able to pav the anioiuit leisuiely m 
comfortable instalments spiead loei twelve months, 'The instalments need not 
neccssaiily be regular or equal but the last instalment making up the total amount 
should reach us within twelve months from the date when you send your first 
mstalmcnt. 

I'hanking you 

Yours sincerely 
Swann Kamalananda 
Manager 




WdUorM Office 
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Dl nthoiagarh 262524. UJP. 
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FOR CONTRIBUTORS 

1. UupabKdied orighmi utidei of 
nl intereit pertandng to ReUglan. FhOoi- 
oi^y and Coltiire oomiiig from omnpetait 
writer! of iny country an ooniiderad for 
poMicadon in Pralrnddha Bharam. 


2. Ardde ihoaU prafembty not eoc- 
oeed 400D wotda Th^ dionld be ^ped 
with doable space, on one dde only. Hand* 
written MSS. are not normally oonsideted 
for publicadoD for obvioos reasona 


'fhe Editor does not accept respon¬ 
sibility for opinions expressed in aifned 
articles 


4. For quotations, the references riioiild 
Include name of author, title of puUication. 
publisher's name and city, year of publica¬ 
tion. and page number, 

5 MSS. of articles not accepted for pub¬ 
lication are not returned, unless so requested, 
and adequate stamps for the pnnxwe am 
enclosed. 

FOR PUBU8HER8 

hiK/ks preferably in the English language, 
arc reviewed in our Journal by competent 
scholars Publishers are requested to send 
tw& cc^ies of only new puUicatioiis to 
the Editor, in order to facilitate early 
attention. 

Please address all correspondence In 
the above crmnections to ; 

The Boitor 

PRABITDDHA BHARATA 
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Money Order, or Bank Draft, crossed *A/c 
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4. Praimddha Bharata ii posted in the 
first week of every month. Compilaints of 
non-raoeipt may kindly be made daring the 
last week of month. 

5. A ooncesrion of 5% will be allowed 
on some Advuta Adirama pnblicatiom to 
Prabuddha Bharata subscribers only whai 
bodes an purchased directiy from Advaita 
Ashrama. Calcutta. 

6. Please quote your subscribei-number 
in all coirespondenoe 
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sizes for publication in our Journal Adver¬ 
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Prabuddha Bharata has un interoational 
circulation. 

For renewals of subscription, advertise¬ 
ments, and other business matters, please 
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Darsban Agarbatty. 

Our Ambai Kasturi 10010 superior Agarbatty is used by all the Ramakrishna 
Ashramas and other Ashramas for Meditation, all over the world. 


OLD AGE HOME 

(Not a branch of Ramakrlahna Mission) 

Devotees retired or about to retire, male or female, singles or couples or those above 
40 years of age wishing to make a future provision, if having nobody to look-after in their 
old age or those who want to stay away, if seeking to live in a Vanaprastha Ashrama 
type environment for the rest of their lives, in a vast beautiful, charming stretch of land 
on the foot-hills of Dalma Ranges in the outskirts of the Steel City of Jamshedpur 
(Tatanagar) against reasonable refundable contributions for security, cooked food of own 
choice, medical care, care for the invalid, accommodation with modern amenities and 
full freedom to cook own food and move about freely like own homes, for details please 
contact 

President, Swami Vivekananda Seva Trust, on the Bank of Subarnarekha River, 
PO. Snkchi, Jamshedpur-831 001. 

(Note; Swami Vivekananda Seva Trust is a registered public charitable trust with 
branches in 2 States presently engaged in constructing S, 000 flats for the old couples and 
singles and other charitable and philanthropic activities) 

Calcutta office : 46S K-Block, New Alipore, Calcutta-700 OSS, Phone Calcutta 45-009S. 
visiting hours : 8-30 a.m to 12 noon in the 2nd week ofjevery month. 

M.'idras Office ; Sri C. T. DevaraJ, Branch ^cretary, Swami Vivekananda Seva 
Trust, Paramount Gardens, Shaligramam, Msdras-93. 
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Reincarnation 
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An Introduction to the 
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Songs Divine 
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Spiritual Unfoldment 
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My Life Story 

Rs. 

20.00 

Yoga : Its Theory and Practice Rs. 

20.00 

Mystery of Death 

Rs. 

40.00 

Yoga Psychology 
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32.00 
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A History of Indian Music 
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An Inquiry into Psychology, 
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Soul and Absolute 

Rs 
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Myth 

Rs. 
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Ghanasyamadasa 
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20.00 

The Philosophical Ideas of 
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Swami Abhedananda 
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SnKfMik by K. I. Srinlvafs Iyengar 

The Ramayana of Valmiki is as much Sita's saga sublime (Sitayah Charitam Mahat) 
as the record of Rama's righteous life. Prof. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar's Sitayana : Epic 
of the Earth-born is a retelling of Ramayana as Sita's story. It is like Ramayana in 
Seven Kandas of 77 cantos spread over 24,000 iinM. 

Demy Octavo ppxx+686 Limited Edition Hardback Rs. 250.00 

BROTHER UWRENCE: THE PRAOICE OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD 

The Complete Book of The Practice of the Presence of God brings together Spiritual 
Maxims, Gathered Thoughts. Conversations and Letters of Brother Lawrence who 
lived about three centuries ago. This slender volume is of seminal value inspiring the 
earnest seeker of God and bringing the two together. In Press 

THE GOSPEL BUDDHA by Paul Caruf 

Demy Octavo In Press 

SAMATA BOOKS 

10, Kamaraj Bhavan, 573 Mount Road 
MADRAS-600006. INDIA 


THE REVELA'nON IN THE WILDERNESS : BOOK OF SIGNS, 
BOOK OF BATTLES. BOOK OF STARS 

by 

Dr. G. H. Meeb (Sadbu Ekarasa), M. A. (Cantab.), LL. D. (Leyden) 


Excellent Reviaws by: 
Prof. K. Ramakrishna Rao 
Prof. K. Swaminathan 
Agnihotram Ramanuja 
Tatachariar 
Father Bede Griffiths 
M. Pandit 
Arthur Osborne 
Prof. Wijesekhara & many 
others 



1400 pages in 3 Vols. plus 
Supplements, Diagrams etc. 


India: Rs. 300/- 
Foreign: US $40. 00 

for books on: 

Comparative Religion 
Sri Ramana Maharshi 


Mounalayam 
Sri Ramananagar 
Tiruvannamalai 
India 


KANVASHRAMA TRUST 

Kanvashrama 
S.V. Puram 695 145 
Variola, Kerala 
India 
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SRI RAMACHARITANANASA 

(TULSIKRIT RAMAYANA) 
with 

Hindi Text and English Translation 
Price: Inland Rs. 100.00 
Overseas US I IS 
. Packing & Postage extra 

GITA, NAHABHARATA, VEDA, PURANA 

& Other religious books in Hindi, Sanskrit and Enghsh languages & 
PAPER PICTURES & POOJA MATERIAL 
are also available 

MARBLE MURTIS ARE MADE TO ORDER 

NATH PUST^K BHANDAR 

194-Darlba Kalan, Delhi-110006 (INDIA) 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA POST CENTENARY GOLDEN JUBILEE PUBLICATION 

First Meetings With Sri Ramakrishna 

by 

SWAMl PRABHANANDA 

Meeting a great person foi the first time is always a memorble experience—the more 
so when the great one happens to be an lncarnatk>n of the Divine like Sri Ramakrishna. 
In this valume Swami Prabhananda, after elaboratsi and careful research, has recorded 
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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

ETBIRNAL VOICE OF INDIA 

Vidyayd vindate amriam 
‘Iminorlality is attained through Self-knowledge' 

All IS the lettet Om It is explained thus* All that was. that is and 
that will he. IS the Om And also what is beyond all time is venly the Om. 

All this IS assuredly Brahman, and this Atman also Brahman. Thai 
Atman is loiir-looled. 

I he Vaisvunaru, who.sc lield is the waking life, whose consciousness is 
outward, who is the enjoyer of the gross, seven-limbed and nineteen-mouthed. 

I', the first foot (ol Atman). 

'i'hc 7V///VU', whose held is the dreaming iile, who.se consciousness is 
inwaid. who is seven-limbed, nineteen-mouthed, enjoyer of the (subtle) mental 
impre.ssions only, is the second loot (of Atman) 

When the sleeping man docs not desire any desirable objects, nor 
dreams any dream, that state is the deep-sleep state. The Prdjho, whose 
existence is in deep-sleep plane, unified, of ingalhered potential consciousness, 
of the form of bliss only, verily the enjoyer of bliss, whose mouth is knowledge. 

IS the third foot 

Neither inwards conscious nor outwards conscious, nor conscious of 
the intermediary state, nor ingathered potential consciousness, nor (total) 
consciousness, nor unconsciousness—what is invisible, unrelated, unper- 
ceivable. devoid of all connotations, unthinkable, undefinable. essentially of 
the nature of self-consciousness alone, negation of all relative existence, 
peaceful of supreme bliss and unitary—is called the fcnirth foot of Atman. 

That IS Atman. He is to be realized. 



Mdndukya Vpanisad 
(1. 2. 3, 4, 5, 7) 




ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


This month's hoiTORiAL discusses the 
importance ot the respect to Divine 
Motherhood in all women, as taught by 
Swami Vivekananda, in the context o! 
modern times 

Sri G Venkataramana Reddy is an 
outstanding architect ol India and scholar 
in Tamil literature. Mr. Reddy represented 
India in Intel national Conlerencc on Town 
Planning held in Moscow. A senior 
adviser to the government oi Andhra 
Pradesh. Mr Reddy wiites in his article 

I'OJiT SUBRAMANVA BMARATI ANO TIIE 
RAMAKRISIINA-VIVI-KANANPA MOVEMENT on 

the celebrated Tamil poet Subramanya 
Bharali and his significant contribution 
towards the propagation of Ramakrishna- 
Vivckananda ideas in South India. 

In PRACTICAl, VKOANTA FOR TEACHERS 

Swumi Yogeshanunda of the Vedanta 
Centre, Chicago lucidly writes on how 
Vedanta philosophy ot the essential divinity 
of man. can be applied in teaching young 
students The swami worked as a teacher 
m Ramaknshna Mission Vidyalaya 


Narendrapur, one of the well-known public 
schools in India Aiterwaids he also 
worked as preacher and writer m the Rama- 
krishna Vedanta Centre ot London and 
Paris. 

The recitation drama ‘srinvantu visvt 
AMRiTASYA PUTRAH' (Hear ye. children ol 
Immortality) was staged by the students 
of Vivekananda Vani .Samstha. Ramakrishna 
Math, Hyderabad A monk of the Rama¬ 
krishna Order, under the assumed name 
Bodhisattva has authored the drama It 
IS specially meant for public performance 
by the youth on Swami Vivckananada 
Anniversary celebrations, or the National 
Youth Day which is now observed 
(Government ol India, D.O No. F 6-1/ 
84-IYY, Dcpailment of Sports, dated 
17.10.1984) on 12 January, the birthday of 
Swami Vivekananda. 

Swami Chetanananda of Vedanta Center, 
St Louis writes in a fascinating way on 
Sri Ramakrishna's influence and grace on 
the life of his great householder devotee 
Sri AKSllAY KUMAR SEN. 


MODERN TIMES, MOI'HER POWER, AND VIVEKANANDA 

(EDITORIAL) 


A lew years ago a group of visitors from 
differcni countries came to visit one of the 
Ramakiishna Mission centres in India. They 
met a swami and requested him for an 
answer on what was probably a burniofi 
question with them, 'Swami. in our 
societies today a woman gets a husband 
and a man gets a wife almost every year. 
Family is viitually withering. Children 
arc at anybody's mercy. What is going to 
happen to us and how can we change this 


tide *>’ The swami’s answer was categori¬ 
cal: 'If such a condition continues, life in 
your societies will be without peace. The 
only way to come out of this plight is to 
bring about a change in your outlook on 
women. In the West women are looked 
upon and valued as wives. In India 
women are respected and honoured as 
mothers. Culturally and traditionally 
Indians respect the eternal presence of the 
Divine Mother in all women. This outlook 
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will bring a radical change in your 
tradilional thinking. This is ultimately 
the way out for you.' 

Again, last year after an extension 
lecture on ‘Indian Womanhood’ in an 
Indian University, a girl student got up 
with a slightly different kind of question. 
‘Sir. I am a girl belonging to a minority 
community. 1 represented my stale in 
athletics four times in aU-lndia competitions. 
This time when 1 tried to enrol myself as 
a candidate, my guardians resisted. They 
said, “Thus lar and no farther. A woman 
cannot and must not go to that limit”. 
What shall 1 do now ?’ The swami’s 
answer again was categorical, ‘Indians 
learnt to see the world-creating and world- 
destroying Mahasakti, the great Mother 
power in all women irrespective of ca.stc, 
creed or race. During centuries ol foreign 
invasion Indian women could not come 
out lor fear o! attacks But Uxiay Indian 
women have come up boldly and arc 
expressing then higher potentialities in all 
walks ol lile, thus conliibuting not only 
to llicir family but also to the national 
welfare in a hundred different ways. You 
must also do that. You must awaken the 
physical, intellectual and spiritual power 
ol the Mahasakti withm you, by self- 
discipline. hard work and holy idealism. 
Women must develop total independence, 
not just physical and social, but also 
spiritual independence which will make 
them invincible against Hoods ol sensate 
temptations.’ ‘Your words are good’, 
said the girl, ‘But how can 1 practise your 
ideas ?’ The speaker answered. ‘Fust of 
all. you must know these ideas, especially 
from the burning lives of great women 
before you. Do you not remember how 
Rizia Sultana became the first woman 
supreme ruler of India and how she 
captured the throne of Delhi ? Do not 
you remember the women rsis, seers of 
Vedic times, who were repositories of the 


highest knowledge ? Do not you remember 
the great Indian women like Rani Lakshmi 
Bai of Jhansi or Meerabai ? Many such 
great women have been bom in India and 
other countries as well. And then, when 
you feel exhausted m your struggle for a 
higher evolution, you must recharge your 
droopmg spirit by coming in contact with 
holy persons with burnmg characters, and 
the holy texts ot your religion.’ 

If modem women with education and 
efficiency arc suffermg Irom the excesses 
of the women’s liberation movement, 
many others aie suffering Irom the 
strangling hold ol the orthodox and 
fundamentalist ideas, especially lightening 
their noose on the helpless and uneducated 
women folk all over the world. 

The women’s liberation movement was, 
in fact, a reaction against the exploitations 
of the male-dominated societies everywhere 
in the world. The hankering lor psycho¬ 
social Irccdom came to the western 
woman in the nineteen forties us a leaction 
to their subjugation and conilncmcnt m a 
Victorian culture. Betty brieJan’s revo¬ 
lutionary book The Feminine M\stique lit 
the lire ol this conflagration. Women 
demanded and dreamt of an unrestrained 
liberty in a materialistic and permissive 
society. And yet the sense of iailurc 
lingered. Prol. B.A. Caiol ol the University 
of Illinois in a recent lecture in India 
confided that in the West women have 
been treated as ‘objects’ rather than 
‘subjects’ of history. This is nothing new. 
The image of woman us ‘enchantress' 
right from the Greek days of Helen of 
Troy dominated western consciousness 

The Judeo-Christian culture was primarily 
patriarchal. Women were given a secondary 
position. In the Judeo-Christian theology 
Eve is nothing but a dispensable bone 
from the ribs of Adam. Saint Paul writes. 
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Man IS God's honour and God's image Man 
docs nut exist for the sake of woman but 
woman exists for Man and hence there shall 
he this difference that a man shall love his wife 
hut never he subject to her, but the wife shall 
leai and honour her husband, in all obedience 
and awe.l 

Murlin Luther calls woman, ‘A stupid 
vessel'.^ Woman js, according to Herbert 
Spencer, ‘arrested man'.s [t is Protestant 
religion which undermined the importance 
of woman in the western 'culture, and 
Piotestant culture was based on the worship 
ol God as Father. 

One single passage ol the Gospels - the 
beginning of Luke (1:46-48) does honour 
to Mary- 'My soul docth magnify the 
Loid, and my spirit hath rejoit'ed in God, 
my saviour. For he had regarded the low 
estate of this handmaiden* For behold -- 
Irom henceforth all generation shall call 
mu blessed* Here is the root of the cult 
ol Maiy- the Great Mother. Eastern 
uithodox Church of Ru.ssia started worship¬ 
ping Mary as the must holy Mother ol 
God. This IS how they pray: 

I ight ol nu darken soul, my hope, protection 
and iL'lugc I thank thee that thou hast enabled 
me lo he partaker of the Bud> and BIoixl ol 
lh\ deal Son Enlighten the eves ol my heait 
Quicken me Give me tcais ol repentance and 
thanksgiving 4 

India gave more respect to Mother than 
Father. We call our land of birth as 
mutrhhftmi and our national slogan is 
Vandc Mataram and not Vande Pitaram 
Radha's name comes before Krsna (Radha- 
krsna) and Sita’s before Rama (Sitarama). 
In the Vedic rituals, a man would always 

1- Elizabeth Mann. Borgese. Ascent of 
B(>»i(’;i (London Maegibbon and Kce, 1963) 
r 65 

3- Ibid 

Ibid, p. 223 

->• Ibid, p 62 


perform sacrifice along with his wife, 
otherwise he would be unfit to perform it. 

The earliest Indian scripture where the 
supremacy of Mother power was established 
IS the Hff-Vedu. In the Devi-Sukta of this 
Veda, the Divine Mother declares Herself 
as the Primal energy: T am the Energy 
behind Siva's bow when He goes to 
destroy evil lor the good ol humanity.. . 
Those who neglect Me perish ’ This is also 
the voice of the law-giver Manu who sees 
that progress of any .society depends on 
the respect it offers to women: 'Where 
women are worshipped, there the god.s 
rejoice. Where women are not respected, 
there all actions turn inecectual' 'I'he 
Upanesads which generally discuss about ihe 
nature of the Ultimate Reality or Brahman, 
also give us similar ideas The Kena 
Upuusud (3.12) (belonging to Siima-Veda) 
first speaks ol 'IJma Haimavati', of great 
beauty, who came to teach the gods about the 
power ol Brahman. SuKsequently the idea 
was extended in the later Upanisads. In the 
Dtvi Upamuul, the cosmic Mother Power 
says to the gods seeking ultimate knowledge. 
'1 am. vcrilv. the form ol Brahman From 
me all the world ol men and women have 
sprung into existence. I am the void 1 
am the voidless space , I am bliss . I am 
the cessation of bliss . 1 am Knowledge . 
1 am Ignorance I am the creator. I am the 
destroyer.' The B^thvn'hopiumiid says. 
'Brahman (the Creator). Visnu (the 
Sustainer) and Rudra (the Destroyer) all are 
born from Sakti, the Primal Energy 
behind the universe 

Agamas or Tantras do not belong to the 
Vedas, although they date back from the 
penods of Mohenjodaro or Harappa. But 
Vedic philo.sophers accept Agama with 
respect According to l^aivagama, Siva is 
the basis of this universe. Sakti is the 

s* Udhodhan (A Bengali monthly) (Calcutta. 
Udbodhan) BS 1305 p .449. 
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manifestation of Siva’s power. Of this 
Sakti the major manifestations are Cit 
(pure intelligence). Ananda (bliss), Iccha 
(Will), Jnana (knowledge), and Kriya 
(creative energy). That is why Sakti or 
Mother is also known as Chidanandasvaruj^ 
and Jnana-Iccha-Kriyamayi According to 
Sakta-ugama, Divine Mother is none other 
than Brahman, the Ultimate Reality, the 
embodiment of Sat-Cit-Ananda. The 
universe is created Irom the fundamental 
space which is ol infinitesimally small 
dimension (the super dense supernova oi 
astrophysics). It is known as Bindu and 
creations arc vibrations (spandana) of nada 
(the primoidial sound or Word) of this 
Hindu. I'his vibration (spandana) ol 
Agama is iiseli the viksepa (the projection 
power) of Vedanta. That is why ultimate 
Reality in Indian concept is Ardhanar- 
iswara.*' The well-known C/iandi-SaptasiNi 
IS the crowning glory of India’s devotion 
to the Supreme Mother of the universe, 
who comes, at the prayer of her children, 
to destroy evil and save the earth 


I he extremes of the new women's 
liberation movement are being reflected in 
many unusual ways. Hellcn Peek, founder 
and special Projects Director of the 
National Organization of Non-parents 
(NON), remarked in 1976 that many 
parents in the West today are preferring to 
have no children, as they ‘thi eaten the 

happiness of marriage’ and, ‘mean the 

dissolution ol romance and the loss of 
freedom’. Children according to the 

survey of some psychologists have brought 
crisis to 83')J, to 87% of the parents’ The 
results of this extremist thinking m wemens' 
liberation are frightening Families are 

!>• Udhodhan, op at., BS 1336 p 449. 

I- PHP (Japan. PHP Institute International 
Inc) November. 1976 pp 20-21. 


fast breaking. In 1914 there were 100. 000 
divorcees, while in 1970 some 7S0. 000 
divorces in U.S.A were granted, writes 
Rebecca Stanford, Professor of Sociology 
at the University of Nevada. Reno. The 
divorced women leel themselves ‘morally 
condemned as a lailure’. In the pre- 
Iiberation days, family lile. writes Prof. 
Stanford, was not a life of ‘endless fullilment, 
but more a senes oi hurdles to be gotten 
over and duties to be performed. Fulhlment 
was the .satLsfaction of a job well done'.^ 

In today’s pleasure-seeking societies, the 
primary goal is individual happiness ‘In 
this search for individual happiness, 
murnuges lose that cohesive tjuality and 
conflict increases ’ The old glory ol 
motherhood and family stability has been 
lost today, writes German writer Kyeser- 
ling, in a ‘conflict between self-interest 
and duly, between personal ambition and 
social obligation.'!* 

In the last decade ol the nineteenth 
century, Vivekananda reminded the Indians 
that 'marriage' was not for personal 
happiness, but lor serving the great society 
for the good of many, for the welfare of 
many. Sister Christine learnt irom her 
master, Vivekananda. that marriage in 
Indian life is a great austerity, and that the 
strength of great Indian monasticism 
depended always on the austere life of 
the householders. 

The prospect of long years of reanng 
children in ‘selfless dedication' have 
frightened many votanes of women’s 
liberation. This fear has resulted in the 
withering away of well-knit families in 
many cases. EJespite these extremes of the 
liberation movement, the old voices 
persist. Many mothers feel that being 
mother is the ‘profound goal’ and ‘beautiful 
destiny’ of all women. 

*■ PHP. op. at, March 1976. p 3. 

»• Ibid. p. 16. 
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In Indian iradiUon thi!> selfless dedica¬ 
tion to the family and children is the way 
of liberation for all mothers from the 
hundreds oi psycho-physical bondages of 
life. A growing awareness of these noble 
responsibilities of motherhood towards 
children is emerging all over the world. 
Two women leaders admit, ‘Children 
themselves, although objects of a growing 
consumenstically oriented love in the 
modern family, were lost from sight as 
subjects of concern.’ 

Despite some success m establishing the 
equal rights tor men and women, the 
protagonists oi this liberation movement 
have started feeling the need of a change 
in their outlook. Say the same two women 
leaders in the West- ‘Since the early 
campaigns for universal sufferage, women 
have made great strides in society. Equal 
rights and equality of opportunity in 
employment are within reach But women's 
pciception of themselves must change to 
fulfill their future destiny in the coming 
centuryAt the same time there is a 
deeper awareness for the need of complete 
independence for women who feel that 
‘equality’, the much-shouted slogan since 
the French Revolution was ‘just as 
luthlessly disregarded during and alter the 
Revolution as e\er belure.'^i loduy. of 
course, the scene is changing fast. The 
voice lor liberation from the unhealthy 
psycho-social bondages ol a male-dominated 
society. IS being respected everywhere, 
except in most rigid and medievally 
oriented fundamentalist societies. Women’s 
roles as leaders are being recognized. 
Mrs. Betty Williams and Mrs. Maireda 
Corrigan, co-founders of Women’s Peace 
Movement, were jointly awarded the 1976 
Nobel Prize for their efforts towards 
seeking peace in Northern Ireland. In 

JO- PHP, op cit., October 1979, p. 12 

U- Ibid, p 14 


recent years India has honoured two 
outstanding women-scientists as Presidents 
of the Indian Science Congress. Last year 
in 1986 P.T. LIsha brought four Asiad 
golds giving a silver lining, almost single 
handed, to India’s drooping performance in 
Seoul Asian games. The names of 
outstanding women in the fields of politics, 
society and science, in the world today 
arc too well-known to be mentioned. 

• * • * * 

In modern times this respect for the 
Mother Power is making a comeback 
J J. Bachoten in his book, A/\//i, Religion 
and Mi ther for the first lime assened the 
need of Mother Rite idea in this age. 
Psychologist Erich Fiomm in his book. 
Cl ISIS ill Psyrliihinalysis stresses the need 
oi a suLcesstul combination of Fathc* 
principle and Mother rite, for solving the 
deeper psychoanalytical problems ol this 
age According to the C’hinese tradition 
all societies run in a cycle of y'aii and Yin. 
Yon IS the principle ol action, leason. 
father-power, domination, and patriarchal 
tradition Yin is the principle of intuition, 
affection, meditation, love, mutual under¬ 
standing and matriarchal tradition Whenever 
Yan dominates any culture lor a long time. 
It loses Its power at the cvd. until it 
ultimately yields place to Yin 

Physicist Neils Bohr in his Nobel pn/e 
acceptance speech first mentioned the 
need of complementarity ot these two 
aspects in our life— the Yan and the Yin. 
Today this is. in fact, the foundation and 
philosophy of Quantum physics Physicist 
Fntjof Capra deals on this paradigm shift 
from the Yan to the Yin way of thinking 
in modern saence and society as a whole. 
In his Schamacher lectures he quotes the 
famous Chinese wisdom; 

The Yan having reached its climax retreats in 
favour ot the Ym 
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The Vin having reached its climax retr«its in 
favour of the yan.l2 

The reaction against the patriarchal 
Judeo-Christian tradition is also reflected 
in the new attempt to translate the Bible 
in a radical new version iree Irom 'the 
male-bias’. These unconventional transla¬ 
tions are not the product of some votaries 
ot women's liberation but of the National 
Council of Churches (N.C.C), supported by 
32 Protestant and Orthodox denominations 
with 40 million members The Council 
sought to provide Bible readings for 
worship .services that were free Irom the 
'male bias'. Against the old Bible the 
militant feminists have been complaining 
lor nearly a decade. To proponents, the 
hook IS an advance towards equal treatment 
To opponents, the translations are tasteless 
and ridiculous, il not heretical. The task 
of taking the male orientation out of the 
scriptures began in the 197(js Protesting 
women's groups in several Proicstant 
denominations persuaded the N.C.C. to 
establish a Task Force for this new 
translation of the Bible. God in heaven 
IS no longer just the Father but the ‘Father 
(and Mother)’. The Deity is addressed as 
‘Sovereign One*, but never as the ‘Lord*. 
The N.C.C. book of readings, offered for 
‘experimental and voluntary use in churches', 
remarkably affects the imagery and impact 
of many of the best known Bible passages. 
Additions to the original text are printed 
in brackets. For instance. ‘All things have 
been delivered to be by my Father; and 
no one knows the Son except the Father, 
and no one knows the Father except the 
Son and any one to whom the Son chooses 
to reveal him’, (Matthew 11:27) becomes 
‘All things have been delivered to me by 
(God) my Father (and Mother), and no 


one knows the Child except God, and no 
one knows God except the Child and any 
one to whom the Child chooses to reveal 
God.' Again. Then the Lord God said. 
“It IS not good that the man should be 
alone: I will make him a helper fit lor 
him ’’ and the nb which the Lord God 
had taken from the man he made into a 
woman and brought her to the man', 
(Genesis 2:18,22 Old) becomes: ‘Then 
God the Sovereign One said. “II is not 
good that the human being should be 
alone . 1 will make a companion corres¬ 
ponding to the creature”, .and God the 
Sovereign One built the rib which God 
took from the human being into woman 
and brought her to the man*. (Genesis 
2-18,22 New) 13 

Swami Vivekananda found in hi.s Master 
Sri Ramakrishna a complementarv combina¬ 
tion of the transcendence of Siva and the 
Power ol the Divine Mother. Ramakrishna 
became identified with the Divine Mother 
of the universe. That is why in his saluta¬ 
tions Vivekananda wrote —sasaktik nami 
tava pade (I bow down at the feet of yours, 
along with the Sakli fn.separaUe from you). 
That is why he used two powerful bija 
mantras at the very beginning of his prayer 
on Sri Ramakrishna —Om hrlm riam —Om 
symbolizing the transcendental aspect of 
Brahman, and brim representing the Sakti, 
the immanent and the Mother power 
Vivekananda accepted the idea that in 
future Ramakrishna will be worshipped as 
an incarnation of Kali. After Sri Rama¬ 
krishna passed away Holy Mother Sri 
Sarada Devi cried aloud. ‘Mother Kali! 
where did you go leaving me alone!’ 
Today the Kali worshippers of Bengal 
keep almost invariably an* image of Sri 
Ramakrishna besides the image of Kali. 


12- Richard N Ostling's article on ‘O God 
12. The Schumaker Ledum, Edited hy our (Mother and) Father', Tune fNc» York) 
Satish Kumar (London- Abacus, 1983) p 123. 24 October 1983 pp 40-41 
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Swami Saradanaiidaji id ht& book entitle 
Bhurate Sakti Puja said that the greatest 
manifestation of Sakti in this universe is 
the life ol an incarnation. Saradanandaji 
quotes u simile ol Sri Ramakrishna in this 
context ‘An incarnation is like a powerful 
king in disguise who goes out at night in 
the dress ol a poor beggar to look alter 
the weltare ol his subjects. As soon as 
he is recognized as the symbol ol supreme 
power, he retreats into the palace.'^^ 

Vivekanaiida explained this Mother- 
puwci manitested through the life ol his 
Master, ‘In this age the Biahma-kundalmi — 
the Mother who is responsible lor the 
creation, preservation and destruction ol 
the univcr-.e - has been awakened by ihe 
fervent prayers ol Sri Ramakrishna' 
Swami Shivananda, another disciple of Sn 
Ramakrishna, expatiated on this idea, 'No 
wonder the individual kundahni will be 
awakened now' That is why we see 
symptoms ol a great spiritual upsurge 
everywhere 1 he Mother, the Primal 
Energy, is sporting for the good oi the 
world using the body ol Sn Ramakrishna. 
We need have no worry this time.''-'’ Through 
Sn Ramakrishna's life, in fact. India saw 
the regeneration and glorification of Divine 
Mother in all women, irrespective ol caste, 
creed or nationality. Sn Ramakrishna 
raised women to their pristine glory ol 
Divine Motherhood and saved them from 
the age-old exploitations of male-dominated 
societies. 

If in Sn Ramaknshna. Vivekananda 
saw the saviour of the masses and the 
women, in Holy Mother Sarada Devi he 
saw the emergence of the Great Mother 
Power that will purify society by inspiring 
the rise of countless Gargis, Maitreyis, and 

tl' Swami vViradananda liharate Sakii Puja 
(Bengali) (Calcutta* Udhodhan) pp. 36-37 

i!'- Pruhtuidha Bharata (Calcutta) December 
1986. p 501 


such .Other Brahmavadinis— the women- 
knowers of God—of the Upanisadic age. 
To one of his brother disciples he wrote 
in 1894: 

You have not \ei understood the wonderful 
signiticance ol Mother's life—none ot you. But 
gradually you will know, without Sakti (power) 
ihcie IS no regeneration for the world Why is 
It that our countiy is the weakest and the most 
backward of all countries f Because Sakti is 
held in dishonour there Mother has been born 
to revive that wondciful Sakti in India, and 
making hei the nucleus, once more Gargis and 
MaitrcMs will be boin into the world 16 

And Vivekananda's disciple Nivedita 
whom her master offered at the feet of the 
Holy Mother, realized this truth. About 
the Holy Mother she wrote, ‘To me it 
has always appeared that she (the Holy 
Mother) is Sn Ramakrishna's final word 
as to the ideal oi Indian womanhood' 
And Nivedita, in her inquisitiveness 
wondered, ‘But is she the last of an old 
order, or the beginning of a new Today 
we know that Vivekananda was emphatically 
light Following the footsteps ol Holy 
Mother Sarada Devi hundreds of women 
all over the world are coming forward to 
enlighten the world with the development, 
in themselves, of a personality which is 
ancient and yet modern, which is a 
combination ol ‘the mother's heart and 
the hero’s will’, a combination of purity 
of the Holy Mother and the dynamism of 
the Ram of Jhansi or Joan of Arc. 

‘Total freedom and independence is the 
symbol of total womanhood’, Vivekananda 
intensely believed.^* But Vivekananda 

16. lA-tten nf Swami Vivrkananda (Calcutta 
Advaita Ashrama, l%4) p 181. 

II' Complete Works of Sister Nivedita 
(Calcutta Sister Nivedita Girls' school, 1972) 
vol 1. p. 105 

U- His Eastern and Western Admirers. 
Renuniscences of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta 
Advaita Ashrama. 1961) pp. 226-228. 
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knew full well that total freedom means 
physical, mental, and spiritual freedom. 
Unless a person, man or woman learns to 
cultivate a sense of freedom from the mere 
biological demands of the body, the 
thousand cravings of the mind, and an 
unobstructed feeling of the essential 
divinity within, there is no trecdom for an 
individual With the true emancipation of 
women, Vivekananda believed that a race 
ol ‘Supeimen' and ‘Superwomen' would 
emerge in future.!'* And his disciples knew 
that the dream would come true one day. 
Sister Christine, another western disciple 
of Vivekananda, wrote, ‘Some of us believe 
that if Swami Vivckananda's ideas regarding 
the education of woman are carried out 
in true spirit, a being will be evolved who 
will be unique in the history of the world 
As the woman of ancient Greece was almost 
perfect physically, this one will be her 
complement mlcllccluufly and spiritually- a 
woman gracious, loving, tender, long- 
suffeiing. great in heait and intellect, but 
greatest of all in .spirituality ’*<» About her 
master's thoughts Christine wrote- 

1 hk emancipation of women meant to him a 
licedum troni timitalions, which disclose then 
real power This Shakti must be roused If 
woman's power is often foi evil rathci than tor 
good, it IS because she has been oppressed , 
but she wilt rouse the lion in her when her 
fetters diup She has suffered throughout the 
ages This has given her infinite patience, 
infinite perseverence 21 

But who will take the initiative for 
bringing about ths historic emancipation 
tor women Here Vivekananda took a 
step which not even Buddha dared to do. 
‘Am 1 a woman that T .shall solve the 
problems of women ? Hands off! they 
can solve their own problems.’ He saw the 


i‘). Ibid 
3t>- Ibid 
21- Ibid 


weakness of body consciousness behind 
chivalry. ‘Why should I help you ?' he told 
a western woman disciple. ‘That is chivalry 
and don't you see that chivalry is only 
sex ? Don’t you see what is behind all 
these attentions trom men to women 
In his master Sri Ramakrishnu he saw the 
great saviour of women. Jesus, despite his 
Christhood, failed to give ‘woman an equal 
place to man’. He failed, in Vivekananda’s 
view, to rise above the Jewish custom 
No woman was made an apostle with him 
Buddha initially stood against the .spiritual 
emancipation of women. But later on, he 
‘recognised women’s right to an equal 
place in religion *23 

It IS his master Sn Ramakrtshna's life 
which made him utter the prophetic words 
about the great role women were destined 
to play in the coming age In India he 
saw that women hrahtnavudinis would 
appear in future and flood the world with 
India's .spiritual message. Standing on 
the American soil he saw that ‘free America’ 
will one day fulfil this prophetic dream. In 
the Thousand Island Park he prophesied. 

At the present time God .should be woi shipped 
as 'Mother, the Infinite Energy This will lead 
Ui purity, and tremendous cnergv will come 
hcie in America Here no temples weigh us 
down, no one suffers as they do in poorci 
countries Woman has suffered for aeons, and 
that has given her infinite patience and infinite 
perseverance She holds on to an idea It is 

this which makes her the support of even 
superstitious religions and of the priests in 
every lana. and it is this that will free her We 
have to become Vedantists and live this grand 
thought; the masses must get it. and only m 
free America can this he done In India these 
ideas were brought out by individuals like 
Buddha. .Shankara, and othcis. but the masses' 

U. Ibid 

23- The Complete Works of Swami Virek- 
ananda (Calcutta Advaita Ashrama 1972) 
vol 7. p 70 
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did noi retain them The new cycle must see 
the masses living Vedanta, and this will have 
to come thiough women 24 

24. Ibid. p. 95. 


Aad.Vivekananda’s disciples saw in their 
master a boundless faith in the unmistakable 
presence of the ‘Divine Mother, the 
embodiment ot Sakli’ in all women. 


POl^T SUBRAMANVA BIIARATJ AND THE RAMAKRISHN^\ 
VIVEKANANDA MOVEMEN P 

• Cl VfcNKATARAMANA REIJDY 


.Suhramunya Bhurati is widely known as 
the mornini! star oi modern Tamil literature, 
a poet scci and a great patriot But very 
little IS known about the eminent role 
played by him in .spreading the message 
ol Sri Ramaknshna and Swami Vivek- 
aiiunda among the Tamils Therefore it 
will be neee.ssary to know about the 
eircumstanecs under which he came to be 
influeiiLcd by Sri Ramaknshna Paramaham.sa 
and Swami Vivek-manda and the extent 
to which their influences were reflected ip 
his political lilc and writings in the shape 
of soul-.stiiiing poetry, essay.s, stories etc. 

Subramanya Bharuti was born on 
11 December 1882 at Ettayapuram m 
'rhirunclvcli district of Tamil Nadu in the 
lamily of scholars who were living in the 
gloiious Tamil poetic heritage. When 
Bliugawan Ramakrishna attained Maha- 
samadhi. the age of Bharati was little less 
than four ycais His father dreamt of 
seeing him as an English educated officer 
or engineer. But Subramaniam himself 
had no particular fondness for studies. He 
roamed at will in and around Ettayapuram 
and spent long hours with his maternal 
gland father who was a scholar in Tamil 
language. Another great Tamil scholar 
S. Somasundara Bharati who was his 
childhood classmate said: ‘I have personal 
knowledge of the praises bestowed on 
Bharathr.s father for his child’s amazing 


poetic gilt When he was barely eight he 
would compose brilliant verses on the lead 
given by others. Well known vcisiliers 
used to be wondcistruck at this pheno¬ 
menon.’ 

The year 189.1 is notable in the history 
ol the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Move¬ 
ment .Swami Vivekananda sailed ft)r 
America lor expounding the gicalness ol 
Sanatanu Dharniii beloic the Parliamenl of 
Religions at Chicago. In this same year, 
lor a display of his phenomenal poetic 
talents in the assembly ot poets, the eleven 
year old Subramaniam was crowned with 
(he title ‘Bharati’ by the Raja of Ettaya¬ 
puram 

However his faher was unhappy 'and 
sent hi.s son to a High school at Thirunelveli 
town. While Bharati created a stir among 
the student community by his impromptu 
wit and spontaneous versification, he 
failed to get selected for the matnculation 
examination. 

In 1897 the year of triumphal return of 
Swamiji to his motherland, Bharati, who 
was then 14 years old, married a young 
girl of seven. Within few months his 
father died and the strained circumstances 
at home made him leave for Benaras for 
continuing his studies in Hindu College. 
There he completed matriculation examina¬ 
tion and also passed with credit the entrance 
examination of Allahabad University. His 
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Stay of four years at Benaras also gave 
him an opportunity to gain fair knowledge 
of Sanskrit, Hindi and English. In the 
year 1902 in which Swamiji passed away, 
at the request ol the Raja of Ettayapuram, 
he retunied to Ettayapuram as the court 
poet. During this period, the abundant 
leisure at his disposal had been utilized by 
him tor a deep study of the Puranas. 
Vedantic litcrdtiire comprising the Upani- 
sads, the Brahma-Sutras, and the Bhagavad- 
Ciita etc. As this assignment was not to 
his liking, he gave it up in the year 1903. 
hor the hrsi lime one ol his poems was 
published in Vivckci-Hhanu published from 
Madurai In the year 1904 at his age of 
twenty-one, he was appointed us Tamil 
lecluier in Seihuputhi College at Madurai. 
It was at Maduiai, that Bharati came in 
direct contact with a great soul Sri Copula 
Krishna Aiycr who received Swami 
Vivckananda at Pamban along with 
Bhaskuru Seihupathi Ruja ot Raninad 
Sri lyci wui tiien serving us 'lumil prolcssor 
in Native College This poet and scholar 
translated and puhli;>hcd in lamil the 
poem, \Song of the Sannyasin’ ot Swumiji. 
The eh^c Ir'endship ol Bharati with Sri 
Copula Krishna Iyer must have given him 
a golden opportunity to know in detail 
about Swuini Vivc-kununda and his Curu 
Sri Kamakiishnu Paiumahamsu. So long as 
he lived in Madurai, Sn Gopalu Krishna 
Iyer had been his admirer and well-wisher. 
When Bharati decided to leave the post of 
lecturership. Copula Krishna Iyer intro¬ 
duced him to his good friend Sn G 
Subramanya Iyer who was then the Editor 
oi the famous larail national daily Swadesa 
Mitran. G. Subramanya Iyer was one of 
the earliest disciples of Swamiji. On the 
evening ot Saturday 13 February 1897 
Swamiji addressed a very large audience 
in Pacchiyappa's Hall on ‘The Vedanta in 
Its application to Indian Life’. G. Subra- 
manya Iyer was one of the eminent men 


who were seated on the platform on that 
day. Under Subramanya Iyer, in the 
year 1904 Bharati was given an assignment 
as sub-Editor of Swadesa Mitran. G. 
Subramanya Iyer was also one of the 
important functionaries of Tnplicane 
Literary Society and Madias Social Reform 
Association which enthusiastically provided 
platform lor Swamiji lor spreadmg the 
message of Bhagawan Ramaknshna during 
his first visit to Madras, as un unknown 
Panvrajaka, and during his second and 
last visit, as an intcrnatiunaily known 
monk. Especially Triplieane Society is the 
lirsl organization which inlioduced Swamiji 
to the citizens of Madias. 1 hrough G. 
Subramanya Iyer, Biiuiuti came m direct 
contact with other ardent disciples ol 
Swumiji. that is, Alagiu Singa Pcrumal 
(more known as Alasinga Pcrumal, most 
loved disciple ol Swumiji). H. Rajam Iyer 
(first Editor ol Prahuddfia Bharata), C 
Nunjunda Rao. Mandupum Snnivasachaiiar ; 
M. P. Tiiumaluclianur, S. N Thirumala- 
chariui, S. Doruiswumi iyer. Prot. 
Sundararama Iyer, P. R. Sunduru Iyer, 
Ihyagi Subramanya Siva etc This chain 
of acquaintance with ardent Vivekanandists 
of the South, ultimately resulted in 
Bharati’s becoming one among the inner 
circle ol the disciples ot Swamiji who look 
the diksa (vow) to .spread the message ol 
Sn Ramaknshna under the guidance oi 
Swami Ramakrishnananda, the then Presi¬ 
dent of the Ramaknshna Math, Madras. 
Bharati hightly respected Alasinga Perumal 
who appears to have taken special interest in 
shapmg Bharati as a true devotee of 
RamakrKshna Paramahama.sa and Swami 
Vivekananda. 

As a .sub-Editor of Swadesa Mitran, a 
Tamil news daily, perhaps Bharati's 
writings were confined to only editing the 
news as it was received for publication 
and there was no scope lor exposing his 
talents in poetry and prose writing. There- 
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fore Jii addition to the duties of a sub- freedom movement. His political guru 


Editor oi Swadesa MUrarit he accepted the 
editoiship of a literary monthly journal by 
name Chakravarthi. In the capacity as 
Editor of this monthly journal, Bharati 
came in contact with Mahesh Kumar 
Suima, who was known to Swamiji. By 
his scholaiship Sarma brought the cultures 
oi Bengal and Tamil Nadu closer to each 
other. He hud abundant devotion for 
Bhaguwan Sn Ramaknshna and Swami 
Vivekunandu and wrote their biographies 
in lamil. Several oi his articles were 
published in Chukiavurthi. Amnda Math 
the iamous novel oi Bankim Chandra 
C'huttopadh>aya was translated into Tamil 
l)y Mahesh Kumar Sarnia, and the poem 
‘Vundematarum' which iorms part of this 
novel was tiansiated for him by Bharati. The 
uflcctionatc friendship among them had 
luilher strengthened the faith of Bharati 
in the message of Bhugawan Sri Rama- 
krislina and Swami Vivekananda. 

ihe message oi Bhugavun Sn Rama- 
kiishiKi turned Bharati into a true 
VeduiUist and a great devotee oi 'Divine 
Mothei'. .Sukti The published talks and 
ventings oi Swann Vivekananda turned 
ill 111 to be a great patriot. According to 
Inm hhakti is a part of daiva hhakti. 
As a mattei oi iuct, during those days 
pohtiLS in India revolved round deSa 
hhukli only. Many u time in his writings 
Bhaiati declared that Vivekananda was 
made by Ramaknshna, and that the 
foiemosl maker oi the modem India was 
Vivekananda Ihe sensitive genius of the 
energetic and young Bharati was now 
intlamed with patriotism His heart was 
ill led with sorrow at the ignorant, passive, 
and resigned liie of his people. At the 
same time he was brimmed with anger at 
the tyrannical misrule oi the foreign rulers 
ol his country. He now became a 
'revolutionary’ and .plunged into the 


was Bala Gangadhar Tilak. 

At this stage, in the year 1905, the ill- 
conceived partition of Bengal provoked 
and embittered the entire nation. Bharati 
atteneded the All India Congress Semmar . 
at Benaras. On his way back he visited 
Calcutta and met Sister Nivedita, the Irish 
disciple of Swami Vivekananda. 

This meeting with Nivedita, the fiery 
angel of Indian nationalism, and inspired 
preacher ol her master's universal message 
to mankind, was destined to have a very 
far-reaching influence on the hie and 
poetry of Subramanya Bhaniti. Bharati’s 
contempt ior the foreign rule and foreign 
culture was reflected at this very first 
meeting. According to the biography oi 
Sister Nivedita by Pravrajika Atmaprana. 
'Bharati said he iell that though Sistei 
Nivedita was the Swami's disciple, she 
was a loreigncr Nivedita understood (he 
feeling , so she quietly asked him to get 
lid oi this narrow iceling oi religion, 
caste and creed and gel (he .separatist 
tendency out oi his mind. 'I he words oi 
the noble spiritual daughter oi Swami 
Vivekananda eflected immediate transmuta¬ 
tion 111 Bharati, who now accepted her as 
his spitilual guru and pledged himselt to 
three major ta.sks the political liberation 
oi India, the eradication oi casteism, and 
the emancipation oi Indian womanhood 
Throughout his hie Bharati remembered 
Sister Nivedita with gratitude, indeed as 
Mahashakti herself in a human garb. The 
lollowing poem 'Nivedita Devi’ by Bharati 
will abundantly reveal his reverence for 
her: 

Nivedita. Mother, 

Temple consecrated to love. 

Sun dispelling my soul's darkness. 

Rain to the parched land of our lives. 

Helper of the helpless and lost. 

Offering to grace. 

O >ou divine spark of Truth. 

Mv salutations to You 
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Bharati also dedicated his first two 
volumes of patriotic poetry. Swadesh 
Citangal (1908) and Janma Bhoomi 
(1909) to Sister Nivedila. Bharati wrote: 
‘Who without words, in a split second, 
taught me the nature of true service to the 
Mother and the greatness of sacrifice.' 

On 29 June 1906 Swami Abhedananda 
along with Swami Ramakrishnananda and 
Swami Paramunanda. landed in Tutuquorin 
poit, and after visiting several towns of 
Tamil Nadu arrived at Madras on IS July 
1906. During the stay of Swami Abhed¬ 
ananda at Madras for over a month, Bharati 
appears to have met him several times. 
All the activities of this Swami during his 
slay m Tamil Nadu and Madras were 
covered by Bharati in his journal Indta. 
He also look this opportunity to publish 
the translations ol the various talks and 
speeches oi the Swami, not only in Madras 
hut also abioad. He also penned a lung 
poem on Swami Abhedananda highlighting 
his contributions to the preaching ot 
Vedanta and the message of Bhgawan 
Sn Ramakrishna. 

Now' Bharan's determination was keener 
than ever to plunge into the arduous and 
perilous uiKcrtamties of the Independence 
Movement But all his impetuous contri¬ 
butions could nut be published in the 
rather 'moderate' paper Swadesh Mitran. 
Bharati felt irked and almost imprisoned, 
lu provide a tree outlet for his darning 
words, a new I'amil weekly India was 
launched in 1906 by the patriotic Mandayam 
brothers—Tirumalachariar and Snnivasa- 
chanar who were also the ardent devotees 
of Swami Vivekananda. They were ready 
to spend their large inherited fortunes in 
the cause of the Independence movement 
Ihen came the Congress split at Surat 
session between the moderates and 
extremists. It was hardly surprising that 
Bharati's fiery nature should push him to 
the side of the extremists led by Lala 


Lajpat Rai. Aurobmdo Ghose and fial 
Gangadhar Tilak. He also unleashed 
pointed darts at the spineless moderates in 
politics and the self-centred Indians who 
still kept out of the freedom struggle. 
Even lor making his political views clearly 
understood by his readers he skillfully used, 
whenever possible, incidents from the 
litc of Bhagawan Sri Ramakrishna and his 
parables. One such piece of political satire 
reads. 

At one time when the seasonal rains tailed, few 
devotees met Sii Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
lor guidance as to what to be done when there 
was no ram in spile ot the tact that it was 
mentioned in the Panthanga oi the year, that 
there will he legulai seasonal rains Paramahamsa 
heckled at them h> suggesting that they may 
squeeze ihe Panchangam toi watci , likewise it 
IS ralhcr funny to note that the moderates 
hclicvc that it is possible to save our counliy 
meiiK b\ their speeches. 

The burning ‘Bra/icr ol Patriotism' that 
lighted up the poems of Dharali. fascinated 
even his political opponents. Inevitably 
the British Government came down heavily 
upon the Ironi line extremists in the 
naiiunai polities and imprisoned V.O. 
Chidambaram Pillai, and Aurobindo Ghose. 
I ilak was deported to Mandalay in Burma 
to suffer solitary confinement Ihe net 
was tightened around extremist papers like 
Hande Matarnm (Calcutta) and India 
(Madras). When u warrant was issued to 
Bharati, on the advice of his iilends, in 
the year 1908, he migrated to Pondicherry 
to continue the war against the British 
despotism. Bharati continued the publica¬ 
tion of India from Pondicherry till its 
circulation was totally banned in British 
India in the year 1910. 

Soon after reaching Pondicherry, Bharati 
also launched the publication of a Tamil 
daily newspaper titled Vtjaya, a Tamil 
weekly Suryodayam, an English weekly 
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Baia Bharatam and an English monthly 
magazine. Karma Yogi. But their 
publication had to be stopped abruptly 
by the end ol the year 1910 due to the ban 
imposed on their circulations alw in 
British India. I'hereaiter Bharati had to 
face a hard lite. The spirit of Vedanta 
now inspired him to boldly lace his hfe 
and cling to his ideals even at the verge of 
starvation. Number oi other revolutionaries 
' who took shelter in Pondicherry were his 
only solace. Havmg given up politics, in 
the month of April 1910, Sri Aurobindo 
had arrived in Pondicherry in order to 
begin a long and arduous yoga in his 
selected ‘cave ol tapasya'. Bharati and 

other fellow self-exiles received him at the 
port and made all necessary ariangements 
lor his stay In course of time, these 
scli-cxiles in Pondicherry and else where 
in India tried their best to persuade Sri 
Aurobindo to re-enter politics. But they 
could not succeed. For a period of eight 
years (light upto 1918) Bharati had an 
opportunity to live in close contact with 
Sri Aurobindo and share the iruits of his 
inteiihe sadhanas. These eight years of 
utter poverty and hardship in the life ol 
Bharati was a period ot tapasya and deeper 
study ol Vedanta and Shaktism Writing 
poetry was considered b> him us an integral 
pari ol Yoga sadhana Even during these 
hard days he never lailcd to celebrate the 
birth anniversaries of Swami Vivekananda 
Ihis auspicious day in each year was 
marked with the inflow of poems on Bhakti 
or Vedanta. He also rejoiced by telling 
stories of Swamiji, and Sri Ramakrishna 
to the children around him. Most of his 
songs on Bhakti, Vedanta, Divine Mother 
Shakti and Kali were written by him only 
during the period ot self-exile coupled with 
misery and starvation. 

In sweet and simple Tamil which was 
understandable by all. he serialized the 
biographies of Sri Ramakrishna and 


Swamij] in the journals edited by him. The 
parables and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna 
were widely used in all his writings whether 
on politics, philosophy, religion or any 
other subject. The extracts from the talks 
and speeches of Swami Vivekananda were 
ireely used in many of the articles on 
social reforms and politics. He was not 
merely a poet, but also a forceful essayist 
and imaginative story-writer. In his poetic 
prose on Shakti he begins* 

Rainak.ribhnu Mum said 

It IS possible to ]a> a Icnce on earth 

Is it possible to fence the sk) 

An object can be controlled But is it possible 
to contiol Shdkti ' 

Ihc bud> can be contioiled, is it possible to 
control the file in it '* 

Regulate the ivas ot life, it is possible to conttol 
the mind. 

Shdkti disells in piunu and mind bor this 
Shakti build temple within 

In unothei short poem on Shakti he 
pleads - 

O Mothei, 

Bless me to reach the desiied goal 
Bless me loi iilling with virtue 
Bless me to have noble convictions 
and deteimination. 

Bless me to gain Jnana with Viveku 

With devotion to sou. all my sms shall vanish like 

vanishing ol the dew in the sunlight 

Bharati is a true Vedantist. He advocated 
Shakti-worship without conflicting with the 
principles of Vedanta. In his essay on 
‘Nava Shakti Margam’ he defined Shakti 
as follows: 

Though Shakti-worship is common among 
people, they have not yet understood the 
principles behind it. Gods will not bestow 
blessings to those who worship the images and 
scriptures without understanding their underlying 
pnnciples 

It IS wrong to consider that Parasakti is 
different from Paramatma. In the form of 
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Saku, paramatma creates, preserves and destroys 
the entire universe. Therefore the Saktas. in 
the saguna stage instead of worshipping nirguna 
Brahman in the masculine form, worship 
Brahman in the feminine form as ‘Lokamata’. 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa in his conversation 
always used to refer as ‘May Mother Kali’. The 
tiue significance of worship of ‘Lokamata* shall 
be made known to them. Nava shakti is not new 
to us, but Nava Shakti margam would mean the 
worship with lull understanding of the underlying 
pimciples 

In his article on ‘Bhaktr in Kunnayof’i 
lie says: 

You should be awaic us to what Sn Ramakrishna 
Paramalumsd said Bhakti and implicit belief 
aic the onl\ eus\ wa\s to attain mukli Other 
Lcinsidcialioris will not affect them in the least 
True Bhakti alone is capable nl bestowing vou 
the vision of Ciod It is impossible to attain it 
b, mcic bookish knowledge 

Bharuli in all his writings condemned 
the idlers and vain philosophers who 
earned on their arguments on fate and 
effects of Karma According to him practice 
of Vedanta shall be coupled with tideless 
work. The life of Sri Ramakrishna had 
become handy to illustrate his view. 

Ramakitshna alwa\s used to do 'japam' saying 
that ‘You exist’, ‘Y'ou exist', but 1 am not, 

I am not, 1 am not Do you consider him to 
he an idler'* Ah! Ah>' Ramakrishna created 
Vivekananda And the foremost among those 
who cicated our modern India is Vivekananda 

Alwass man has to woik One who 
suirenders to God and undcitakes any work 
will never feel tired It is needless to say that 
such work Will have strength, speed, superiority, 
beauty and abundance 

Bharati wrote several stories and all of 
them were intended to convey certain noble 
message for the purpose of reforming the 
society or to illrntrate certain truth. They 
are not for mere pleasure of reading. The 
language used in them were always simple 
and forceful. The teachings of Sri Rama¬ 


krishna lie buried in many of the stones. 
‘Chandrikayin Kathai’ is one of the long 
stories written by him for propagating the 
widow re-marriage. Sri Vireesalingam 
Pantulu, one of the great social reformers 
of Telugu desam, is one of the key character 
in this story. Following is the extract 
from this story which reveals the Jivan- 
mukti state of Sri Ramakrishna: 

Finally Somanathaicr got down Irom 
upiitairs and asked as to the matter on which 
they wcie arguing 

Jivjnmukti once attained, will it remain 
peimanent ** Is it possible that one who attained 
It will he again dragged into worldly tics 
This IS the mattci nn which we arc discussing 
Mulhusubba Dikshatar asked Somanathicr 
‘Wh.it IS youi opinion in this matter'*' 

Somanathaici rcplis'ii ‘I do not have adequate 
knowledge relating to Vedanta' 

At this juncture Visalakshi entered the scene 
and asked. M do not believe that ans one in this 
world can become a livanmukta Have anv onc 
iil you attained i< or have seen any one whn 
attained it *' 

Siimanathaiyei inlcivcncJ and affirmed 
'Ramakpstina Paramahamsa was there He wa^ 
a great livanmukta' 

The above cited exlracLs arc intended, 
only to illustrate the deep involvement of 
Bharati in the Ramaknshna-Vivekananda 
ideals and philosophy. 

In matters relating to several social 
reforms. Bharati never totally accepted the 
views of Swami Vivekananda. On certain 
items he was critical, especially regarding 
the eating of non-vegetarian food by 
Swamiji. Yet in most of his writings 
pertaining to social reforms and politics 
and philosophy, Bharati freely quoted 
extracts from Swamiji’s talks, speeches, 
letters and writings etc. Thus non-English 
knowing Tamils were exposed to the 
message of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna and 
the teachings of Swami Vivekananda. 
Sister Nivedita. Swami Abhedananda and 
others who were in the foreffonl in the 
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Ramaknshna-Vivekananda movement in 
India and abroad. 

During eight years from 1910 to 1918. 
the forced leisure had given Bharati a 
golden opportunity to dwell deep in 
Vedanta. The great poems like 'Kannan 
Pattu’ (worship of Krena on all Bhavas). 
‘Panchali Sapathain’, ‘Kuif Pattu’, ‘Pappa 
Pattu', 'Suya Charilam’ (autobiography in 
poetry), songs on Vedanta, Shakti and Kali 
were written only during this period. His 
devotion in the form of patriotism to his 
Motherland is reflected in all his songs 
whether they arc on Bhakti, Vedanta or 
Shakti He had also translated Bhagavad- 
Gita in Tamil verse. Gandhiji wrote a 
foreword when this book was published 
later Keeping Swami Vivekananda's ideas 
as base, he wrote in Tamil an e.xhaustivc 
commentary on Patanjuli Yoga Sutras In 
this attempt he also made use of certain 
othei famous commentaries then available 
on this ancient scripture When this literary 
work was read out to Sri Aurobindo, he is 
reported to have expressed his deep 
appreciation for the work 

I cachings of Bhagawan Sri Ramakrishna 
made Bharati accept the universality of 
Religions. His songs on Bhakli include 
songs on Jesus Christ and Alla. He wrote 
for the young, youth and the old And 
(hey had. during those days, a tremendous 
and the desired impact on the minds of 
people. His writings had turned many to 
sacrifice their all for the freedom of our 
country Even today there are no parallels 
to his soul-stirring songs of Himalayan 
heights. His devotion to Shakti was so 
great that he never cared for his mundane 
needs. Perhaps this exalted state of mind 
enabled him to face life with courage and 
determination in spile of utter poverty which 
would have driven any one else with a 
weak mind to resort to suicide. 

At the end of ten years of bis life of 
poverty in Pondicherry, the revolutionary 


spirit of Bharati was mellowed down, and 
the deep study of scriptures couided with 
sadhanas turned him an illumined soul 
with indrawn mind. As he became 
disgusted of the self-made prison he bid 
farewell to Pondicherry and entered the 
British territory on 20 November 1918. 
At the border itself he was arrested and 
lodged in Cuddalore sub-jail. Happily at 
the intervention of Annie Besant and C.P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar he was released after 
four days He spent two more years of 
poverty at Kudayam,’ the birthplace ol his 
wife Chellammal lin Thininelvfcli distriOl 
His appeals for help to promote a 
publishing venture was met with rebuff at 
every turn. On request he went to 
neighbouring places and gave brilliant 
speeches on philosophy and religion. His 
dynamic and arresting personality drew 
large admiring crowds In the month of 
March 1919 Ik* met Mahatma Gandhi in 
the residence of Rajaji. This meeting 
gravitated Bhatad towards the teachings of 
Mahatma Gandhi, especially the ethos of 
non-violence and non-cooperation It was 
at this crucial time (December 1920) that 
his old paper Swadesh Mitran welcomed 
him back to its fold Bharati was elated and 
he bade farewell to uncertainties, and 
lacerations of enforced idleness. In the first 
quarter of 1921 he seemed to have had a 
premonition that his life would be cut short, 
and his writings were accordingly often 
tinged with the pale cast of other worldliness 
He was often seen to discuss the problem 
of death in his writings and speeches. One 
evening late in August. Bharati went to 
Parthasarathi Swami Temple at Triplicane 
and as usual offered a coconut to the 
temple elephant. Unfortunately the elephant 
which was in rut. struck out at him with 
Its trunk. The unconscious Bharati was 
however rescued and saved by his friend. 
But the shock had done already irreparable 
damage to Bharati’s weak body. Despite 
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devoted attention, on the mindnight of 
M September 1921 which happened to be 
the 29th anniversary of Swami Vivek- 
ananda's address to the World Parliament 
of Religions, he cast away his mortal 
remains to join the realm ol immortals. 

All through his shoit span of life he 
gave his all to his countrymen but got 
little or nothing in return, 

Bharati left behind a glowing and 
imperishable mass of poetr\ which had 
bequeathed a new hope, a new self-confid¬ 
ence. and a whole new generation looking 
forisard to the future. For Tamil literature, 
the 'Bharati age' of renaissance had begun. 
Subramanya Bharati remains, even half a 
century later, the supreme maker of 
modern Tamil literature, foremost among 
the patriots and social reformers of Tamil 
Nadu 

In the stale ol infancy of Ramakrishna- 
movement in South India, the message ol 
Bhag.iwan Ramakri.shnH and the teachings 
of Svvami Vivekananda were iamiliar only 
among a few intellectuals including Bharati 
who knew English Only after Bharati 
began writing, it was possible to bring 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda closer to a 
larger section of non-English knowing 
people through the incandescent poetry 
and virile prose of Bharati Bharati’s 
reverence tor Swami Vivekananda was 
remarkable He addres.sed Swamiji as 
Rajarshi. Sadguru, Srimat Swami. 
Avatara Purusha. Mahajnani, Jnanarup- 
endia, Hindu Desika and Maha Jyothi. etc. 
It IS our firm conviction that Bharati made 


an outstanding contribution towards the 
.spread of the Ramakrishna movement 
among Tamil knowing population in the 
earlier years of the movement. The 
devotees of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda can pay no bcttei homage 
to this selfless soul than by publishing a 
book containing all what he said about Sn 
Gurumaharaj and Swamiji We conclude 
by quoting the eloquent homage to Bharati 
paid in the Madras legislative council in 
1928, by Sn S Satyamurthi. a great patriot 
and an orator in Tamil and English: 

‘Sir, the late Subramanya Bharati was a 
man on whose tongue the Goddess Saraswati 
can honestly be believed to have danced 
the dance ol patriotism If he had been 
bom in any other country of the world 
except India, that man would have been 
made the poet laureate of that country, 
would have been given honours and titles 
by a government which knows how to 
respond to the feelings of the people, and 
would have lived and died among the most 
honoured of the nation. But Sir. being the 
slave country that we arc, he had to live 
as an exile in Pondicherry enjoying the 
hospitality of French Government and die 
a broken wreck, because he found no use 
for himself under the auspices of this 
government But, Sir. martyrs and patriots 
before him have gone to the same fate 
Subramanya Bharati lived and died a 
patriot. .. T have no doubt that so long as 
a single Tamilian lives, these songs will 
remain the priceless heritage of the Tamil 
race.’ 
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IMUCTK'AL VEDANTA FOR TEAC HERS 


SWAMI YOGESHANANDA 


Some «)i U't ure under the impression that 
leligion IS u spare-limc affair. "If I get time. 
I’ll ’ IS the phrase with which we begin 
many of our best resolutions “It I get 
home euily enough this evening. I’ll have 
time to meditate a little before dinner.' 
'I’m going to gel myself out of bed earlier 
in (he morning, if I can, so I can do 
meditation or gipa before going to work 
every day' “I'll be at the service on Sunday 
(or the class ('n 1 uesduy) if 1 can airange 
my schedule loi the week I hope something 
d*icsn’l come up ’ 

Pcponallv I have told mysell all these 
ilnngs at one time or another, and lived to 
sec my own mmd cook up, sometimes in 
very roundabout ways, circumstances that 
pieseni the execution ol my promises 
When \sc do this we only deprive ourselves 
and very often take it out on our.selves in 
the lorm of negativity or leclings ol guilt 
and hopelessness Wc begin to think we 
may never be able to take spiritual life 
SCI lously 

V'edauta. at least as taught in the Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda movement, is lived 
religion : this is exactly what it means. 
There uiu no lukewaim Vcdantists ; either 
you are practicing or you are not. The 
question is how to do it. In the suggestions 
which liMlow, the message is that wc need 
to discover spiritual practice as virtually a 
twenty-four-hour concern Wc need not 
wait until we “get home’; or until we are 
loo tired to meditate ; or until the lunch- 
break or for the .stall in freeway traffic. Our 
spiritual practice goes on from the moment 
wc wake, throughout the day and even on 
into our drcamlife at night. When we 
wake to ihi^ fact it is a welcome sign that 
our ‘honeymoon’ with the lure of spiritual 
experience is over! 


The following remarks are offered not 
as preachings on what Vcdantists ought to 
do, but as suggestions which have been 
tried by others in the past, are being tried 
in the pre.sent, and may be found helpful 

1 he t\‘‘hU Ph)fe^Mo;i 

111 Indian, even more than in other 
cultures, this is what education has been 
called. Although one branch of icainine 
(the Veda) was held to be moie sm than 
the*other (the Vedangas). all knowledg. 
was considered sacred L,earning is the 
domain oi Surasw'iiti Gk'iddcs. to all 
students and lcac!lc^^ . I i>rd Siv.i is known 
a-* the Icacher ol tcchcis 

'/he AtlHode t>f Innheis iinynnt Stiulfiils 

In whiil M’n\e{.\) (an ivc ahv the (rarhei i\ 
''snperiar" lo the studenl ’’ 

In age In having a larger store ot 
lads ? In knowledge or wisilom ’ Or in 
experience ? Every teacher has to ponder 
this question, not just make assumption.^ 

which arc quite possibly unjustitied 

.According to Swami Vivekananda, religion 
IS “the manitcstatiun of the divinity in 
man'; education he calls “the manifestation 
of the perfection in man’ Now as we 

realize m Vedanta, man's divinity and his 
perfection are not different. The teacher 
IS the awakener ol secular perfection it 
you will, but the sublimity of that knowl¬ 
edge IS not to be forgotten The teacher 
has manifested certain aspects of perfection 
and not others. No one knows what 

aspects the student will manifest as a result 
of the educative process. ‘Each soul is 
potentially divine’. All this points to an 
attitude of samesighiedness * both student 
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and teacher are learners, both are also in 
tact teachers, and yet there is a practical 
distinction between the two. 

Du we think oj the student or < htld as a 
tiihula tusa'f 

Aic these >i)ung individuals in the 
cliis.srooni «ir home, 'material to be 
molded' ? Is the student a blank slate on 
which to wiitc wlui we tiiir.K diould be 
wiittcn ■' Vedanta would disvourage us 
Horn thinking in this way. It is true only 
in u very siiperhcial sense, lor the mind 
IS a many-layeied thing, beat mg beneath 
Its deceptively simple suilacc the sloichouse 
o( iniptessioiis 'fiom a beginningless past'. 
Viitually the whole world ot education 
and psyehology is rising now to protest 
the manipulation ol others as objects, 
especially the young. 

As Ved.mtists we hold hrmly to the 
view that kn -wiedge is within '1 hat is, 
the leal iiK'aiiing oi the w^>id is die aipcaily 
to jLidge, Uisci iminale, ub.orb, compare 
VMiii p.M evpeiieiice and jirolit by, stimuli 
iiom tlK "iiuiside” 1 he teacher is one 
sin.h souice o! stiniiili, and a veiy important 
I lie lie OI sl:e oIlcrN. suggests -worships! 
f>iie does not kme one’s worship on the 
fX'tv, and (he be i teacherknow without 
ail this phiio.sophy ihii 'Hands off*' is by 
lar the best rule 

i)in.s this inutn no discipline ’’ 

bar Irom it Many, hearing the Vedantre 
teachings, ask in wonder how anyone can 
rcgaid the student as God and yet 
administer discipline. We must remind 
them of the instruction of Lord Krishna to 
Arjuna on the battielield. ('Though all 
these aic forms ol Myselfl, be merely the 
instrument 1 urn the accomph<>ner of 
every thing' And that highe.st vision Sri 
Ramaknshna had 'I clearly saw that it 


was the Divine Mother who had become 
the executioner, the block and the victim.’ 

Disciplme too is service and worship. At 
one period it was necessary for me to nurse 
u very senior Swaim of our Order who 
was unavoidably placed for the time bemg 
in an unaccustomed condition of depen¬ 
dence. That service ol mine, the guidance 
1 hud to give, was no less a service to God 
in spite ol the roles we had to play! 
Someone has .said the student is in the 
position oi a block ol stone or wood in 
the hands ot the scuiploi, begging to be 
cut Irue. Cut we shall, disfigure we 
shall not 

We arc not saying that iins is easy. Here 
IS a passage liom bwaini Asbokananda's 
SpnituuHznif’ Licryduv Lijc: “’I'ou look 
upon a child as Ciod and at tne same lime 
you have to thrath him W'heii ne becomes 
naughty, it is not easy It icquires a 
great deal ol cleverness . you must inwardly 
say, 'Lord, you have conic to me as a 
child and llureiorc when I lake the cane 
and give you a hiding that is iny woiship. 
O Lord, so don't take it amis ' Ot il you 
go to a sick person, you recogni/c thjl the 
sick person is God, but you do not pieparc 
all kinds ol sweets and such things to oiler 
him , you bring him sick dia, maybe 
sometimes you scold him, oi h..!d him 
down in the bed li he tries to get up. Ail 
these things can be done in u woishiplul 
spint I do not really see any diHiculty 
about it. It IS all in the adituJe of mind 
you have. If you .say that it is not po.s.s]ble 
to have proper reverence while you are 
engaged in disciplinary action. 1 ^hull give 
you my own testimony in this regard I 
have practised this and i have found that 
It works. You may discipline a person and 
be very hard on him when it is a necessity 
of your service to him - not because ol 
any emotion or impulse on your own part, 
not because you have become annoyed or 
irritated, but because you think it is the 
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attitude that will accomplish what you want 
to accomplish for that person. Inwardly 
you think, ‘Lord, this is an offering to You 
An offermg on my part to You.’ You can 
be as hard as the occasion requires, and 
yet at the same time you can maintain the 
attitude of worship, and it is wonderiully 
effective ” 

tV/tai ulxjut anffiessive hostility ? 

It may sound naively pious today to 
speak of prayer as response to the taunts 
ot the dcni/.ens ol our classrooms. Actually 
tins was the answer given to us by a senior 
Swami living many years in the West and 
lur tiom naive. Asked about the best 
icsponse to someone showing us hostility, 
he replied, i pray lor that person, then 
and there ’ This was counsed for monastics, 
and protessionul teachers will sometimes 
have to take*sterner steps! Still, the prayer 
part cannot be left out And if you have 
to employ restraints. lemind yourself that 
we arc here to please God, not man. This 
may seem to be a different, more devotional 
behaviour than the one just given, but in 
reality they do not differ; in both, you 
have to think of the Divine. 

ihe delinquent, in a large number ol 
cases. IS an individual with talent and 
energy who has not been given sufficient 
responsibility in the right directions to 
develop laith in himsell. and has had to 
compensate lor inienonty feelings by 
bullying. 

the i/(ii/.ec oj finontisni 

It one recognizes this in oneself, a process 
ol conscious correction should be initiated. 
Sama-daisana, same sightedness, is a 
ptime Vedantic principle and piractice- 
trving to see the same divinity potential in 
all The solution for favoritism is a 
matter ut subtlety and sublimation rather 


than a lessening or suppressing of affection 
Where a special fondness for one student 
over another persists in spite of ourselves, 
we can, ] think, discover a way of carefully 
expiessing it by which others do not become 
conscious of it. 

Raiial, social and i envious hurdles 

Suppose we know that what we are 
attempting to teach runs counter to the 
students' upbringing. their minds being 
filled with social and religious prejudic'es 
we would dearly love to undo! A great 
deal of frustration can be worked up by 
the teacher who tries to repair all the 
damage done in the home. 1 am not 
saying the classroom experience cannot be 
therapeutic but it is no match for the 
home background One .simply cannot 
torce liberalism II one has it, some is 
bound to rub off Let us never forget what 
Swami Vivekananda said. ‘If you want 
to reform John Doc, go and live with him. 
Don't try to lelorm him 11 you have .my 
of the Divine Fire, he will catch it ’ As 
teachers we are therelore limited 

Has the leaihii the iu,ht u. the fiiiits of 
his or hei labor 

I'his IS the celebrated question addressed 
by the Dh>iga\ud Gita, We have the right 
to work—we have also the right to expect 
that sincere labor will bear fruit—but we 
have no right to enjoy tho.se fiuits ourselves. 
We need to know the effects of our systems 
of education, the efficacy ot the processes 
we use that is simple feedback. What we 
have to learn is not to look for the reward 
of gratitude and appreciation. 

I knew a man whose high-school history 
teacher changed the whole aspect of life 
for him. opening his mind m a way that 
tew teachers are able to do. He never 
forgot It, sent her cards, called on her 
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whenever he was m the hometown and 
cherished her before others. This is rare. 
All of you who teach know just how rare 
It IS. You have to sow seeds in soil of 
uncertain quality with great patience. How 
true this is 1 discovered for myseli when 
teaching in a school in India. There 1 
once read this wonderful statement; 
‘Remember, if you are a history teacher, 
only a few of your pupils will grow up to 
be historians ; but all will grow up to be 
adults.* 

II hill shall M'f' eduiaie loi 

i 

What is it. exactly, that we want to 
produce ? Maynard Hutchins oi the 
University of Chicago spent years over this 
question and wrote volumes in reply. You 
and 1 know what it all boils down to—not 
the production ol these or those piotcssions 
but just to make the student ihink. ‘J'here 
IS all too little originality in American 
culture. We tend to homogenize all our 
achievements An apple pie recipe is liked 
in u particular place . it is circulated and 
used in restaurants all over the country. 
A television formula, an opera-presentation 
lormat, a movie plot, proves popular and 
is copied by every big producsir All 
become standardized to the point oi 
monotonous meduxrrity In some other 
countries education still has the power to 
make the student think for himseli oi 
herself, and to generate creative variation 
in art. style, habit, taste and thought May 
India retain her genius tor variety and 
may the United States discover it' Sings 
rhe Prophet: ‘The vision of one man 
lends not its wings to another man.' 

Sri Ramaknshna told his elder brother. 
“What shall I do with that schooling which 
enables one to bundle rice and bananas ?” 
He wanted to know the meaning of life. 
Vedantists can help students always to 
look for the integiatinf{ principle: to itee 


how physics and philosophy, theology and 
anthropology, psychology and sociology 
are all paths up the same mountain. 

Those who have read the teachings oi 
Swanu Vivekananda know well what Ji 
was he would have us teach our youth: 
the positive, not the negative; not sin, 
but strength; not the destructive pulling 
down ol ideas, ideals, social frameworks 
and institutions without offering better 
substitutes. There is plenty of ‘seli- 
iulfilment' and ‘self-improvement’ being 
taught today and the motivation for these 
IS largely egoistic- -the success of the lower 
self Whatever subject we teach, at 
whatever levels, we arc lo realize wc are to 
some degiec in^ukators ol vulue-sy.stems. 
Wc may, if wc are fortunate and skilful, 
awaken the spiritual instincts Then we 
may be true ‘makers ot men' 

Ihus lar we have looked at the attitudes 
ol the teacher. Now what alioul those oi 
the student ’ 

I he atlitnde o) Miidcnis luwiud lemheis 

brom the most ancient times in indiuii 
civilizuion the impaiting of knowledge has 
been regarded as an intrinsically non- 
commcrcuii activity. To understand all the 
reasons why Icachers (usually Biahmins) 
never became an oiganized bixly of 
professionals, expecting their due remunera¬ 
tion from a paying society, would require 
j long discussion Suffice it here to say 
that teachers of olden times were content 
with the thought that their priceless 
trcasuies were being pa.sscd on down the 
line of generations and content, too. with 
the donations ot food and other necessities, 
brought by grateful parents and students, 
which su-stained them. Such was the idealism 
of a great culture. 

The oiiiy way any ol this attitude can be 
restored today is to try to cultivate in our 
children as early as possible a feeling of 
respect and reverence for teachers (includ- 
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ing parents) and for scholarship. There 
must be the understanding that study is a 
kind ol sacrifice and a form of worship. 
What are the 'gods’ but the guardian 
ungels and presidmg deities of the culture 
and way of Hie of a people ? A student 
IS one who, through the austenties and 
sacrifice of study, strives to absorb and 
transmit the treasured values of his people 
to their descendants, taking the heritage 
irom his esteemed teachers, the whole 
process as a service of 'worship to the 
Protectors ol the society. 

I'he younger the child, the simpler the 
terms, but the awareness ot this philo- 
vuphicul basis of worship must be reiniorced 
at every stage. 

This can hardly be effective in the one- 
lilc framework oi the Semitic laiths and 
related cosmology. 1 like to tell the story 
ol the octogenerian in our ashrama library 
in Shillong. Assam. One day the head 
ol the Center found him studying a 
Sanskrit grammar Surprised, he asked 
the old gentleman, who he knew did not 
know that language, why he was bothering 
to poie over it at his age. ‘Why, Swamiji,’ 
he replied, 'You sec it was a matter ol 
great regiet to me that 1 could not study 
Sanskrit in this hie ; now 1 am trying to 
prepare myself loi the next one.’ 

Well, we need nut be so literal , the 
important thing is to help our students to 
have the firm conviction that their study- 
sacrifice IS not dependent on the fortunes 
of one life alone 

I oday there are so many aids to teaching! 
it leally is debatable how much blame tor 
the ills in education should be put upon 
the young They may excel us; they 
cannot il we do not lead the way 

Futifiiu' in the tonne oj ow leachinfi 

There is no question about it. teachers 
today face the greatest challenge they have 
ever had. Theirs is now passibly the most 


difficult profession m the realm of public 
contact. After a day m 'the blackboard 
jungle’ many feel that there is nothing 
left ol them, and scores leave the work 
every year in larger cities. 

In pleading fatigue, however, if we are 
true to our Vedantic convictions, we know 
that a careful self-analysis (which is 
incumbent upon us) often reveals ours is 
more a case of emotional frustration than 
ol limited energy. We have, alter all. the 
entire storehouse ot divine energy to draw 
on . if we together with our attachments, 
resentments and emotional hang-ups can 
step out of the way. tenewed strength and 
energy will flow through us. Tins happens 
with all creative, objective persons, whether 
or not they know why. How much more 
so should it be lor us! Jf we can cultivate, 
us indicated above, the habit of offering 
our teaching and all our work to the Lord, 
trying to sec him in the student, the co- 
worker and in ourselves, and resigning to 
Him the results of our sincere labor, we 
should find ourselves buoyed up and 
su.stained and even provided with fresh 
energy. 

4 pratiuitl Ilf) jtn meditation 

I his IS a simple thing recommended lor 
all bus> pci sons bat which has been lound 
especially hclptul for tho.se in active 
teaching When we aie beginning our 
period of meditation the initial act ot 
quieting and concentrating the mind often 
brings up things we have forgotten to do 
or wish to remember to do. Perhaps we 
try to file these away mentally, promismg 
to carry them out when the meditation is 
over. But by then our mood has changed ; 
we have lost all that! So take a little 
notebook in with you. As such reminders 
arise, jot them down and clear them from 
the mind with a lew words on paper: 
then be at peace. 

In closing I will tell you a story about 
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the Swami who founded our Chicago 
Center. Swami Gnaneswarananda. He 
was a young man fresh from college when 
he first became interested in joining the 
Order. The day at Belur Math when he 
tirt met Swami Premananda. that great 


disciple of the Master asked him about 
his college career. *I have finished my 
education,’ he told the Swami. 

Then why have you come here T 
Swami Premananda asked. Sri Ramakrishna 
used to say, 'So long as I live. I learn.’ 


‘SHfN\ANTl^ VISIIVP: AMRfT.\SV.\ PlfTRATf' 
YK, ( IIILDIIE.N OF niMORTALm") 

i Rci Italian- 1)1 ama on Swami Vivekanandu 
BOD H IS ATT V A 


f iMiaclors I Siii;/M/ t'lvvkumiiidu 

2 t Utct of miuh ni /ndm, 

.1 n ( 

( horns in the harkKronnd 

■He.ir )c, Lhildren of Immoitalily. Even 
ihiise Ihul dwell in higher spheres. 1 have 
known the Great Being who i.s like the 
elTulgcnl sun and bevond all darkness 
Knowing Him alone one can reach the 
shore beyond death. There is no other 
way. There i.s n<i olhei way to Immortality. 

Oifei A, and B. Thev stand in one ronm 
of the stage 

A . Thai was the voice of the Upanisads, 
of the Vedas, of the ancient rsis that India 
heard five thousand years before. 

B’ But it died down ; the Moghuls, the 
Shakas. the Hunas. the French, the 
Portugese, and the English—all trampled 
on the neck of our motherland. And we 
lost everything, we lost everything . . 

A : Yes. we had nothing to be proud of. 
until the world heard once again the 
thunderous reverberations of the same 
voice, of that ‘wonderful voice of God’, in 
the Chicago Parliament of Religions in 
1893. 


(Entei Swann Vivekananda and stands at 
the other corner of the stage) 

.Su’ y ‘C hildicn oi imriKirtal hliSN whal a 
sweet, what a hopelul name Allow me to call 
vou, brethren b> that sweet name—heirs of 
immotldl bliss >es the Hindu refuses to call you 
sinners Ye are Ihc children of God, the .sharers 
of immortal bliss, hols and perfect beings Ye 
divinities on caith' sinners? It is a sin to call 
a man so. it is a standing libel on human natuic. 
(omc up. O lions, shake oil the delusion that 
you are sheep, sou are ,nuls immortal spints 
tree, blest and c'einal; >c ar** nut mattei. >c aic 
not bodies, inaltei is sour servant, not sou the 
servant of ma(l<T 

i Enter C) 

C. Whose voice is this ? Who blows 
this trumpet of Hinduism in the very West 
which had .so long looked upon India as 
heathens, people destined to be ruled by 
others ? 

Sh V. \ addressed the assembly as 'Sisters 
and Brothers ol Amenca' A deafening applause 
of two minutes iollowed, and then I proceeded 
and when it was finished, T sat down, almost 
exhausted with emotion 

C: Who is this wonderful speaker 

A : He is Swami Vivekananda. the 
Hindu monk of India. 
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B'. He J!> ao oralor by divine right and 
his strong intelligent face in its picturesque 
setting ol yellow and orange was hardly 
less interesting than these earnest words 
and the rich rhythmical utterances he 
gave them. 

A : Vivekananda is undoubtedly the 
grcate.st figure in the Parliament of 
Religions After hearing him. the West 
felt how foolish it was to send missionaries 
to this holy land. India. 

C' Who sent this monk'to the Parlia¬ 
ment 7 His name was not in the list. All 
the invited Indian delegates went in special 
chartered ship and they weie received at 
the port by the New York Mayor. What 
was this monk's credentials ? 

A : Vivekananda went alone, uninvited, 
floating on the mercy of the Lord. He 
went almost penniless and was faced with 
unbearable hunger, insult and cold. He 
appealed to his countrymen lor help and 
one group answered. 

C: Let the devil die ol cold 

B\ But the devil was destined neither to 
die nor surrender. 

Yh V I may perish of cold or hunger in 
this land, but I bequeath to you, young men 
this sympathy, this struggle toi the poor, the 
Ignorant, the oppressed Trust nol to the so- 
calicd rich, they are more dead than alisc The 
hope lies in you—in the meek, the lowly, hut 
the faithful Have faith in the Lord. no policy. 
It IS nothing Feel for the miserable and look 
up lor help—it shall ionic I have tiavcilcd 
twelve years vnth this load in my heart and 
this idea in my head I have gone from door 
lo door ol the so-called iieh and gicat With 
a bleeding heart T have crossed half the woild 
to thus strange land, seeking foi help The 
T.ord IS great 1 know He will help me 

B- It IS the voice of the prophet of 
India's resurrection, that spoke through 
him 

A • And the Amei ican newspapers gave 
un unprecedented ovation to the dark 
Hindu of the sleeping subcontinent. 


A Behold! He brings a new hie in the 
morribund nation that was waiting only 
for death and extinction. Listen, listen 
how the Europe heard his message. Listen 
to Remain Rolland. 

B: His words are great music, phrases 
in the style of Bethoven, stiaing rhythms 
like the march of Hanel choruses I 
cannot touch these sayings of his scattered 
as they arc through the pages of books at 
thirty years' distance without receiving a 
thrill through my body like an electric 
shock 

Sit V I came Ut Ihiii country nut to satihly 
my curioMly, nor for name or tame, but lo see 
if I could find any mc>ins lor the support <•! the 
poor in India If God helps me, you will know 
gradually what these means aic 

C He IS an outcaste. Did Sankarucarya 
or Buddha go to preach Hindui.sm and 
live among the mlecchas 7 Vivekananda 
is a .sudia, an untouchable. He commits the 
sin of crossing the seas 

.Sii k . Come he men Come out ol yoiii 
narrow holes and have a look abroad .See how 
nations are on the march Do you love man '* 
Do vou love your country ** Then come, let 
us struggle tor higher and better things, look 
nol back, no, not even if you see the dearest 
and nearest cry Look not back, but forward 

B\ He dreams of raising India without 
the wealth of the rich men and the support 
of the pundits. 

A ’ He dreams of raising India through 
the power and zeal of her younger 
generation 

.Siv V A bundled thousand men and women, 
fired with the zeal of holiness, fortified with eternal 
faith in the Lord, and nerved to Lion's courage 
by their sympathy for the poor and the fallen 
and the down-trodden svill go over the length 
and breath of the land, preaching the gospel ot 
salvation, the gospel of help, the gospel of 
social raising-up—^the gospel of equality 
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C: Gospel of social-upraising ? Gospel 
of equality? Foolish! No, No. India will 
retain the ancient tradition of caste 
superiority of Brahmins, and the others 
must listen to the priests, the only mediators 
to God. That is the basis of our Sanatana 
Dharma or Hinduism. 

.Siv y. No religion on earth pieaches the 
dignity of humanity in such a lulty strain as 
Hinduism, and no religion on caith treads upon 
the necks of the poor and the low in such a 
lashion as Hinduism The Lord has shown me 
that religion is not in fault, but it is the 
pharisees and sadducecs in Hinduism, hypocrites, 
w'ho invent all sorts ol engines ni tyrannv in 
the shiipc of doctrines of Paramarthika and 
Vyavaharika I have been dragged through a 
whole life lull of crosses and tortures, I have 
seen the nearest and dearest die, almo.st ot 
starvation , I have been ridiculed, distrusted 
iiiij have sullered tor my sympathy toi the 
.ci\ men who scofl and scorn. 

C It I.S because he was fit for scorn 
and hatred Did not we warn him in the 
past not to proceed loo lar, not to break 
the holy custom ot our pundits and priests, 
not to cross the seas, not to preach the 
Sanatana Dharma in the mieccha land ? 
He is a renegade. Let him not return to 
India 

.Sit l’ I will not return to this society until 
I hill si upon It like a bombshell and make 
tiillow me like a dog 

f. He is an iconoclast, a rebel, a 
destroyer of old values. 

Sw y No. I come not to destroy, but to 
lulfil, I come hot to break, but to build the new 
on the old foundations. 

B' Did not you hear what the Indian 
pundits at Bombay decided about this 
shudra's impending homecoming ? 

A : Yes, they decided that Vivekananda 
committed the sin of going to mieccha 
land. Now he can enter India only after 


prayaschitta and that too only in the 
presence of shudras. He will never be 
able to eat with the Brahmins. 

.Sw V- No man, no nation, mv son, can 
hate others and live. India's doom was scaled 
the very day they invented the woid mieccha 
and stopped from communion wiih others 

A : Vivekananda says he is a sannyasin 
and therefore above all caste. 

C: The son of a non-brahmin parading 
as a .sannyasin, a Paramhamsa. a dandi, 
a yatiraj. My gondnes.s' what can be 
more ludicrous ? 

Sh y I dn not care what they sav. I love 
my God, my religion, m\ lountis and above all 
myself, a poor beggar 1 love the pooi. ihe 
Ignorant, the down trodden, 1 feel lor them- 
thc Loid knows how much He will show me 
the way I do not care a fig for human 
approbation or criticism I think of most ol 
them as ignorant, noisv children- -they have 
not penetrated into the inner nature ol svmpathv, 
into the spint which is all love' 

C: Did India receive him on his return ? 

A: 20,000 men and women stood uplo 
midnight in Colombo, to receive the 
returning here. 

B: The Raja of Ramnad offered his 
head at the Swami’s feet even before they 
touched the soil of India. Is not it strange ? 
In Madras people just went mad and 20,000 
gathered round him and he spoke from 
the chariot in the manner of Krsna at 
Kurukshetra. 

A : In Calcutta, his hometown, thousands 
pulled his car. 

B: In Punjab the kings knelt at his 
feet. 

C: The Avalanche indeed, rode down 
the continent with its tempestuous fury! 
Strange! How could it happen ? 

A : Millions of Indians heard him with 
frenzied expectations. 
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Sw y M\ India, arise The longest night 
seems to be passing away, the sorest trouble 
seems to be coming to an end at last, the seeming 
corpse appears to be awakening and a voice is 
coming to us, away back where history and even 
tradition fails to peep into the gloom of the 
past, coming down from there, reflected as it 
were from peak to peak of the infinite Himalaya 
ot knowledge, and of love, of work, India, this 
motherland of ours— voice is coming unto us. 
gentle, firm, and yet unmistakable in its utterances, 
and IS gaming volume as da>.s pass b\, and 
behold, the sleeper is awakening Like a breeze 
fiom the Himalatas. it is bringing life into the 
almost dead bones and muscles, the lethargy is 
passing awas. and only the blind cannot sec, that 
she IS awakening, this motherland of ours, irom 
deep long sleep No one can resist hei an> 
more, never is she going to sleep an> mure, 
no outward powers can hold her hack an\ 
moic. for the infinite giant is using to nci Icel. 

A: He speaks like a prophet and 
breathes a new life in the dead bones of 
ihc nation He stands like Christ near the 
dead Lazarus and utters ‘Lazarus, rise 
lonh’ 

B- And there was a stir of resurrection, 
of a new life everywhere from Kashmir to 
Kanyakumari 

A : Kanyakumari Ah, do you remember 
his historic meditation there years before ? 

(': What was that meditatitm ? We only 
know that Sankara meditated on the eternal 
transience of this world and Buddha 
meditated on the extinction of all desires. 
Nirvana. 

A: Vivekananda meditated not on God 
but on the deprived and distressed humanity, 
the mute down-trodden millions of India 
counting their days for a saviour to raise 
them. 

Vii- I Remember that the nation lives in the 
cottage Rut alas, nohodv ever did anv thing for 
them Our modern reformers are very busy 
about widow rc-marriage Of course. T am a 
ssmpaihiser in every reform, but the fate of a 
nation does not depend upon the number of 
husbands the widows get. but upon the condition 
of the masses Can you raise them up ** Can 


you give them back their lost individuality 
without making them lose their innate spiritual 
natureCan you be an occidental of occidentals, 
in your spirit of equality, freedom, work and 
energy, and at the same time, a Hindu to the 
very backbone in religious culture and instincts 
This IS to be done and wc will do it You are 
all hoin to do it 

C. Can we loo lollow him ? We. the 
common men How does he expect us 
to be like him 

Sii I I have done nothing as yet, you 
have to do the task II I die tomorrow the 
woik will not die ] sincerely believe that there 
Wfill be thousands coming up from the ranks to 
take up the work and carry it further and 
turthci, beyond all that mv most hopeful 
imagination evci painted T have faith in my 
country, and cspcciall' in the youth of mv 
country 

C- Did India listen to her prophet’s 
words ? 

B: Yes, she did. She had to. His 
word.s are the gospel for this age He is 
verily the pathfinder for our glorious 
re]u venal ion 

C’ What is hi.s gospel ? What did he 
really come to say ? 

B' He came tti show by his life the 
essential divinitv of all souls and the 
essential unity o( all leligions. 

C: Did the great Indians listen lo him 

B: Listen lo whal Rabindranath Tagore 
spoke of hjtm 

A • Tn the iccenl times in India, it was 
Vivekananda alone who preached a great 
message which is not lied to any do’s and 
don’ls. Addressing one and all in the nation, 
he said' “In everyone of you there is 
power of Brahman (God): the God in the 
poor desire'- you to serve Him.”’ 

B: And now speaks Aurobindo, the 
sage of Pondicherry. 

A : ‘Behold. Vivekananda still lives in 
the soul of his Mother and in the souls of 
her children. Vivekananda was a soul of 
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puissance il ever there was one, a very 
lion among men. We perceive his influence 
still working gigantically, we know not 
well how, we know not well where, in 
something that is not yet formed, something 
leonine, grand, intuitive, upheaving that 
has entered the soul oi India.’ 

C’: But who cares lor the words ol 
icligion in this age ol science ? Who 
cares 

■Sti’ r Miidcii) sliciicC and ils sicdgu- 
iKinimci blows aic pulverizing the porcelain 
loi.iidaiioris of all dualistie leliguns evcrywheic 
In Iht. Inst place \Ne have to stt>p the incoming 
oi such a wa\e m India I'herclore preach the 
Advuita to evciv one. so that icligion may 
withsiand lilt shuck ol modern science 
Mutenalisni pievmls m Lutope today What 
will save the West is ilic philosophv ot Advaita. 
ol nun-dudlism And India will send this 
itligion ol the Upanisuds to lace reason and 
modern science 

(’ We only knew one philosophy— 
‘yii.i'iir U‘vn Luiti uw net hut' What is this 
sliangc Advaila philosophy ? 

Sm' r Each soul IS potentiailv divine The 
goal IS to nianirest this di\init> within Do it 
cither b\ woik oi woiship or knowledge or 
psvchic control b> one or all of these and he 
tree Ihis is the whole ol religion 

C: What shall wc do with this philos¬ 
ophy ? Wc belter go back to our ancient 
traditional lehgioii ot ilower-throwing, 
coconut breaking, head-shaving and Ganga- 
bathing. 

Sw V Rcligum IS the manitcstation ol the 
Divinity alicady in man Temples and books 
and churches and dogmas are hut secondary 
details 

A ; The Harvard scholars asked him to 
relate the Advaila philosophy to the modem 
civilization And he answered. 

Sw V C ivilization is not the amassing ot 
wealth and riches Had it been so, Rome, 


Greece and Babyflon would not have been buried 
in the Acgian seas. Civilization is the manifes¬ 
tation of divinity that is m man That 
civilization is the greatest which produces the 
highest number of Buddhas and Christs lhat 
IS why, the *mild Hindu' sUll lives and lives 
liiumphantly even when many other have died 

C. Will the other religions accept 
Vedanta ? 

.Sw t Even the Christians cannot understand 
then New Icstament without understanding the 
Vedanta Ihe Vedanta is Ihc laiionale of all 
I'rligions. I come to nieach a religion of which 
Buddhism is but a rebel child and t'hnstianitv a 
distant echo. 

Oh' He IS then nothing moic than 
a champion of githodox Hinduism. 

B: But he never spoke oi an exclusive 
Hinduism Ihe world stands tiKlay in the 
need ol a harmony oi rchgions us his master 
practised. He only preached the message 
ot his master--Sn Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa. 

V Biothcis, you have touched anothci 
choid in my heart, the deepest t.l all, and that 
is the mention ol my teacher, my master, my 
hero, my ideal, nu God in lile-Sii Ramakrishna 
Paiamahamsa It there has been anything 
achieved hv me, by th<>ughts, oi by woids, oi 
hy deeds, it from m\ lips has ever fallen one 
word that has helped any one rn the world, I lay 
no claim to it. it was His H's lile itsell was a 
Pailiamcnt ol Religions 

A : With all the eminent qualities ol 
head and heart, Vivekanandu was egoless 
and pure like a child. For him the world 
was not, only God was. He was destined 
to live like a wanderer on the face ot the 
earth, a parivrajaka scattering the seeds of 
hks master’s message for a rich harvest in 
this draught ol the soul 

B\ He had the intellect of Sankara and 
the heart of Buddha. 

A . He had the Bhakli ot Caitaiiya and 
meditation of Siva Himself. 
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B: He was energy personified and action 
was his message to men. 

A He saluted Napoleon, the Lord of 
war. 

B. To him virtue was another name of 
virya, heroism. 

•Sh' V. 1 speak nothing but the Vedanta and 
1 quote nothing but the Upanisads 

C: But the Upanisads are a lorest ol 
complex and dilficull philosophy. And 
then, how can this be spoken m the mleccha 
land, and to the mleccha people ? Hinduism 
IS. after all, a religion of devotion, prayers 
and acceptance oi karma. God’s grace is 
the only way out for the weak and smners 
like us. What did he say on this ? 

.Sir t Strength, strength is what the Upanisads 
speak to me from eveiy page Ihis is the one 
great thing to remember It has been the one 
gicat lesson I have taught in my life, strength, 
il su>s, strength O man, be nut weak Arc 
there no human weaknesses ’ Sa>s man There 
.lie, sa\s the Upanisads, but will more weakness 
heal them, would you try to wash dirt with 
dnt ‘‘ Will sin cure sin. weakness cure weakness '* 
Stiunglh O man, stiength, says the Upanisads 
sland up and be strong 

I And he wanted men and women who 
arc physically power! ul, intellectually 
brilliant and spiritually strong. 'Man- 
making is my mission. I want a man- 
making religion. I want a man-making 
education.' i'hat was his slogan. 

Sii t W'e have bad lectures enough, societies 
cnoueh. papers enough Where is the man who 
Hill lend us a hand to drag us out W'herc is 
the man who has sympathy for us. Av. that man 
IS wanted 

( Did his countrymen apjM'eciale the 
mun-niaking mission ? Did those men ol 
his dream ever come '? 

Sir I' But appreaation or no appreciation 
I am horn to organize these soung men. nay 


hundreds moie in every city are ready to join 
me, and 1 want to send them rolling like 
irresistible waves over India bringing comfort, 
morality, religion, and education to the doors of 
the meanest and the most downtrodden And 
this I will do or die 

I 

B: And the power that emanated from 
these prophetic words engulfed India 
shooting up its heroes to great heights of 
achievement. Did not you hear what 
Netaj] Subhas Chandra said about Vivek- 
ananda ? 

A ; Had he been alive today 1 would be 
at his feet. 

B: And what did Nehru realize? 

A : Rooted in the past and full of pride 
in India's prestige, Vivekananda was yet 
modern in his approach to life's problems, 
and was a kind ul bridge between the past 
of India and hei present.. He came as a 
tonic to the depressed and demoralized 
Hindu mind and gave it self-reliance and 
some roots in the past. 

B But a prophet never comes tor a 
single race or nation. Did not he .speak 
of his global mission ? 

.Sir y Remember, my mission is natiun 
making jiid world-moving I belong us much lo 
the whole woild as to India 

C' Did the world outside India recognize 
him 

B' Through the filter of British News¬ 
papers Vivekananda's words reached the 
table of Tolstoy who read Vivekananda’s 
woiks all through the night. Li.stcn to 
Tolstoy. 

A : I was reading Vivekananda again. 
So far humanity has gone backward from 
this true and lofty and clear conception of 
the principle of life but never surpassed it. 

Sw. V The goal of life is to realize the 
divinitv within all of us Be not an imitation of 
Jesus or Buddha But be a Buddha or a Jesus 
Religion IS being and becoming. Christs and 
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Budlhas are but waves on the infinite ocean which 
1 am. 

C’ But the world is too preoccupied with 
greed and power to listen to this mystical 
prophet. 

A ; Yes, the world can ignore this 
prophet only at its own penl! The first 
world war came and Europe had been 
turned into a vast cemetery. 

B: The second world war came and the 
atomic bomb exploded on our mother earth 
bringing the dark prospect of a total 
global disaster. 

C. I'oday the conflict among nations 
has brought the prospect of a thermonuclear 
Third World War and this time it will be 
the end ol civilization. What did your 
prophet say about this 7 

A: Listen, listen to what the prophet 
said ninety years before 

.V(i' y The whole ul western civilization will 
Liumble to pieces m the next fifty >cars if thcic 
IS no spiiituai foundation. It is hopeless and 
pertcctl> useless to attempt to govern mankind 
with the sword You will find that the veiy 
centies from which such ideas as government b> 
loree sprang up are the very first centres to 
degrade and degenerate and crumble to pieces 
burupc, the centre ol the manifestation of 
material energy, will ciumble into dust within 
litt> \cars if she is not mindful to change hci 
position, to shiit her ground and make spiritualitv 
the basis ol her lile. And what will save buiope 
IS the religion of tlie Upanisads 

A: This he spoke ninety years before. 
Europe did not listen and Europe suffered. 

C: Did the other nations listen to your 
prophet’s words ? 

.Sn-. y Truth does not pa> homage to an\ 
society, anaent or modern Society has to pay 
homage to truth or die Indian thought, 
philosophical and spiritual, must once more go 
over and conquer the world. 

C: Strange! fiis words sound like 
thunders! But after all, what is the use 


of glorifying India's thought, when millions 
still live below the poverty line ? Should 
we not get the matenal prosperity of the 
West before all tall talks of Indian culture 
and Indian heritage 7 

.Vh y I am one ol the produdest men ever 
botn, but let me tell >ou frankb, it is not for 
mjself. but on account of my ancestry Do 
not be m a hurry, do not go to imi<atc anybody 
else. This is another great lesson we have to 
icmcmbcr Imitation is not civilization 

C: Did the other nations listen to your 
prophet's word.s 7 

B. Here is the Russian thinker Y. 
Chelysev. 

A Many years will pass, many 
generations will come and go, Vivekananda 
and his lime will become the drstant pa.st. 
but never will there fade the memory of 
the man who all his life dreamed ol a 
bcttci iutuic for his people, who did so 
much to awaken his compatriots and 
move India forward, to defend his much- 
suiTeiing people Irom injustice and brutality. 

f 

Sii r Liberty of thought and action is the 
onlv condition ot life, ol giowth, and well-being. 
Wheic II docs not exit, the man, the race, the 
nation nuisl go down. All aie maiching 
towaids ficedoin We aic all journeying 
towards Irecdom All the social upheavalists, 
nt least the Icadeis of them, me tiymg to find 
that all then communistic or equalising theories 
must have a spiritual basis, and that spiritual 
basis IS' m Vedanta only. I have been told by 
several leadcis, who used to attend m> lectures, 
that they required Vedanta as the basis ot the 
new order of things 

C. Strange' Even socialists and 
torcigners arc accepting Vedanta! 

B\ Here is Huang Xm Chuan, a leading 
thinker of China speaking of Vivekananda 

A ’ Vivekananda stands out as the most 
renowned philosopher and social figure ol 
modern China. His philosophical and social 
thought and epic patriotcsm not only 
inspired the growth of nationalist move- 
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ment in India, but also made a great 
impact abroad. 

C: Strange! Not even the greatest 
Vivekanandist ot India could make such 
u confession! Yet. yet, wc know all too 
well. . 

/?: Wait, wait History is yet to begin 
1he Prophet's dream is coming true. India 
is conquering the world through the power 
of spirituality and Vedantic ideas. Listen 
to the famous indologist Prol. Basham 
speak on Vivekanandu. 

/(. It IS Vivekanandu who initiated the 
counter-attack Irom the East to the West 
It IS a Iriendly counter-attack oi peace 
and spirituality ol India. 

C. Strange! But will these dreams 
come true through the youth of India 
many of whom are westernized, drug- 
addicts and foster only hatred for the 
nation, after getting then degrees 

.Sir y. I consider cvers man a traitoi who 
having been educated at the expense of millions 
pays not the least heed to them But 1 have 
laith in the youth ot my country. One day 
ihc\ will come and vcci lound me 1 his I sec 
deal as davlight. 

A • Yes. hundieds oi youth lollowed 
him and died on the gallows Hundreds 
and hundreds made sacrifice of whole lives 
And millions of Indian youth have come 
today to respond to the prophet. Today the 
national youth day in India rings with 
Vivckananda’s message. He is our national 
hero, our leader and saviour. India today 


resounds with the inspiring prophecies of 
young prophet of modem India. 

.Vh’. y . India will be raised nut with the 
power of the flesh, but with the power ol the 
Spirit, nut with flag of destruction, but with the 
flag of peace and love The national ideals 
of India are ienunciation and service. Intensify 
her in those two channels and the rest will take 
care ol itselt 1 do not sec into the luture, 
nor do 1 caie to see. But one vision 1 sec clear 
as light befoie me that the ancient Mother has 
awakened once more, sitting on her throne, 
rejuvenated, more glorious than ever Proclaim 
Hei to all the world with the voice ot peace 
and benediction 

a rhui time has come , India strides 
the world scene today like a gentle 
colossus. 

A • Today India is fulfilling the prophecy 
of her prophet. And the world lespects 
Vivekananda as the prophet oi modern 
times. 

C: Incredible! Verily, verily it is true 
that a prophet is honoured everywhere 
save in his own country. 

A,B&C: Hail to thee, the Great Teacher, 
the Prophet and the Pathfinder who 
came to us from higher spheres to lead us 
irom slavery to F^rcedom, from darkness 
to Light, from death to Immortality 

(Chorus) 

asafo mu Audgamavu 
lanuuo mil jyotirganuiva 
milvormu amiuini ganunii 
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AKSHAY KUMAR SEN 

SWAM I CHETANANANDA 


Ihc advent of an avatar signalizes a 
unaissuncc, a juncture in history when a 
new age ot civilization is ushered in by a 
masMve cultural revival The life of the 
Divmc Incarnation is a force, and his ideas 
are new and inspiring. In particular, his 
inysterious charm and sublimity hold a 
special attraction foi writers, poets, 
dramatists, painters, sculptors, and 
musicians, energizing their talents. One 
ot the artists to feel the avatar’s 
attraction was the poet, Akshay Kumar Sen. 
whose masterpiece was Sri Sn Rumaknshna 
Piinthi, a long narrative poem ol Sn Rama- 
kiishna's life 

Akshay was bom in 1854 at Maynapur. 
a small village in the Bankura district of 
Bengal. Because his father Haladhar Sen 
and mother Bidhumukhi were loo poor to 
afford a good education lor him, Akshay 
was brought up in the countryside and 
educated in a village school. Little is 
known about his early life beyond Ihe facts 
that he was devoted to Lord Krishna and 
lived humbly. In Ihe course of time he 
married, was widowed, married again and 
had two .sons and one daughter. 

To escape poverty in his native village 
Akshay moved to Calcutta and found a 
job as private tutor to the children of the 
1 agore family of Jorasanko. It so 
happened that Devendra Nalh Majumdar. 
a devotee ol Sri Ramaknshna, was working 
in the office of the Tagore estate and lived 
under the same roof as Akshay. But 
Akshay did not dare to introduce himself 
to Devendra because of his inferiority 


complex—he lelt himself to be unattractive, 
unlearned, and poor. He felt even further 
removed from his aristocratic employer. 

As a humble devotee of Krishna. Akshay 
took formal initiation from his family 
guru a year before he met Sri Ramakrishna. 
and practised japam and meditation at 
night on the bank of the Ganga. In time, 
however, he became discouraged because, 
in spite ol all his spiritual practices, he still 
had not received the vision of God 

One day Akshay was enjoying a smoke 
on the verandah when he overheard 
Devendra and Dhirendra, a young man 

of the Tagore family, talking about a 
paramahamsa (a man who has realized 

Brahman and renounced the world). 

Akshay was intngued and wanted to know 
more about this paramahamsa. He knew 
that such a high soul was a knower of 
God--one who could help others to sec 
God 

Later, when Devendra was alone, 

Akshay approached him. saying: “Sir, 
you were talking about a paramahamsa. 
Could you tell me where he is ?“ Brushing 
the question aside, Devendra asked him. 
“What good could it possibly do you ?’’ 
Akshay was hurl, but his curiosity 
increased Later he came to know from 
Dhirendra that Sri Ramakri.shna was the 
paramahamsa, and that he lived in 
Dakshineswar. 

Six months passed. Akshay's mind was 
possessed by Sri Ramakrishna. Coming 
from a village, he had no idea where 
Dakshineswar was located. Without the 
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help ot Devendra he would never have the 
opportunity to meet Sri Ramakrishna. 
Summoning his resourcefulness. Akshay 
decided to serve Devendra anonymously. 
Knowing that he smoked early in the 
morning, Akshay, before Devendra arose 
from his bed, prepared perfumed tobacco 
with burning charcoal, and Icti his hubble- 
bubble in front of the door to Devendra’s 
room. Devendra, of course, was delighted 
to have his favourite smoke, but wondered 
who was serving him. Within a few days 
he found out that it was Akshay who was 
preparing the tobacco for him. When he 
asked why, Akshay said. “Sir, would you 
please take me to meet the paramahamsa 
Seeing his sincerity and humility, Devendra 
agreed 

On a Saihurday, probably in the early 
part ol 1885, Mahima Charan Chakrabarty 
had arranged a festival and invited Sri 
Ramakrnhna and the devotees to his house 
at 100 Co.ssipore Road, in North Calcutta 
Akshay heard that Devendra was planning 
to attend the function and that Dhirendra 
was going with him. His heart was pounding, 
for it was unbearable to wait any longer to 
see this paramahamsa. As the two men 
were getting into their hired carriage, 
Akshay rushed to Devendra and holding 
his feet with both hands, pleaded with 
him. saying, “Sir, please allow me to 
accompany you to the place you are about 
to visit.’' Devendra consented. 

The carriage arrived at Mahima’s huu.se 
at five o’clock in the afternoon. Ram, 
Manomohan, Surendra. ‘‘Nf: ”, Vijay Krishna 
Goswami. and other devotees were present. 
Devendra and others took the dust of the 
Ma.ster'.s feel, and Akshay followed them. 
Akshay noticed that the Master smiled a little 
and ca.st a gracious glance towards him. Then 
he sat in a comer and looked intently at 
the Ma.stcr. Forgetting his body and 
surroundings, he was captivated by Sri 
Ramakrishna’s charm and conversation. He 


felt as though he was being carried away on 
a current of bliss. After awhile the devotees 
began a kirtan in the courtyard. As soon 
as the Master heard the sound of the drum 
and cymbals he hurriedly joined the khtan 
party and started to sing the following song; 

Behold, the two brothers have come, 

who weep while chanting Han's name, 
rhe hi others who dance in ecstasy and 
make the world dance in His name' 

Behold them, both weeping, and making 
the whole world weep with them. 

The brothers who. in return for blows, 
offer to sinners Han’s love. 

Intoxicated with divine joy, Sn Rama¬ 
krishna began to dance with the kirtan 
group. At times he went into .samadhi 
and remained motionless like a statue: at 
other times, m partial consciou.snc.s.s, he 
danced slowly and rhythmically. The 
Master created such a tangible spiritual 
atmosphere that Akshay felt as though he 
were in heaven Vijay Krishna Goswami, 
a Brahmo leader, was dancing next to the 
Master. Suddenly he pointed to Sn 
Ramakrishna and exclaimed: “This is 
our Krishna! ” These words were a 
revelation to Akshay. and he directly 
experienced their truth—that the Master 
was none other than Sri Krishna for whom 
he had been yearning since his youth The 
Master appeared to him as the very 
incarnation of love. 

The kirtan ended at nine o’clock in the 
evening, and the devotees began to tend 
the Ma.ster. One fanned him and another 
brought ice water for him to drink. 
Meanwhile Mahima arranged a dinner 
with various delicacies for Sri Ramakrishna 
and the devotees. After dinner Sri Rama¬ 
krishna was taken to a room where he 
talked with the devotees Akshay thought 
to himself: “The Master has reveated his 
divine nature to his close devotees. Without 
his grace and without devotion, none can 
understand him.’’ Suddenly Sri Rama- 
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krishna began to sing Lord Kristana's words 
in his melodious voice: 

Though 1 am never loath to grant aaivatioo, 

] hesitate indeed to grant pure love. 

Whoever wins pure love surpasses all, 
lie IS adored by men, 

He triumphs over the three worlds. 

Listen, Chandravalt! 1 shall tell you of love: 
Mukti a man may gain, but rare is bhakti. 
Solely for pure love's sake did 1 become 
King Vail’s doorkeeper 

Down in his realm in the nether world. 

Alone in Vnndaban can pure love be found, 
its secret none bui the gopas and gopis know. 
Fur pure love's sake 1 dwelt in Nanda’s bouse, 
faking him as My father, 

1 carried his burdens on My head. 

When the festival was over the Master 
left for Dakshmeswar. Akshay got into 
Devendra and Dhirendra’s carriage along 
with Ram, a householder disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna. Ram had befriended him 
that evening, telhng turn many wonderful 
things about the Master. Thus, when Ram 
got out of the carriage in Simulia where he 
lived. Akshay got out with him. In Ram’s 
house he listened to many more stories 
about Sri Ramakrishna. AI two o’clock in 
the morning he finally went home. 

After that first meetmg Akshay longed 
to see the Master again, and his mind was 
ateorbed in thoughts of him A couple ol 
days later Akshay had the opportimity to 
go to Dal^hineswar with a friend. Thi.s 
time Sri Ramakrishna asked Akshay many 
things about his life, including whether or 
not he was a Brahmo. 

Generally the Master did not allow 
Akshay to touch his feet, a refusal which 
hurt him greatly. Instead, Sri Ramakrishna 
would say: “Let your mind be purified. 
Then you may do so.” Nonetheless, after 
three visits Akshay was convinced that if 
anyone could gjve him the vision of Krishna, 
it was Sri Ramakrishna. Later he realized 


that Krishna and Ramakrishna were cme 
and the same. He wrote in his Sri Sri 
Ramahishna Mahinut: 

I neither talked with Sri Ramaknshna nor 
asked any questions, but (his 1 knew: that 
whosoever received the touch of the Master 
on bis chest, would lose outer consciousness 
and in that state would see Krishna. Expecting 
this, 1 continued to visit him. Not only that: 
Whenever 1 would see him 1 would feel myself 
io be a different person. 1 used to think how 
It would be when the Master, out of mercy, 
touched my chest. Many days passed, but he did 
not fulfill my desire. I used to go to him with 
great hope and return home with tearful eyes 
and disappointment 

I only talked to him twice in my whole life. 

One day, seeing him alone, 1 said: “Master, 1 
am bhnd [i.e., ignorant]." To this the Master 
rqplied: “God exists.” [What Sri Rama* 

krishna meant was: “You might be blind, but 
God has eyes to see you.”] Another day 1 
carried an ice cream cone for the Master, but 
he did not touch it 1 asked: “Master, why 
did you not eat the ice cream 1 feci terrible'” 
He answered with a smile: “If you had brought 
the ice cream at noontime, I would have eaten 
It. 1 would have been side if I ate that cold 
thing at night so I did not" 

The way the Master treated me! If he had 
treated any other person in that way, be nevei 
would have returned So many devotees touched 
his feet and yet whenever 1 would try to touch 
(hem, he would withdraw his feet and someiimes 
even move back, saying: “All right! All right!" 

I he Master used to speak about abstruse spiritual 
matters and 1 could not follow what he meant, 
so 1 would Bit silently in a corner, my eyes 
always on him. 

II IS difficult tor an ordinary person to 
understand the actions and behaviour of 
an avatar. He may eradicate the bad 
karma of a devotee through harshness, or 
he may crush the ego Ihrough indifference. 
If a devotee can endure such ordeals, he 
achieves something. Akshay tried to wipe 
away the impurities of his heart through 
tears and prayers, and gradually he felt the 
Master’s siltiit benediction. Later he 
wrote in his book: ’*What Sri Ramakrishna 
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demonstrated and explained to me led me 
to the firm ctmviclion tiiat he is Ood 
Himself. He is an avatar. Lord of the 
universe, the Almighty. He is that Rama, 
that Krishna, that Kali, indeed, that 
Satchidananda. He is beyond mind and 
intellect, but again, he is known only 
through the pure mind and intellect.” 

During that trial period Akshay lived in 
lear and agony. He was afrs^ of the 
Master, and yet he felt that the Master was 
like his father. He was irresistibly attracted 
to Sri Ramakrishna and yet did not know 
how to express his love. On one occasiem 
Akshay begged Devendra to ask the Master 
to bles.s him. Devendra went to Dakshin- 
eswar aind delivered Atkshay’s request to 
the Master. Sri Ramakrishna said: “What 
shall 1 say 7 You give him some advice.” 
Accoidingly Devendra told Akshay to 
chant the name of Hari (Krishna). Akshay 
took this advice and began to practise 
japam with longing. 

On Apiil 6, 1885, Devendra arranged a 
festival at his house m Sri Ramakrishna's 
honour. Akshay was included among the 
crowd ol devotees. Because Devendra 
was busy supervising the dinner, he asked 
ALshay to fan the Master. Sri Ramakrishna 
was silling in the parlour suirounded by 
devotees. I'o Akshay's great delight, he 
and Itpcndra sat near the Master and 
massagerl his feet 

On January I. 1886. Sri Ramakrishna 
becunic the Kalpataru (wish-fulfilling tree) 
and blessed many devotees, saying: “Be 
illumined.’' The occasion was the Master’s 
afternoon walk in the Cossipore garden. 
As the Muster entered the garden, the 
devotees iollowed him. Akshay. who was 
seated with a few others on the low bough 
of a tree, saw him. He rushed to where 
Sri Ramakrishna was standing and found 
the Master, absorbed in samadhi, in the 
middle of his devotees. Akshay picked 
two champaka (Michelia Champaka) 


flowers an tiered them at the feet of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

After awhile the Master came down to 
the normal plane of consiciousness and 
touched the devotees one-by-one. This 
act created great emotional fervour and 
excitement among the devotees. Some 
received the vision of their Chosen Deity; 
some experienoed the awakening of the 
kundalini; some felt unspeakable bliss ; 
and others out of ecstasy, began to laugh, 
cry, and shout. Akshay watched the 
entire scene from a distance. Then suddenly 
the Master’s eyes fell on him. and he 
called to Akshay: “Hello!" Akshay ran 
to the Master, who touched his chest with 
his hand and whispered a mantram in his 
ear. At once Akshay experienced the effect 
of the Master’s blessing. He could not 
contain the onrush of bliss, and unable to 
withstand such an upsurge of emotion, he 
fell to the ground. His limbs twisted as if 
he were deformed, and he burst into tears. 

On August IS. 1886, Sri Ramakrishna’s 
physical condition became critical. Swami 
Vivekananda had arranged for Akshay to 
fan the Master that night. When evening 
came, Sri Ramakrishna tried to cat a little 
farina pudding, but could not swallow it. 
Exhausted, he agam lay down on Ins bed 
and went into samadhi Sushi (later. Swami 
Ramakrishnananda) cried out and asked 
Akshay to call Girish and Ram, two of the 
Master’s close devotees, from Calcutta. 
Akshay immediately rushed to Calcutta, 
reported the Master's critical condition to 
them, and then hurriedly returned to 
Cossipore. 

After his samadhi the Master was 
extremely hungry and asked for food. 
This time he ate a full bowl of pudding 
without any difficulty, which greatly 
relieved the devotees. Then in a dear 
voice the Master repeated thrice: “KSlI. 
Kali. KSir*. and slowly lay bade on bis 
bed-. After some time he again went into 
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samadhi. His eyes were fixed on his nose, 
his face covered with a sweet smile. Sri 
Ramakrishna passed away on Ai^st 16, 
1886. at 1:02 a.m. 

After the Master’s passing Akshay used 
to decorate Sn Ramakrishna's photograph 
with sandal paste and sing his glory to 
the tune of a one-stringed instrument. 
Although he had no literary skills, Akshay 
lelt a compelling urge to wnte something 
about Sri Ramakrishna. The scriptures 
say: “By the grace of God. the dumb 
become eloquent and the lame scale 
mountains." Devendra Nath Majumdai, 
who had first taken Akshay to meet Sri 
Ramakrishna, now suggested that he write 
about the Master’s life. (Akshay acknowl¬ 
edged this encouragement in. his book). 

Still. Akshay had doubts about his 
ability, which he expressed to Swami 
Vivekananda. Though something was 
urging him from within to write about the 
Master, he felt that he did not have the 
literary skill to do so. Seeing his sincerity, 
Swami Vivekananda told him the story of 
the English poet, Caedmon. Caedmon was 
an illiterate herdsman, who did not even 
know the alphabet. One night he had a 
vision of an angel, and by that angel’s 
grace his poetic faculty came to life. 
Caedmon composed extemporaneously and 
even recited his hymns and poems in 
public. 

Inspired by this story, Akshay began to 
write Bengali verse in 1887. After he had 
finished the early life of Sri Ramakrishna. 
he read it to Swami Vivekananda at the 
Baranagore monastery. Swamiji was 
deeply moved and took him to Holy 
Mother, who was then staying at Belur. 
Holy Mother, after listening to the 
manuscript, blessed Akshay. Later, while 
she was at Kamarpukur and Akshay was 
also there, the Mother invited the village 
women, who had known the Wtaster 
personally, to come so Akshay could read 


his book to them. On this occasion the 
Mother, in an ecstatic mood, again blessed 
Akshay and asked him to write more about 
the Master, Akshay gratefully acknowl* 
edged that Girish and Swamis Yogananda. 
Niranjanananda, and Ramakrishnananda had 
given him the materials for his book. 

Akshay wrote the life of Sri Ramakrishna 
in the style of Krittivasa’s Ramayana and 
Kashiram Das’ Mahabharata. The book 
was first published in four parts between 
1894 and 1901 under the title Bhagavan 
Sri Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsadever 
Cluxritamrita. Later, on November 25. 
1901, all four parts were published in one 
vdume under the title Sri Sri Ramakrishna 
Punthi. His Bengali poem of the Master’s 
life has not yet been translated into any 
other language. 

On one occasion Swami Shivananda 
explained how Sri Sri Ramakrishna Punttn 
came into being: 

Akshay Sen, the author of Sri Sri Rama¬ 
krishna Punthi, helped many people of the world 
He was a good man. and a great devotee, but 
extremely poor. The facts which he presented 
in the Punthi are really beautiful We did not 
know many of those stories. Akshay collected 
all the material from contemporaries u< the 
Master at Kamarpukur. Sihar, and other places. 
He then wrote the life of the Master in the poetic 
style of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata in 
simple village language. Now, even the learned 
appreciate the Punthi Akshay was not a scholar, 
but he had tremendous sincerity We heard that 
when he started to write this book, he held an 
ordinary job in Ahiritola, and used to write at 
night. We further heard that at night he would 
go to the bank of the Ganga and call to the 
Master with a longing heart: “Master, please 
give me strength so that I can write something 
about your precious life." Immediately he would 
feel inspiration from within and, returning to his 
apartment, would start to write This Punthi ts 
well written. 

In 1895, during the tarthday celebration 
of Sri Ramakrishna. Akshay publicly read 
for the first time Sri Sri Ramakrisfwm 
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Punthi on the northem verandah of the 
Master's room at Dakshineswar, Swami 
Adbhutananda was present. Impressed, 
the Swami said: “Akshay Babu, you have 
performed a great service for the peofrie. 
You have written the liie story of the 
Master in such a beautiful way that even 
the women f the majority of whom were 
not educated at the time] will he able to 
understand him.” 

Akshay sent a copy of his book to 
Swami Vivekananda, who was then 
preaching Vedanta in America. In tl» 
beginning of 1895 Swamiji sent a letter to 
Swami Ramakrishnananla from the U.S.A., 
in which he wrote: 

Just now I read Akshay's book Give him a 
hundred thousand hearty embraces from me. 
Through his pen Sri Ramakrishna is manifesting 
himself. Blessed is Akshay! Let him recite that 
Punthi before all. He must recite it before all 
m the Festival Tf the work be too large, let him 
read extracts irom it. Well, I do not find a single 
irrelevant word in it. I cannot tell in words the 
joy I have experienced by reading his book. 
Try, all of you, to give the book an extensive 
sale. Then ask Akshay to go from village to 
village,to preach Well done, Akshay' He is 
doing his work. Go from village to village and 
proclaim to all Sri Ramakrishna’s teachings. Can 
there be a more blessed lot than this ? Akshay’s 
book and Akshay himself must electrify the 
masses Dear, dear Akshay, I bless you with all my 
heart, my dear brother. May the Lord sit on 
vour tongue! Go and spicad his teachings from 
door to door. There is no need whatever of your 
becoming a sannyasin [monk] Akshay is the 
future apostle for the masses of Bengal. Tnke 
great care of Akshay. his faifii and devotion 
have borne fruit. 

In thi.s letter Swamiji wrote out a few 
ideas which he wanted Akshay to include 
and expand in the next edition of the book. 

In the Punthif Akshay divulged that he 
had received the humourous title of 
“Shankcunni Master” from Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda in 1885. “Cunni” literally means 
“a female ghost wearing bangles”; and 
because he was a schoolteacher, he was 


called “Master”. Swamiji called him 
“Shankcunhi Master” because of his 
appearance—small eyes, thick lips, a flat 
nose, a thin body, and a dark complexion. 
In later years Akshay grew a long grey 
beard and moustache, wore thick glasses, 
and often donned a turban. All this 
contributed to his rather strange-looking 
appearance. 

Akshay’s poetic talent did not end with 
the writing (rf Sri Ramakrishna's biography. 
He also put the Master’s teachings into 
simple, melodious verse. This book 
included 141 teachings of Sri Ramakrishna 
and was published in 1896 under the title 
Padye Sri Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa- 
dever Upadesh, or The Teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa in Verse, 
Fourteen years later, in 1910, Akshay wrote 
Sri Sri Ramakrishna Mcdiima (The Glory 
of Sri Ramakrishna) in question-and-answer 
form. In this Bengali book, not yet 
translated into any other language, the 
reader will marvel at Akshay’s literary 
craftsmanship, rational outlook, and deep 
understanding of Sri Ramakiishna’s life 
and philosophy. 

Akshay worked for some lime at the 
Basumati publication office, which was 
ovmed by Upendra Nath Mukhopadhyay, 
a lay disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. After 
retiring from that job Akshay left Calcutta 
for his village home and there passed the 
remainder of his life. Once, however. 
Doctor Umesh Babu and other devotees 
took him to Mymensingh (now in 
Bangladesh), where he lived for several 
months, reminiscing about the Master. He 
was helped financially by devotes from 
Mymensingh, Dacca, Mackas, and Lucknow. 

Once, when Akshay was visiting 
Udbodhan, Swami Saradananda presented 
him with a set of Sri Sri Ramakrishna Ula 
Prasanga (Sri Ramakrishna, the Greof 
Master) and requested him to read it. 
Akshay later said to a young monk; 
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Brother, 1 took those books and put them in 
my room. 1 was a little conceited, thinking that 
“M.” and I had written about the Master, so what 
else could Swami Saradananda write about him ? 
Then one day it suddenly flashed in my mind 
that my monastic brother had given me all those 
volumes free, and 1, out of ego, had not even 
opened them' Brother, I was dumbfounded after 
residing them. 1 realized that in the Puntlu I 
had made some mutakes because I had received 
the information second-hand, whereas he had 
based his stories on direct evidence. Then, though 
I was old, I corrected my book as much as I 
could. This IS my last corrected edition of 
Pynthi. I hand it over to you. 1 shall not live 
long. 1 entrust you to give this volume to Swami 
Saradananda Let him publish it m the future if 
he wishes My request to Swami Saradananda is 
to please send a certain percentage of the profit 
from the book sales for the worship of the Master 
here. 

In Spite of his poverty and other family 
problems Akshay passed his days in 
recollectedness ot Master. Every 

morning before his worship he would pick 
flowers and clean the vessels. Then in a 
sweet voice despite his a^. he would sing 
the name of God, accompanied by his 
one-stringed instrument. After bathing and 
performing the worship he would either 
read Sri Ramakrishna, the Greta Master 
or write something. In the summer months 
at noontime Akshay would go to the 
shrine and fan the Master. During the 
last three years of his life, when he could 
not perform worship because of asthma 
and other physical disabilities, his daughter- 
in-law, to Akshay’s great relief, took the 
responubility of the Master’s worship. 

Akshay was sincerely devote to Holy 
Mother. His home and the Mother’s 
parental home were in the same district, so 
whenever the Mother was in Jayrambati. 
Akshay would go barefooted with s staff 
in his band to mrat her. He would always 
carry something on his head for Holy 
Mother. Bowing down to her. he woidd 
pray for liberation. Once in Jayrambati 


Akshay called: ’’Mother.” and the Mother 
answered: ’’Yes, my son.” Akshay then 
bddly said:' “Mother. 1 called you 
’Mother’ and you answered 'yes,* so I hAve 
no fear anymore.” To this Holy Mother 
said: “My son. do not talk like that. 
‘Success comes only to a careful person.’ ” 

Emotional and oversensitive by nature, 
Akshay expected love and affection from 
all, especiaUy from the Master and Mother. 
At one time he wrote to Holy Mother in 
Jayrambati complaining that .she was 
paying more attention to her Calcutta 
devotees than she was to him. The Mother 
replied in a letter: “.. I understand the 
contents of your letter. You have written 
about your visit to Jayrambati, but I did 
not know about it. So long as I am alive 
you are welcome to visit me. T have no 
like or dislike for anybody; 1 consider 
everyone as my own. There is no division 
in my mind. When you took refuge in 
God you became my own. Please do not 
lament. Whenever you have the oppor¬ 
tunity you are free to come here. Your 
letter surprised me. Keep your mind free 
from all impurities.” 

Holy Mother had told Akshay: “There 
will be a little suffering towards the end 
of your life.” Four days before his death 
he had a fever and suffered from blood 
dysentery. When Akshay’s end came near, 
his younger brother .started to chant the 
name of Ski Ramakrishna. All of a sudden 
Akshay said to those around him: “Please 
keep quiet now. I see the Master and the 
MothOT.” Everyone present noticed that 
his face was himmons and his eyes were 
half-closed. Then he breathed his last. 
Ak^y died at 9 a.m. on Friday. 
Deconber 7, 1923. at the age of seventy- 
throe. 

hi the divine dnma of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Akshay {riayed the role of mimtrel, and bis 
ballads ere still spreading the immortal life 
end message of ^ Master 



NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS * 

SNOW-WHITE MAYAVATI OF SHIVA 


There are certain days when Mayavati 
becomes the seat of Mayadhisha, a vast 
white cremation ground of Shiva. 19 Decem¬ 
ber 1986 was such a day. From 18th 
morning onwards it was raining tonentially. 
The tmnparature went down below 0‘C. 
At night came the shower of small ice- 
balls. Then it was all silent. . All winds 
stopped. Even the beU-bird’s midnight 
sounds could no more be heard. There 
was an awful silence and freezing cold. 

On the 19 December early dawn we saw 
the first snowfall of the year. It was all 
white in three-inch thick snow. The 
mountains, the hills, the gorges, the trees 
and bushes, everything were covered with 
snow-white ice. The sky was covered widi 
black clouds. A mysterious light 
emanated from the ice and the sky. 
Everything looked unknown, remote and 
mysterious. There was no sign of life 
anywhere, no stir in the trees, no song or 
flight ot birds. Mayavati brothers stood 
in awe and silence in that early dawn 
looking at the wondrous view of nature. 
Thick icicles hung from the branches of 
huge tall cedars. The bushy tops of 
cypresses were all white. The lawn was 
all white, except for the bare stem of rose 
trees now jutting out as renmants of smne 
happy summer. The mountain paths all 
got blurred in the all white panorama. The 
deep gorge below was all white, with dark 
tree trunks standing here and there. 

We touched the ice thrice on our head 
and then stepped with deep reverence on 
the snow-white body of Shiva. From the 
mountain tops He came that day to 
envelop the world of Mother Prakrit! in 
His white mantle of purity and transcend¬ 
ence Everything turned white like ashes 
in a vast crenuition ground. The seven 


coloured panorama of the Himalayas 
suddenly changed into a world of white 
and blatdt. Forms of hills and trees were 
indistinct. Only Shiva remained within 
and without. Some green leaves were 
scattered here and there on the white body 
of Shiva as if Mother Prakrit! did her last 
wonhip before merging in her eternal 
companirni, the Purusha. The experience 
of the vast snow-white cremation ground 
brought a stran^ blankness in our heart. 
It was even difficult, during the first few 
moments, to think that there was a world 
outside Mayavati. It was a foretaste, even 
though temporarily, of Nirvana. 

As the sun rose, the ice began to melt 
and the vast panorama slowly started 
returning to its old form. After this ascetic 
period of staying in Shiva’s transcendence 
nature now looked greener. It got its first 
seasonal bath of ice. It was indeed a 
rebirth. For some days the white ice 
remained unmelted in nooks and comers, 
in gorges and terraces. Even after seven 
days when we were walking on the valley 
above the Mayavati Ashrama. vast 
stretches of fields were full of thick ice. 
In the morning sunlight the wheat fields 
up in tile valley, with all the surrounding 
fields, looked strangely beautiful and new. 

In the Indian tradition. Shiva is all-white 
like the mountain of silver (ra^agiriiuvah). 
Shankara describes this all-white Shiva in 
one of his hymns: ‘Oh Shiva Thy body is 
white like ashes, and white is Thy smile. 
The human skull on the hand is white. 
Thy axe is white and white are Thy bull, 

*Thu month's ‘Notes ami Observations' has 
been contributed by Swami Ajitatmananda, of 
Mayavati Charitable Hospital, Adwtita Ashrama. 
Mayavati, 
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and Thy ear-dags, white is the Gaoga 
flowing in foam from thy matted locks, 
and white is the crescent moon on thy 
forehead. Oh all-white &iva, give us the 
boon of complete freedom from idl sins 
forever and ever.’ 

Despite all love for Shiva’s white 
transcendence, one cannot stay long in the 
realm of the Absolute (Nitya) and has to 
come down to the plane of relative 
existence (ieela). Unity in diversity is the 
law of creation. The fl^l vision of RealUy 
must be a vision of complementarity. Sri 
Ramakrishna used to say that m order to 
know the belfruit we must take it in all 


its aspects, its outer shell, its seeds and 
its k^dl. Smilarly we must accept both 
the teansoendent (Nit^) and the immanoit 
(leda), both the unmanifested and the 
manifested, both Purusha and Prakriti. 
Purusha is only the transcendent form of 
Prakriti. just as Prakriti is the immanent 
fonn of the Purusha. The final Reality in 
the Indian vision is both Purusha and 
Prakriti. the Ardhanarishwara. Uma and 
Maheswara. Hara and Parvati. On this 
memorable morning of 19 December 1986 
Mayavati made us realize the truth of the 
Indian vision of Uma-Maheshwara, of 
Ardhanariswara. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


ADAM AND EVE {The Spiritual SymbiHism 
of Genesis and Exodus): 

By S. D. Four. Published by Univmity 
press of America. 4720 Boston Way. Lanham, 
Maryland 20706 UJS.A. 1986 Pp. 147 + »ii. 
^ 10.25. 

In this book the author gives us some 
original insights concerning the interpretation ot 
the Sacred Scriptures. He starts with the 
conviction that the Bible contains deeper truths 
as one really gets into its symbolism than when 
one merely remains at the supnficial level either 
by taking the accounts as literal and historical 
or by disevding them as merely lairytales foi 
ente rtainment. The author's attempt is in this 
way praiseworthy in so far as it helps the 
religious man perceive the truth concermng the 
the Bible. Another positive note concerning the 
work IS the endeavour to point out that the Bible 
contains the same basic truths as expressed m 
other (religiouB) traditions. One may at the same 
time i^bt whether one etui extend the symboliza- 
tkm so far as, for examine, to assert that the 
waters in which Jesus walked are ‘the ocean of 
birth and death' (p. 40). 

After giving an enlightening introduction 
regarding the esoteric (internal) and exoteric 
(cxtemal) aspects of religkms (Chapter 1) die 
author goes on to show die corre^wndence 


between the four ages and the Hindu cyclic view 
of history (Ch. 2). Cain and Abel are interpreted 
as symbolizing the lower and higher tendencies 
in ail of us (Ch. 3). Here the author offers 
fascinating interpretations. Cam is for example 
the elder brother This symbolizes the pheno¬ 
menon that lower tendencies arc the first that 
develop in us. Cain's being a farmer suggests 
aNo the lower tendencies, whereas Abel is a 
shepherd which has spiritual connotations 
(leader, guide, protector). A larmer, being 
sedentary, has a tendency to store up material 
possessions whereas the shepherd ^cannot afford 
that luxury , he s}mbo]izes the spiritual view of 
life in which wc see ourselves as visitors (or 
pilgrims) on earth. Concerning the murder ot 
Abel, Cain's marks on forechead, Cain being 
bringei of technology etc we find possible 
interpretations and explanations. 

In this way there are 12 chapters which offer 
interesting material for reflection. Chapter 4 
and 12 draw our special attention on account 
of the profound interpretations concerning the 
Ark of Noah in terms of cosmic qgg, the 
waters as PraJenU, the fall ot man as splitting 
of androgynous Adam into Adam and Eve 
corresponding to the universal splitting of 
Purusha and Prakriti. 

The book contains a good index of key- 
words. The bibliography demonstrates books 
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and authors of various important religious 
traditions and phikMophiet of rdigioo. The 
success of the work depends upon the reader's 
understanding of what a symbol is. The apthor 
would have better included also some insights 
of K.arl Rahner's theology of symbols (Theo¬ 
logical Investigations, vol. 4). 

Dr SEBASTIiSM AlHAi'lU.y 
Dharmmam PontificiU Iiwitute 
of Theology and Philosophy 
Bangalore 

FROM IHE UNREAL TO THE REAL: 
By SvvAMi Bhashyananda. Published by Vivek- 
ananda Vedanta Society, S423 South Hyde 
Park Boulv Chicago, Illinois 60615, U.SA. 
1986. Pp. VII + 403. Available in India at the 
Kamakrisbna Maths, Nagpur, Bombay etc 
lor Rs. 40. 

4 

From the Unreal lo the Real is a compendium 
ol Swami Bhashyananda’s lectures, writings, 
class-notes and talks in the U.S.A. lor over last 
twenty years. Swami Bhashyananda Irom his 
early youthlui da>s led a life of hard spiritual 
disaphne in the Nagpur center of Sri Rama- 
Lrishna Math where Swami Bhaskaieshwar- 
ananda, himself u monastic disuple ol Swami 
Shivananda (a diicct disciple ol Sri Kamaknshna 
and brotlier monk ol Swami Vivekananda), 
inspired him to dedicate himscll lo liic, spiiitual. 
Swann Virajananda. a monastic disciple oi 
Swuii Vivekananda and the 6th President of 
the Rainakruhna Math, lo whom the present 
volume IS dedicated initiated Swumi Bhasfay- 
ananda with the sacred woid. Attci spending 
a few years ol Ins carl) inoiiastic days in the 
Romakrishna Mission's Institute (I C'ultiirc in 
Calcutta, Swami Bhashyananda went to Chicago 
in the sixties and since then is patiently building 
up the Vedanta movement ip the Slates. His 
practice and precept ol .spirituality in the light 
ol Sri Ramakiishna and Vivekananda have 
charmed the American spiritual aspirants, many 
of whom have become his ardent admirers A 
lew of them have become monastic members of 
the organization as well. 

Swami Bhashyananda believes that the 
acceptance of the Vedanta way ol life will bring 
about peace and harmony in the world. 

The spread of 386 pages of his book has 
been conveDientl> spaced in four parts viz. 1 
Religion. II Hinduism, III spiritual Practices 
and IV Sii Ramakrishna. Each part contwns 


laadabie chapters covering a number of aspects 
of these four broad topics. The part I on 
rebgion thus comprises of 13 chapters, more 
interesting of which are (1) Essentials of Religion, 
(2) Apparent and Real Man, (3) Potential 
Dlvimty, (4) The Religion that can satisfy a 
Modern Seeker, (S) Religion and Human 
Fellowship, (6) The Umversal Religion (7) The 
future of Religions. 

Part 11 deals with Hinduism in outline. The 
umversal elements m Hinduism have been 
highlighted here and goals of human life, set 
according to Hinduism, have been detailed. 
One chapter deals with worship of God in the 
form of Mothei There are two chapters on 
the spirit ol the Bfaagvad-Gita and Buddha’s 
Message of Peace and enlightenment respectively. 
The Hindu theology accepts Buddha as an 
incarnation and the Hindus have imbibed in their 
ethics, Buddha's message ol love and peace. 

The third and perhaps the most important 
part IS about ‘spiritual Practices’. This is full 
of information and practical hints for the sate 
journey of a Sadhahu on the path of Realization. 
The essentiality and limitations ot rituals have 
been described here. Various types ot upasanas 
or meditations have been described and the 
efficacy ot the paths of Bhakti, Karma and 
Jnana has been discussed It is this part ot the 
book which would prove immensely useful foi 
the ardent seekers ol Tiuth. 

The last part of the book deals with Sri 
Ramakrishna, Holy Mothei and Swami 
Vivekananda. Throughout the book Swami 
Bhashyananda copiously quotes from the sayings 
of these divine personages and juxtaposes them 
vis a vis the quotations from the Gita, the 
Bible and the Upanishads. The quotes liom 
the Bible, thus make it easy foi the western 
readers to comprehend the subtle spiritual 
truths which are basic to every religion. This 
also reinforces their faith in their own senpturm. 

ftof. Sam Pohr of jhe University ot 
Pittsburg at Bradford has nghtly said in the 
introduction of the present volume that scattered 
through these essays are gems of insight and 
memorable analogies which are bound to help 
any asjnrant go further along the spiiitual path. 
Prof. Fohr fiirther says that although the term 
‘reUgioni’ is derived from Latin word meaning 
‘to bind’, it is iromc that religions have tended 
to divide people into opposing groups. Swami 
Bhashyananda*s book is an attempt to reverse 
this process. The book emphasizes unity in 
diversity and can very well serve as a guide for 
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all thoie who want to tread on the right path 
of religion. 

Hie book has an appreciative foreword by 
Swami Vyomarupananda and an evaluative 
introduction by Prof. Sam Fohr. 

NAREra>RANA'rH B. PAUL. M. A. LL. B, (G) Ph. O. 

Director of Languages, Bombay 


A NOTE 

The review-article on The Orknt in American 
Transcendentalism published m P. B. April 1987 
was written by Swami Sarvcshananda of the 
Ramakrishna order, now preaching Vedanta in 
Florida. 

Florida. U.S.A. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION HOME OF 
SERVICE. VARANASI 

Report For April 1985 To March 1986 

The Home was started in 1900 as an 
independent institution under the name 'Poor 
Man's Relief Association' by a tew young men 
who were inspired by the teachings of Swami 
Vivekananda. The work was begun with a 
capital of only tour annas. These young men 
used to take care of the poor and the diseased, 
sometimes collected from the loadside. Swamiji 
was delighted to see their dedicated service and 
renamed the institution the ‘Home ol Service' 
It was affiliated to Uic Ramakrishna Mission in 
1902. From this modest inception, the Home of 
Service has now grown mto a fully equipped 
modem hospital taking caic of the poor and 
the soffermg as living manifestations of God. 

The activities of the year are outlined below. 

Indoor General Hospital: The total number 
of cases admitted during the year was 639; of 
these 3,168 were relieved. 1,897 cured. 525 
discharged otherwise, 560 died and 149 remamed 
under treatment at the end of the year. Surgical 
cases totalled 3,256, mteamuscular injections 
52,434 and intraarticular injections, aspirations 
and lumber punctures was 49,221. During the 
year there were 2 ailing destitutes picked up 
from the aty roads in the hospital. The percentage 
of patients treated free was 34.83 and the 
average daily occupancy of beds was 167. 

Outpatients^ department: The number of 
patients treated, including those treated at die 
branch at Shivala, was 2,44,363 fnew cases: 
65,983) and the daily average attendance was 
783. There were 3,312 surgical cases and 5,341 
mtravenous and intramuscular injections. 

Homeopathy. The homeopathic sections at 
the Sevashrama campus at Luxa and Rt the 
Shivala branch, attended by 5 homeopaths 
served 22,853 patients (new cases: 5829) 

Clinical and Pathological Laboratory: 34,117 
different tests were conducted in the laboratoQr 


dunng the year in the areas of clinical pathology, 
stfology, chemical pathology, L.F.T. (liver 
function tests) and bacteriology. 

X-ray, electrotherapy and E.C.G. department: 
4,670 X-ray exposures were taken during the year 
under report 648 cardiac patients were hel|ied 
by the ECO sechon and a considerable number 
ol others by the electrotherapy sechon. 

Invaluts Home: Two separate homes 
maintained 18 men and 38 women, the men 
being mostly old and retired monks of the 
Ramakrishna Order. The women were j?oor 
widows who have nu one to look after them. 

A new^ constructed extension building of 
Female Invalid's Home and renovated and 
upgraded old block of the same were declared 
open by the President-General of the Rama- 
knbhna Math and Misaon on 14 February 1986 

Outdoor relief to the poor: Monthly 
,pecuniary help amounting to Rs. 6,183 was 
given towards food, house-rent, school-fees etc to 
47 persons. Besides books were provided tree 
to the poor students and dhotis and cotton 
blankets were distributed among the needy. 

Goshala: The home maintained a Goshala 
tor the supply of good milk tor its patients. 

Immediate needs: 1. Funds for the 
maintenance of 200 beds in the hospital. 
2. Endowments tor beds, the cost of endow¬ 
ment for a single bed is Rs. 30,000 but Rs. 10,000 
or Rs. 5,000 may also be given as partial 
endowments to perpetuate someone's memory'. 

3 Endowments for the Invalid’s Homes: 
Similar endowments are essential to maintain 
the old men and women in these two homes. 

4 Donations to meet the accumulated deficit of 
Rs 15,06425 5 Construction of residential 
quarters for the nursing and other staff: Rs. 5 
lakhs. 6 Construction of a bigger cowshed and a 
fodder store-room for the Sevashrama-dairy: 
Rs. 1,50,000. 

Contributions may be sent to the Secretary, 
Ramakrishna Mission Home of Service. 
Varanasi, 211-010. 
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*He who knows the Supreme attains the highest*—Tail. Upa. II. 1. 1 

MADRAS. JUNE 1897 Published 

Monthly 

Retrospect 

The pr^ent number concludes the first volume ot the Prabuddha Bharata and 
It IS now time enough to ask what we have learnt from it. Thus questiomng ourselves, 
we find we have learnt many .things. Indeed, even its short histoiy is remarkably 
full of lessons and one of the most important which we, i.e., those who are connected 
with It, have learnt and which we shall do well to carry with us to the very end of 
our hves is this—smcority of purpose and purity of heart work wonders even in this 
‘iron age*. We had no grand ambitions when we started the journal such as bettering 
the world and so on. All that we wanted was to improve ourselves, and we had a 
conviction that what is good for us may at the same time be useful to some others. 
Nor had we any such motives as fame, position, money, &c. The idea of starting the 
journal struck us providentially, as if were, smd whatever may be its fate in the future, 
we should be eternally grateful to God for having allowed us to enter into the work 
with singularly pure hearts. We were at the time perfectly free from both rajasic self* 
confidence and tamasic ambition. In such a happy state which we shall ever remember 
with pleasure, we sought and obtained permission from where such permission should 
be obtained and ‘commenced opo'ations’. What success has attended us is due entirely 
to the blessings we received and the purity of our hearts. And that success has been 
of no small measure. On every side were ‘crammed* as it were, with sympathy, and 
everywhere, men—^for whom we cannot be sufficiently thankful—identified themselves 
with the cause quite unsolicitedly and worked for its success—so that at the very 
starting we had 1,500 subKribers and every month the number has been steadily 
increasing and now it stands at about 4,500. Our journal thus happens to be the most 
widely arculated monthly m all India. The first two issues have had to be reprinted 
and we have a very limited number of copies of the other issues though we prmted 
5,000 copies of every number. 

Besides such patronage from the pubhc at large, we were unsolicitedly favoured 
with expressions of encouragement and appreciation by several eminent personages, 
whose words are always entitled to our respect. 

Mr. H. Dharmapala. General Secretary, Mahabodhi Society wrote, for instance, 

‘All hail to the Prabuddha Bharata. I send herewith one pound sterling in the name 

ol the Mahabodhi Society tor the Prabuddha Bharata. May its mdlifluous fragrance 
punfy the materialistic atmosphere of fallen India! Your efforts will be cowned 
with success/and Prabuddha Bharata will surely awaken the lethargic sons of “Bharat 
Varsha '* ’ 

In conducting the journal we always keep in our minds the advice Swami 
Vivekananda gave to us at the very outset:—* Avoid all attnnpts to make the journal 
scholarly, it will slowly make its way all over the world I am sure. Use the simplest 
language possible and you will succeed. The main feature should be the teachings 
of principles through stones. Do not make it metaphysical at all .. Go on bravely. 
Do not expect success in a day or a year. Always hold on to the highest. Be steady 

Be obedient and eternally faithful to the cause of truth, humanity and your country 

and you will move the world. Remember it is the person, the life, which is the secret 
of power and nothing else 
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Telephone No78344 

Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama 

Shhrdtja P. O. Smi N«pr 
Srinigar 190-010 
(J.*K. state) 

AN APPEAL FOR FUNDS 

Friends. 

The old shrine block now comprising guest rooms, meditation room, store room, 
office, and the kitchen was gutted on Monday. 30 March 1987, night, damaging 
completely the first floor and other valuable belongings of the Ashrama The total 
estimated loss comes to about Rs. 2 lacs. Ail the signs and previous happenings 
indicate that it was a clear case of incendiarism on the part of sdme anti-sociei 
eiements. 

The Ashrama General Body, in its meeting held on 5 April 1987, decided to 
reconstruct tte gutted block in R. C. C. The estimated cost of the proposed new 
building is about Rs. 4 iacs. 

We request the pubiic and the devotees to help us in this hour of test to complete 
the project at an early date. 

Donations to the Ashrama are exempt from Income-tax, vide No. CiT/ASR/HG/7132 
Dated : 25-9-84 

Aii donations, howsoever small, may kindly be sent by Bank Draft/cheques to the 
Secretary of the Ashrama. 

4 


Yours in service 
BRU NATH KAUL 
(Secretary) 
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BHAGAVADGITA I 

With the Commentary of 1 

Shankaraeharya 

Translated by 

Swami Gambhirananda 


Pp. XXn+816 


Ordinary : Rs. 45 00 
Deluxe : Rs. 55.00 


I 


The lianslator needs no introduction to those who have studied his Eight 
Vpamsiuuls, Brahnut-Suini-Iihashya of Shankaraeharya and Chandogya Vpanishad. 
'I he elaborate Introduction by the translator and the Word Index have added 
to the \aliie ol the book. 
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SWAMI ADBHUTANANDA 

TEACHINGS AND REMINISCENCES 
How a Shepherd Boy became a Saint 
By 

Swami Ghetanananda 

Pp. 175 Rs. 40.00 

Michelet wrote in The Bible of Humanity, ‘Man must rest, get 
his breath, refresh himself at the great living wells, which keep the 
freshness of the eternal*. Swami Adbhutananda was one such 
fountainhead of spirituality. 
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AN APPEAL 

Ramakrishna Math» Barisha 
Home lur the Aged 
(Under Construction) 

Ramaknshna Math, Batislia, is a branch centre of Ramakrishna Math, P.O. Beiiir 
Math, Howrah. We appeal to all benevolent people, industrialists, businessmen, 
charitable institutions etc. for their kind donations so as to ettable us to complete 
the project for this much-needed humanitarian sercdcc as caily as possible. Donations 
may please be sent by A/e Payee Cheque'Diaft or M.O,, drawn in lavour of 
‘Ramakrishna Math, Uarisha', and remitted to the address given below. Donations 
are exempted from income-tax under section 80C of the Income-Tax Att, 1961. 

Ramakrishna Math 
Barisha 

59 Motilal Gupta Road 
Calcutta-700 008 
Phone : 77-7222 

By Courtesy of : 

P. B. S JRKAR & SONS 

Jewellerx 

Son and Grandson of Late B. Sirkar 
89, Chowringbec Road, Calcutta-TOO 020 
Phone : 44-8773 
We have no branch 

Annual Suhtcription : India and Bangladesh - Rupees Twenty, U. S. A. - Fourteen Dalian 
Other Couotries-f 6.00.* This Copy : Inland • Rs. 2.00 


Swami Gopeshaoanda 
President 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN THE WEST 

NEW DISCOVERIES 

A NEW GOSPEL 

(Part One) 

Volume No. 5 
by 

Marie Louise Burke 

Rs. 50.00 

This pait constitutes the fifth volume of the six-volunie senes now being 
published under the overall title Swami Vivekananda in the flest: New Discoveiies, 
containing much valuable mfojniation heiclofoie unpublished and pertaining to 
Swamiji's life and work hitherto unknown during the years 1895 and 1896. 
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Michelet wrote in The Bible of Humanity, ‘Man must rest, get 
his breath, refresh himself at the great living wells, which keep the 
freshness of the eternal’. Swami Adbhutananda was one such 
fountainhead of spirituality. 
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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

ETERNAL VOICE OF INDIA 
Vidyttya vindute amriam 
'Immortality is attained through ScJf-knowIrdgc* 

In the beginning (ull) this was verily the Atman alone. Nothing else 
whatsoever living, existed. He thought: ‘(Now) verily shall 1 create the worlds.’ 

It was declared by the Usi (Vamadeva)—‘Even being in the womb have I 
known the births of all the gods. A hundred iron holds held me down, (but) 
like a hawk 1 have broken them by foice', thus spoke Vamadeva even while 
lieing in the womb. 

Who IS this Atman Whom we worship ? What is that Atman by Which 
(man) sees form, hears sound, perceives smells, utters speech and knows the 
tasteful and also the distasteful ? 

What IS heart is the same as mind. The consciousness, command,- 
particular knowledge, cognition, retention, perception, perseverance, reflection, 
self-mastery depression, memory, imagination, determination, desire, attach¬ 
ment—all these are (but different) names of the consciousness. 

... The world is Knowledge-manifested, so Knowledge is its basis; and 
hence Knowledge is the Brahman. 

After having gone beyond this world, he by that Atman of knowledge 
attained that Heaven (of Brahman) where all his desires were fulfilled and 
attained immortality. 



Aitareya Vponisad (1.1.1, 2.1.5, 3.1.1, 3.1.2, 3.1.3, 3.1.4) 




ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


This month's editorial is based on the 
recent interest taken by Russian academi¬ 
cians in Sri Ramakrishna’s and Swami 
Vivekananda’s message of universal peace 
and harmony, and in the spiritual ministra¬ 
tion of the Ramakrishna Order towards 
that goal. 

Swami Ranganathananda, a senior monk 
of the Ramakrishna Order and the celebrated 
preacher of Vedanta, waa awarded the 
first INDIRA GANDHI AWARD FOR NATIONAL 
INTEGRATION FOR 1985. This acceptance 
speech was delivered -by Revered Swamiji 
on 31 October 1986 at the Vigyan Bhavan, 
New Delhi. 

Swami Hiranmayananda, General Secre¬ 
tary of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission 
recently visited Singapore, Malaysia, Japan 
and Moscow. In his memoirs of foreign 


TRIPS Revered Swamiji recounts some of his 
experiences in those countries. 

150th birth anniversary of SRI RAMA¬ 
KRISHNA, PRIME minister's INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS is a short speech delivered on 
10 February 1987 by our Prime Minister 
Sri Rajiv Gandhi during the inauguration of 
the 150th Birth Anniversary of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna organized by the Ramakrishna 
Mission. New Delhi. 

Swami Siddhinathananda of the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission Sevashiama, Calicut, 
discusses the age-old Indian way of attaining 
peace through the observance of Dharma. 
RELIGIOUS RESOURCES FOR Pl’ACE ii the 
text of his paper picscnted at the ‘Jnter- 
Religious and Ideological Dialogue’ held at 
the Sophia Centre. Kottayam, Kerala, on 
5 December 1986. 


HAMAKIUSIINA VIVEKANANDA IN THE RUSSIAN HORIZON 

(EDITORIAL) 


In the mid February of this year 
Mo.scovites suddenly saw something which 
they had never even dreamt before. Three 
best hotels of Moscow, especially the 
Ko.smos Hotel, suddenly began to hum 
with one thousand celebrities from eighty 
ditfcrenl countries. They were all invited 
to Moscow to attend a three-day Inter¬ 
national Forum on Nuclear-Weapon~Free 
World for the Survival of Humanity. The 
host, of course, was Soviet Leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev who reminded the audience in 
his concluding hour-long speech, ‘You have 
arrived in the Soviet Union when essentially 
revolutionary changes are under way.*^ 

L Time (New York) 2 Maich mT. p 4. 


Revolutionary, indeed, was this gathering 
m the Kremlin Palace in the entiic history 
of Russia. Among the participants in the 
three-day Forum were Peter Ustinov, actor 
Gregory Peck, writer Graham Greene, 
econoimst John Kenneth Galbraith, fashion- 
designer Pierre Cardin, noble-peace prize 
winner Physicist Andiei Sakharov just 
released from long solitary imprisonment 
in Siberia, and American actor Kristofferson 
who is running a mini-series on Amcrika 
(a new T.V. film in which Kris stars as 
the leader of a guerilla movement opposing 
a Soviet rule in U.S.A.>. Besides these 
internationally known artists, writers, and 
intellectuals there were one hundred and 
thirty religious leaders including Christian 
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monJkit representing different churches, and 
two ochre-clad monks from India, Swami 
Hiranmayananda and Swami Gitananda of 
the Ramaknshna Order, Bclur. 

Never before in Soviet history the iron 
curtain was lifted both for the insiders 
and outsiders in such a way. Gorbachev 
called this lifting ‘broad democratization' 
and the beginning of our ‘New Approach 
In Humanitarian Problems!'^ 

7'he Forum was meant for an all-out 
effort to end nuclear proliferation. But the 
most important aspect of this Forum is 
that it was not just political. The partici¬ 
pants were not just diplomats. They were 
mostly thinkers, intellectuals, artists, 
writers, and even religious leaders. Gorba¬ 
chev's duel aim now was to take leading 
men and women (rum all walks of lite, ol 
all nations, especially the thinkers and 
academicians, into conlidcnce for an all- 
out effort to stem the possibility of a nuclear 
w'ar. In the Peace Conference he gave a 
hold call for a change: ‘Society is lipe for 
a change', he said. ‘If we back off now, 
society will not agree to a return. We have 
to make the process irreversible. If we do 
not, who will ? It not now. when ?’3 
Moscow’s warm invitation extended to 
Swami Hiranmayananda. the General 
Secretary of the Ramaknshna Order, to 
speak in the very opening session meant 
for the Religious leaders from different 
parts of the world, was striking. The 
Swami spoke on Sri Ramakrishna’s 
harmony of faiths and religions as the way 
to ensure global peace and harmony. And 
this is the message through which a super¬ 
power like Soviet government could proceed 
in order to ensure peace in a war-free 
world. Post-revolutionary Russia deplored 
religion as an opium for the masses. 
Today after seventy years of the revolution 

2. Ibid., p 5 

3. Ibid., p. 7. 


Russians are in need of a religion, a new 
religion which is rational, universal and 
man-centred. In Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
ideals Russians may discover f/iaf religion 
which would help them fulfil their great 
dream as the peace-maker of modem 
times. 

* * * * 

As a nation Russia was always conscious 
of its own greatness, and of a great role it 
was destined to play in the world civiliz¬ 
ation. The old Russians thought of their 
society ‘as the one society pregnant, as the 
Old Believers maintained, with the future 
hopes ot MankindIn the mid-sixteenth 
century Moscow emerged as the fourth 
great capital of a univ^al state under 
Christian inspiration. Like Rome. Russia 
built up Its new great holy city of St. 
Petersburg. For two hundred years it stood 
until with the communist take-over of 
Russia, its name was changed into 
Leningrad. 

Modem culture in Europe, according to 
Historian Arnold J. Toynbee, was primarily 
a culture of middle class intelligentia or 
the bourgeoisie. With the fall of bastille 
in French revolution, monarchy in the West 
got shaken and stood in fading ^ory. 
Long before the Bolshevic revolution, 
Ru.ssian bourgeoise intelligentia stood 
against the domination of the Petrine 
Czardom. It is from the great bourgeoise 
writers like Gorky and Tolstoy that the 
revolutionary Russia drew inspiration. 
When the Petrine policy of westernization 
failed to deliver the goods, says historian 
Toynbee, ‘a long-suppressed insistence on 
the uniqueness of Russia’s destiny reasserted 
itself through the communist revolution’.^ 

The bourgeoise culture brought the 

4- Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History 
fAbiidgcmcnt of volumes VII—^X) London: 
Oxford University Press, 1957) p. 152. 

5. Ibid., p. 153. 
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trend of modernity in the West. One of 
the foremost factors in this modern culture 
was the ‘ghost of Aristotle,’ the spirit of 
critical enquiry and the scientific investigation 
into everything in life. With the rise of 
this critical spirit, the old religion was 
foimd to be wanting. Tolstoy’s persistent 
abhorrence of ‘miracles’ and dogma is well 
known. Pre*communistic Russian intelli- 
gentia developed the new humanism whose 
foundation was MAN and his basic nobility 
in the face of struggle for. existence. The 
exploitation and impoverishment of the 
common man despite his undying nobility, 
under the Czanst regime, became the 
central theme round which the new 
!K)cialistic system built up like a huge 
monolithic structure. A basic humanistic 
outlook on life, a deep respect for common 
man's essential goodness and greatness 
unspoiled by Czarist oppression, was the 
theme of the pre-revolutionary Russian 
writers like Maxim Gorky whose Mother 
stotxi out as the glorified symbol of Russian 
humanism. 

But as the modernization of Russia began 
with the successful implementation of western 
technology, a new spiritual problem arose 
The blasting success of technology had 
opened new avenues for the passage of 
western liberalism into the Russian soil. 
From the very beginning theie was, as 
Toynbee shows, a marked 'determination 
of Russian souls to preserve their spiritual 
independence.’® This cry for ‘spiritual 
independence’ is being increasingly heard 
today in all materialistic societies. And 
‘spiritual independence' presupposes the 
existence of freedom both in the physical 
and spiritual levels of life, Toynbee wrote 
as early as 1955, ‘If Russia's reaction 
against the West was to succeed, she must 
appear as the champion of a faith that 
could contend on equal terms with 

0- Ihid, p. 152. 


liberalism’.'^ Recent policy of hberahzation 
in Russia is. in a way. a vindication of the 
historian’s vision of the emerging Russia 
of the future. &:onomic liberty is a must. 
But it is never enough. Man does not live 
by bread alone. The spirit of struggle, 
sacrifice, and dedication with which the 
Bolsheviks served their homeland is 
unknown today to the younger generation 
who are born in a society economically 
provided in many ways by the all-powerful 
state machinery. But the spirit remains 
.starved despite all wealth. The recent 
hunger for the ‘inner aspect of religion' 
in most of the affluent countries is a 
.striking pointer to the failure oi a mere 
economic or utilitarian society. Such 
socictie.s are creating youth who arc 
suffering, as Alvin Tofflei writes, from a 
.sense of ‘perpetual purpo.selessness, which 
drives the younger generation to drug 
addiction and such other modern abuses 
like alcoholism, juvenile delinquency, 
psychological depression, suicide, vandalism 
and crime. The juvenile problem threatens, 
as Tofller points out, not merely the Jicw 
of production, but the w/n.’ ‘The issues 
raised by it will reduce’, continues Toffler, 
‘the great conflict of the twentieth century, 
the conflict between capitalism and 
communism, to comparative insignificance. 
For these Issues sweep far beyond economic 
or political dogmas. They involve, as we 
shall see. nothing less than sanity, the 
human organism's ability to distinguish 
illusion from reality.'® 

Theodore Roszak wrote in his book 
Where the Wasteland Ends, ‘We can now 
recognize that the fate of the soul is the 
fate ol the .social order; that if the spirit 
within us withers so too will all the world 
we build around us.’ ‘T/ie Modern 

Ibid 

*• Alvm Totfler, Future Shotk. (US.A: 
National General Company, 1972) pp. 219-21. 
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e\penment to live without religion has 
failed, and once we have understood this, 
we know what our post modern tasks 
really are’, writes E.F. Schumacher®. He 
thinks that the "right direction’ lies in what 
he calls the ‘Yoga of a new consciousness', 
‘the applied science of religion' which help 
the scientist to manifest ‘the divine power 
that dwells within him.’^® 


In 1896 when Swami Vivekananda was 
in London, his devotees desired him to 
visit Russia. Initial preparations were 
also made. The trip however did not 
materialize. Yet Vivekananda was very 
much drawn to this great country. In the 
same year Vivekananda was struck by the 
Russian Emperor’s fascination to India 
which was evident in his book Travel in 
the East of Nicholas //, Emperor of Russia. 
Vivekananda read the book and sent at 
once to India the following ])ussage irom 
the book to be published in Indian Mirror 
and Brahmavadin. 

lt»-morrow, India* Sleep deserts mine c\cs. I 
\ainly sought it m the balms night,-m the 
gold and ciinison ol the rising sun, the dawn 
greets the promised land, where the heavens arc 
peivaded with the chaims ol love, but passion 
IS conquered by an unspeakable sadness—where 
life glows blight, vet all is as a dream, and 
bieathes with beauty iiirssistiblc as death O land 
o( daring dreams and soaring thought! Thou 
iiscst out of the azure deep, whose mournful 
moaning echoes sadly back the discord reigning 
in the weary heart India lies before us* Here 
holiness and peace appeared in visions unto men 
contemptuous ol pleasures, since their age the 
people live the sclf-sanic life, yearning for the 
Divinity for Irccdom. and atonement. Here, 
where the earthly icalm of soriow borders on 
the heavens, and when the soul is crushed by 
unceasing torments this magic land calls us into 

E I' Schumacher, A aiiUc for the 
Peiplcsetl (London Abacus, 1981) p. 159. 

Ibid p 104-5. 


a world ol wonders, into the realm ol the eternal 
mysteries oi boundless wisdom.m 

In spite of Czar's appreciation of India, 
Swamiji, with his prophetic vision, was 
conscious of the fading gloiy of all monarchy, 
and especially of the pathetic failure ol 
Czardom so far as the condition of the 
masses were concerned. When he was in 
London in 1896, one morning the news¬ 
papers brought the news of a catastrophe 
that had taken place during the coronation 
of Czar Nicholas II. A vast crowd of 
thousads of Russian peasants from 
far-off villages had gathered to procure 
an enamelled coronation cup promised for 
each of them. Arrangements were poor A 
stampede followed in the disorganized 
crowd. 2.000 people died on the spot, 
others got crushed or trampled by one 
another In desperation the police, failing 
to control Ihc ciowd. fired. When the news 
was read nut to Vivekananda, at once he 
burst out in pain, ‘What misery! What 
suffering! For the sake of one cup all 
those people left their villages and came 
to the city! And so many killed! How 
poor the country is! They have given their 
lives for a two-bit enamelled glass!’ That 
morning Vivekananda became silent. He 
strolled restlessly to and fro, his heart 
still in agony for the unfortunate victims 
of a royal coronalion.^^ 

Already Vivekananda saw the foreshad¬ 
owing of a great upheaval in Russia. In 
1895 he had made the prophetic revelation 
to a group of chosen disciples in Thousand 
Island Park in America, ‘The next great 
upheaval which is to bring about a new 
epoch will come from Russia or China. 

I can’t quite see which, but it will be cither 

W. jVfanc Louise Burke, Swann Vivekanaiula 
in thfl Ifri/. New Dtseovcuvi (Caleiitta. 
Advaita Ashrama, 1986) Vol 4, p 529. 

12. Ibid., p. 146. 
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Russia or China’.w After twenty-two years 
came the explosion. 

Vivekananda was fully aware of a 
historic antithesis rising against a self- 
centred Petrine Czardom. He was acquain¬ 
ted with communistic theories even before 
the first communist revolution did really 
happen in Russia in 1917. With his deep 
identification with suffering masses of 
India, and the negroes of the West, Vivek¬ 
ananda felt the urgent need of socialism 
for a total uplift of the masses. So far as 
our knowledge goes, in India Vivekananda 
was the first man who could declare—‘1 
am a socialist’. 

But Vivekananda also foresaw that the 
only philosophical or rational basis on 
which true socialism or communism could 
stand with confidence and satisfy the needs 
of humanity, was the Vedanta philosophy 
with its supreme respect to the infinite 
potentiality and divinity of each individual, 
high or low. After his return to India he 
spoke out these ideas to Hindu in 1897: 

All the social upheavalists, at least the leaders 
ol them, are trying to find that all their com¬ 
munistic or equalising theoiies must have a 
Hpiiitual basis, and that spiiiiudl basis is m 
Vedanta only 1 have been told by sevcial 
leaders, who used to attend my lectures, that 
they required Vedanta as the basis of the new 
order of things 14 

And again to his English friend Mr. 
Sturdy, Vivekananda wrote. There is 
only one basis oi well-being, social, political 
or spiritual—to know that I and my 
brothers are Whenever the advocates 

13. Eastern and Western Admirers. Remiim- 
tenccA of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta Advaita 
Ashrama. 1961} p 203 

14. The Complete Works of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama. 1964) 
Vol. 5. pp. 212-3. 

IS- The Complete Works of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda, (1977) Vol. 8, p. 350 
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of equality struggled to bring this equably 
on the physical plane by the use of force, 
the result was a failure. No two blades of 
grass in the universe are equal. At the 
same time behind the small ripple and the 
gigantic wave remains always the same 
infimte ocean. It is only at the spiritual 
level, behind the physical plane, that 
equality abides. 

Deeply impressed by the wonderful sense 
of freedom amongst American men and 
women, Swamiji wrote to his Madras 
disciples: 'Liberty of thought and action 
IS the only condition ut lile, of growth and 
wellbeing. Where it docs not exist, the 
man, the race, the nation must go down.’**’ 
y » X ^ 

The first impaci of Ramakrislina-Vivek- 
ananda in modern Russia w'as felt in the 
life and thoughts of Leo Tolstoy who got 
these ideas through letters or books sent 
to him. '1 his w^as in the first decade of 
this century. From ninctccn-sixlies the 
Swamis of the Ramakrishna Order started 
visiting Russia. Swami Dayananda and 
Swami Nityaswanipananda visited Russia 
before mid-sixties. Next to visit Russia 
w'as Swami Ranganathananda His lecture 
delivered to the students and staff of the 
Moscow University is widely circulated in 
India in a small book with the title Swami 
Vivekananda His Humanism. But more 
extensive and intimate relation with the 
Russian ihinkcis was made when Swami 
Lokeswarananda, Head of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, 
visited Russia twice in 1980s at the invitation 
of the Soviet Writers’ Union. At once an 
intcrcuhural exchange began between 
Russian intellectuals and the monks of the 
Ramakrishna Order. Dr. E, P. Chelisev, 
eminent .scholar of USSR Academy of 
Sciences recently spent three months at the 

16- Letters of Swann Vivekananda (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1965) p. 63. 
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Calcutta Institute of Culture on a special 
study tour on Swami Vivekananda. Russian 
intellectuals, mostly writers, thinkers, and 
scientists began to pour in. In May 1986 
a group of eminent Russian intellectuals 
met the Indian Press at the Institute of 
Culture, Calcutta. There they openly 
declared that 'religion is opium’, but the 
religion of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda is 
not opium. It is the true religion since it 
dehypnoti7.es man of all miracles, slavish 
dependence on rituals or ecclesiastical 
authorities. This year, in January 1987, 
lourtcen top level Russian intellectuals and 
scientists again came to the Institute of 
Culture to participate in two seminars—one 
on Sii Ramakrishna and the other on 
global peace They visited educational 
centres of the Ramakrishna Order, and 
finally its headquarters at Belur Math 
where they met the senior monks of the 
Ordei, including the President whom they 
requested for a trip to Russia. This trip 
by the Russian academicians was followed 
by Swami Hiranmayanandaji’s trip to 
Russia in February 1987 where he was 
invited to participate in the International 
Forum on Nuckar-Wiapon-Free World for 
the Survival of Ihinmuty. 

«• * * * 

But the hnest (ruit of this new Indo- 
Soviet Cultural ex.change is a book entitled 
Swami Vivekananda Studies in Soviet 
Union. This hook, released at the Institute 
ot Culture on 11 March ot this year, was 
compiled by the celebrated intellectual Dr. 
E. P. Chelisev. It is a collection of writings 
on Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda. by eminent Soviet intellectuals of 
today. I'he book, translated from Russian, 
is published by Swami Lokeswarananda 
but for whose acquaintance with Soviet 
writers, scientists and academicians this 
volume could not have seen the light of 
the day. 

The 450 page book .shows the gradual 


evolution of understanding about Vedanta 
and Vivekananda by the Russian scholars 
right from Tolstoy ^o present day Russian 
thinkers. During the last years of his life 
Tolstoy suddenly came in contact with 
the writings of Vivekananda and the 
sayings of Sri Ramakrishna. The great 
Russian savant was at once ’charmed by 
Vivekananda’s writings’. According to 
Prof. Danilchuk of the Institute of Inter¬ 
national Relations of U.S.S.R. ministry of 
foreign affairs, ‘Tolstoy considered Vivek¬ 
ananda a part of his inner world’.^'' After 
reading for the first time in 1908, Nazhivin’s 
translations of Vivekananda’s speech, 
Tolstoy wrote back to Nazhivin. ‘The 
Hindu’s article has left a great impression 
on me. This is unusually good. Here are 
my thoughts obscurely expressed.’^^ 

Tolstoy’s acquamtance with Vivekananda’s 
idea deepened, the veil of obscurity was 
lifted. Tolstoy declared again and again, 
that Vivekananda belongs to the level of 
Buddha, Christ, Socrates, Plato, Kant and 
Schopenhauer.'^ From the very beginning 
Tolstoy had nourished an abhorrence of 
all miracles and miracle-mongerings in 
religion. The wpnderful rationality of 
Vivekananda’s thouglits now entered deep 
into his thinking. ‘Read Vivekananda’s 
article on God. an excellent one. Should 
be translated. I myself thought of this 
Itself', Tolstoy wrote. In Vivekananda he 
found ‘prajna’ the teachings of the sages. 
In 1909 when a third volume of Vivek¬ 
ananda’s speeches and writings was 
presented to him. he remarked, ‘the most 
eminent of modem Indian thinkers is 
Vivekananda and he should be published.’^ 

Vt. Swami Vivekananda Studies in Soviet 

Union Translated from the Russian by Harish 

C. Gupta (Calcutta: The Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture, 1987) p 175. 

18- Ibid., p. 166. 

Ibid., p 159. 

Ibid, p 170. 
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Tolstoy had an instinctive abhorrence 
of miracles. In 1910 when Tolstoy read 
Annie Besant’s Theosophy and Modern 
Psychoiogy, he remarked, ‘She rests on what 
is weak, what is erroneous, and Vivek- 
anunda on what is true.*^ The absolutely 
rational interpretation of God and religion, 
according to Tolstoy, is Vivekananda’s 
greatest contribution to India and the 
humanity at large. Tolstoy felt sad that 
200 million Indians ‘highly gifted in both 
spiritual and physical - strength’ were 
overruled by a handful of Europeans ‘who 
are immeasurably lower than those whom 
they rule ’ ‘The reason thereof’, said 
Tolstoy, ‘as seen... from extremely 
interesting works of the Hindu writer 
Swami Vivekananda is the absence of a 
rational religious doctrine.’ Vivekananda 
himself brought this rational religious 
doctrine. About Ramakrishna Tolstoy 
first came to know from the extracts from 
Max Muller’s book on Ramakrishna. 
Ramakrishna's wisdom overwhelmed him. 
He wrote. ‘His selection of the “saymgs” is 
wonderful. Ramakrishna died fifty years 
ago(?). The most brilliant wise man!’®* 

Tolstoy died before the Complete Works 
of Vivekananda and the full biography of 
Ramakrishna were available to him. 
Today’s Soviet writers have the opportunity 
of studying Ramakrishna-Vivekananda in 
depth. ‘Interest in the life and work of 
this remarkable patriot thinker and social 
leader (Vivekananda) has been growing 
Jrom day to day all the world over including 
the Soviet Union’, writes Prof. Danilchuk. 
Last year when someone asked Prof. 
Danilchuck in Hyderabad why the Soviet 
people were turning to the Neo-Vedanta of 
Vivekananda instead of Christianity, the 
Professor at once gave a detailed idea 
about how the true base of Russian 

ai. Ibid., p 171. 

a-i- Ibid, p. 164. 


language and culture had always been 
Indo-Aryan, and not Judeo-Semetic. A 
large number of the Russian words have 
pure Sanskrit base. The religion of a 
Father in heaven was a later introduction, 
he said, while the ‘inner aspect of religion’, 
the religion of the undying spirit in man, 
was embedded deep in the Russian soil. 

Dr. E. P. Chelisev sees in Vivekananda 
a ‘socialist’, an ^anti imperialist*, and a 
'humanist*. He writes, 'The humanistic 
ideal oL Vivekananda is to certain extent 
ideal with Gorkay’s ‘May with a capital 
letter.’ Vivekananda's new humanism, 
according to Chelisev, 'played an important 
part in the general upsurge oi national 
consciousness and the struggle ol the Indian 
people for independence.’^!* 

While Chelisev cannot agree with the 
'idealistic basis of Vivekananda’s humanism* 
and calls Vivekananda’s socialism 'Utopian 
Socialism’, he can, nevertheless, not deny 
the power he exerted for the rejuvenation 
of masses in India. V. S. Kostyuchenko, 
Reader in philosophy makes a bolder 
statement, ‘Through the haze of romantic 
illusions and utopian desires Vivekananda 
was nonetheless able to discern the contours 
of the future with adequate clarity—and, 
at times, even simply with stnking 
precision.’^ This ‘precise’ and clear vision 
about the global rise of the masses strikes 
the Russian thinkers with a genuine reverence 
for the prophetic dimensions in Vivek¬ 
ananda’s ideas. 

Chelisev finds that Vivekananda stressed 
the ‘inner aspect of religion’^ instead of 
rituals. It is with the ritualistic or the 
‘secondary details’ of religion, as Vivek¬ 
ananda defined, that all differences and 
conflicts between religions have arisen 
throughout the history. He finds in 


23- Ibid., pp. 209-11. 
»• Ibid., p. 289. 

2S. Ibid, p. 32. 
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Vivekananda's stress on the moial>spiiitiial 
aspects of religion rather than on rituals, 
a strong similarity with the present-day 
Russian thoughts. Chdisev writes that 
Vivekananda thought it ‘possible to control 
the social-moral vices of contemporary 
Indian society wilh the help of ‘spirituality’ 
whose base, according to his views, was in 
the moral-religious principles of Vedanta. 
The moral progress, therefore, in Vivek- 
ananda’s notion, as also for the Russian 
narodniks (populists), was wholly dependent 
on the efforts of ‘theoretician-moralists’.^ 
Chelisev also says that Vivekananda was 
the first to think that ‘India must bring to 
the West the saving “spirituality”.’® 
‘Strength for Vivekananda is a complex 
formation, a peculiar identity of the inner 
and the outer, the spiritual and the physical’, 
says Chelisev.® Obviously such rational 
ideas appeals to the present-day theoreti¬ 
cians ol Russia. 

V.S. Kostyuchenko finds three motifs 
in Vivekananda’s -Reformation, 

Eniiiihtenment and Restoration. The motif 
of Reformation is ‘umversal religion, putting 
an end to religious discords, superstitions, 
fanaticism. The motil of Enlightenment 
IS reason, science, education, shaking the 
stagnant forms of social e\i.stcnce. And 
lastly, the motif of Restoration is the 
humanist idea of ‘free man on free earth’.® 
Accirding to Komarav, a Sector Head in 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, Vivekananda 
is the first person in Indian history who 
realized the failure of ‘feudalism’ and the 
‘bourgeois culture’ to bring an effective 
education of the masses. ‘This conclusion’, 
says Komarav, ‘for the first time in India 
distinctly formulated by Vivekananda only, 
was a main attainment of the progressive 

»■ Ibid., p. 66. 

27. Ibid 

as* Ibid., p. 51. 

®* Ibid., p. 221. 
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Indian social thou^t before the first world 
war.*® 

Dr. R. B. Rybakov, another scholar from 
the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, in his 
144-page essay on ^ Reformation of 
Hinduism deals mainly with the uniqueness 
of Ramakrishna. He finds in Ramakrishna 
a fulfilment of Karl. Marx’s thoughts on 
religion. Karl. Marx wrote about Martin 
Lnther. ‘...religion was for him the direct 
truth, so to say nature.' Quoting this line. 
Rybakov writes. ‘The words ctf Marx, said 
about Luther, are fully applicable to the 
former. . For Ramakrishna, religion was 
the highest truth. For the rationalist 
Vivekananda. it is like science, with no 
place for any thing secret, mystical, and 
supernatural.’® Yet Ramakrishna was 
neither anti-world nor anti-man. ‘In the 
midst of Ramaktishna’s God-alxtorption*; 
Rybakov writes, ‘the thought of reality of 
the surrounding world is a substantial part 
of Ramakrishna's message,’ which drove 
‘automatically’ ‘to the conclusion of 
desirabilitv and need of active work’.® In 
Ramakrishna Rybakov finds four dominant 
characteristics: ‘the tendency to reconcile 
the contradictions of Hinduism, the attempt 
to create internally a logical system, and 
also to bring together the viewpoints of 
reformers and the orthodox, putting 
forward the idea of validity of every 
religion.*® 

Rybakov finds in anti-imperialist Vivek- 
ananda's sharp indictments of feudalistic 
exploitation and his clarion call to India 
for shaking off its century-old lethargy and 
diffidence, an enactment of Karl Marx’s 
ideas: ‘Shame is already a revolution of 
its own kind.... Shame is an anger of its 
own kind, only directed within. And if a 

to. Ibid., p. 121. 

®* Ibid., p. 398. 

at* Ibid., p. 368. 

33* Ibid., p. 397. 
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whole nation really were to have a soise of 
shame, it would be Uke a lion who contracts 
his whole self, getting inepared for the 
jiimp.’34 India did stand up like a spring¬ 
ing hon at Vivekananda’s words. 

The book is. mdeed, epoch-making, in 
the sense that it heralds the beginning of 
a new epoch of closer relation and deeper 
understanding between Russia and India, 
an understanding which goes deeper t han 
understandings at mere pohtical. diplomatic 
or even economic level. It is now a cultural 
and spiritual understanding between the two 
great nations. And the common base that 
slowly emerges is the religion of Vedanta 
as preached and practised by Sn Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda. Rama- 
krishnu's love lor God in all religions and 
God m all men and women, and Vivek¬ 
ananda’s unfailing respect to the Divine, 
even in the low and the sinner, unites today 
man with man and nations with nations. 


Vedata knew the utter unreality of a 
golden millennium in our external life. 
It IS ut u higher level ot consciousness, as 
Vivekananda pointed out, that man sees 
the world ’deified’. ‘An objective heaven 
or millennium therefore’, wrote Vivek¬ 
ananda. ‘has existence only in the fancy 
but a subjective one is already in existence. 
The musk-deer after vain search for the 
caiiAC of the scent oi the musk at last 
will have to find it in himself. 

Modern life, says William Faulkner, is 
‘a frantic steeplechase towards nothing’. 
Despite prosperity, materialistic sodeties 
today suffer from a nihilistic despair. 
President Nixon’s statement about affluent 
America rings in our ears. ‘Never has a 
nation seemed to have more and enjoyed 

34. Ibid., pp 393-4. 

35. Lcrti'i of Swami Vivekananda, dt. 1 Nov.. 
1896. 


it less.’3s Civitas Dei, the kingdom of God, 
slowly.appears to modern man as something 
not available in any projected or promised 
future, but as the spiritual infinitiule and 
innate divinity within us. ‘So far as this 
Civitas Dei enters into time dimoision at 
air, writes Toynbee, ‘it is not a dream of 
the future, but a spiritual reality penetrating 
the present’.^'' Religion is here and now, 
said Vivekananda. The promised millennium 
is within us, m our innate divinity. And 
the function of religion is to mainfest it 

Vivekananda’s darion call to Indians to 
embrace the Practiced Vedanta and to 
assert their soul force, resulted in a sudden 
upsurge of individual and national faith. 
The democratic-socialistic pattern of thinking 
in post-independent India based on the 
Practical Vedanta of Vivekananda. did 
push to nothingness the feudal supremacy 
and the caste-privileges of the past, opening 
out thereby educational, cultural, religious 
and spintual privileges to all Indians 
irrespective of caste, creed, and nationality. 
Vivekananda’s call for ‘renunciation and 
service' evoked tremendous response from 
many genuine souls belonging to the upper 
classes in India. On the sacrifice and 
service of these great national leaders, 
India has today emerged into a world 
power. ‘Renunciation and Service' is not 
just a spiritual ideal. It proved an epoch- 
making power capable of creating new 
social Older free from privileged classes. 
Before this power India bowed down twice, 
(nice when Adioka embodied this ideal in his 
own life, and next when the ideal again 
became burning and embodied in the life 
and teachings of Vivekananda. 

History is replete with stories of three 
kinds of saviours. Saviours with the pen. 

36. Alvin Toffler, The Adaptive Corporation 

p. 100. 

37- Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History, 
op. dt, p. S29. 
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like Rousseau and others, have inspired 
humanity with visions of golden millenniums. 
Saviours with the sword, like Alexander, 
Chmgiz Khan, Hitler and Napoleon, have 
sought to conquer nations and consolidate 
kingdoms. Humanity got bread, along with 
pools of blood and mountain of skulls. 
But like Adam and Eve expelled from 
Eden, it was yet to find its 'place of rest 
and providence’. It is time for Saviours 
as Son of God. like Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda, to lead us today through the 
path of rdigious pluralism, and service to 
the Divine within all members of our 
human family, to a world of peace and 
harmony. Vivekananda’s words uttered in 
the Chicago Parliament of Religions nearly 
a century ago ring like a prophecy for 
today’s war-tormented world seeking peace: 

If the Parliament of Religions has shown anything 
to the world it is this- It has proved to the 
world that holiness, purity, and charitx are not 


the exclusive possesions of any churdi in the 
world, and that every system has produced men 
and women of the most exalted character. In 
the face of this evidence, if anybody dreams of 
exclusive survival ol his own religion and the 
destruction of the others, 1 pity him from tht 
bottom of my heart, and pomt out to him that 
upon the banner of every religion will soon be 
written, in spite of resistance: ‘Help and not 
Fight', ‘Assimilation and not Destruction', 
‘Harmony and Peace and not Dissension'.38 

k 

Soviet President Gorbachev’s historic 
attempt to unite humanity through this 
International Forum is a great stride 
towards a global solidarity. At this 
significant moment when the Soviet 
Government, as a super-power, is making 
an all-out effort to ensure global peace, the 
rise of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda above 
the horizon of Russia promises a turning 
point and a boon to humanity as a whole. 

38. The Complete Wnrkt of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda (1977) Vol. 1, p 24. 


INDIRA GANDHI AWARD FOR NATIONAl. 
INTEGRATION FOR 1985 

AcceptMice S^ech 

SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 


1. Intrductory 

I am thankful to the Advisory Commi¬ 
ttee of the Indira Gandhi Award for 
National Integration for choosing me to 
receive the first Award instituted in the 
name, and in honour, of our late Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, whose death 
happened due to her upholding of National 
IntegratKH). According to our great ancient 
law-giver Manu, the seeker of spiritual 
values should run away from all honour 


and praise (1.162): Sammandt brdhtnano 
nityam udvijeta. But the name of Indira 
Gandhi, and its very noble purpose, influ¬ 
enced me to accept this Award. The 
Award refers to my work in the fields of 
national integration, and understanding 
and fellowship among religious groups. The 
Award money will be utilized to serve our 
weaker sections, our tribals in the Bastar 
District of Madhya Pradesh, through the 
Ramakrishna Mission. 

My knowledge of India tells me that 
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there are many distingiished individuals 
and institutions in our country who are 
silently working in these important fields. 
If the membos of the Committee have 
chosen me to be the fiii>t recipient of the 
Award. 1 accept it on behalf of all them; 
and let us hope that such persons and 
institutions will steadily multiply in the 
coming years; and they are there among 
an communities and sections of our vast 
population. That means that national 
awareness and patriotic loyalty is present 
in a good measure in our people; and this 
has been proved in times of national crisis 
in the recent past What we have to do is 
to create political, economic, and social 
conditions and circumstances which will 
help achieve total national integration, 
which will make all our people experience 
the pride and privilege of being citizens ot 
the democratic republic of India; and 
this democratic nation-building deriving 
sanction from all sections of the Indian 
people, is the challenge before the govern¬ 
ment and the people of India today. 

2. My Philosophic and Spiritual Background 

If the Award recognizes in me the 
precious values of national integration and 
religious harmony, it will be a rewarding 
study, for our nation, to understand the 
formative forces that led me up to it. to 
be acquainted wih my philosophic and 
spiritual background. Even thou^ brought 
up in a caste-ridden and feudal social 
environment, I broke all caste distinctions 
even from my boyhood and intimately 
befriended, for example, an old Pariah 
couple tenant of my family; they w^ 
when I left my village to join the Rama- 
krishna Order in 1926. I also established 
intimate and happy relations with my 
Christian fellow-students in our school at 
AUur, near Trichur. in Kerala. Long after, 
in Karachi in Pakistan, my one old Pathan 


watchman, and two Sindhi Muslim youths 
working as cook and house keeper, wept, 
when I took final leave of them, in 19^. 
to take charge of our Delhi emtre. It is a 
great experience to give love to, and receive 
love from, men and women and children of 
all communities and races. 

After reading The Gospel of Sri Rtuna- 
krishrm, and the Life and Works of Swami 
Vtvekananda. from my 14th year onwards, 
the universal attitudes and the humanist 
passion generated from such study overcame 
any lingering communal and caste distinc¬ 
tions from my mind. Thousands of our 
patriots have been so transformed by the 
study of Vivekananda literature; and they 
fought for freedom and achieved it in 1947. 
During a visit to the Belur Math, the 
Headquarters of the Ramakrishna Math 
and Mission, on 6 February 1921, Mahatma 
Gandhi had said (quoted in World Thinkers 
on Ramakrishna-Vivekananda, p. 44): 

1 have come here to pay my homage and 
respect to the revered memory of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda, whose birthday is being celebrated today. 
I have gone through his Works vei> thoroughly 
and, after having gone through them, the love 
that 1 had for my oiuntry became a thousand¬ 
fold. I ask you, >oung men, not to go away 
empty-handed without imbibing something of the 
spirit of the place where Swami Vivekananda lived 
and died 

When I was in Gulmarg in Kashmir in 
1946, 1 one day walked into the adjacent 
house whra-e I learnt that Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru was staying, along with Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi and children. Sheikh Abdullah. 
Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Asaf AU, 
and Mr. Iftikharuddin of Lahore. Panditji, 
who was then busy with the INA trials, 
received me and we had a forty-minute 
discussion during which, when I said: 
Panditji, you have dismissed Swami 
Vivekananda in your autolnography in one 
sentence, that 'Vivekananda and others... 
gave us a measure of sdf-respect again, 
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and roused up our dormant pride in our 
past’, he asked: Have 1 said so ? But 
now 1 have changed my estimate of him 
and of several other teachers like 
gankaracarya; you will find my new 
estimate in my book, now in the press: 
The Discox’ery of India. After tea with 
Sheikh Abdullah and others. I took leave. 
Ou returning to Karachi, I read his new 
book and found insightful studies of the 
Indian cultural heritage, with about 5 pages 
devoted to Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda. About Vivekananda, he 
writes (p. 400): 

Rooted in the past, and full of pnde in 
India's heritage, Vivekananda was yet modem 
in his approach to litc's problems, and was a 
kind of budge between the past of India and 
her present. 

Later, speaking in Delhi a few years 
later be said (Sri Ramaktishnn and Vivek- 
ananda, Advaita Ashrama, 1960, pp. 4-13): 

1 do not know how many of the younger 
generation read the speeches and the writings of 
Swami Vivekananda. But I can tell you that 
ma^y of my generation were very powerfully 
influenced by him, and 1 think that it will do a 
great deal of good to the present generation iC 
they also went through Swami Vivekananda’s 
writings and speeches . 

It you read Swami Vivekananda's writings 
and speeches, the curious thing you will find is 
that they are not old. It was told 56 years ago. 
and they are fresh today because, what he wrote, 
or spoke about, dealt with fundamental matters 
and aspects of our problems, or the world's 
problems. Therefore, they do not become old; 
they are fresh even though you read them now 

So what Swamiji has written and said is of 
interest, and must interest us, and is likely to 
influence us, for a long time to come. He was 
no politician m the ordinary sense of the word 
and yet he was, I think, one of the great 
founders—if you like, you may use any other 
word—of the national modem movement of 
India; and a great number of people who took 
more or less an active part in that mevonent, 
in a later date, drew their inspiration from 


Swami Vivekananda. Directly or indirecthr, he 
has powerfully influenced the India of ^day. 
And I think that our younger generaUon will 
take advantage of this fountain of wisdom, of 
spirit, of fire, that flows through Swami 
Vivekananda.. 

Men like Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
men like Swami Vivekananda, and men like 
Mahatma Gandhi, are great unifying forces, 
great constructive geniuses of the world, not 
only in regard to particular teachings that they 
taught, but their approach to the world and 
their conscious and unconscious influence on it 
IS of the most vital importance to us. 

3. The Pure Message of Love and Service 

What is the type of influence that radiates 
from Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda, 
and the Holy Mother Sarada Devi ? A 
pure message of love and service. They 
realized man as the ’child of the Immortal*. 
amrtasya putrah, as the Svetdhedcra 
Upanisad proclaimed it thousands of years 
ago in this blessed land of India. During 
his various spiritual experiments in the 
temple garden of Dakshineswar, Sri Rama- 
krisbna practically experimented, along 
with his twelve years of scientific experi¬ 
ments and experiences in the great world 
religions, with the rooting out of caste 
pride in a unique way, which holds vital 
lessons to the feudal caste-ridden section 
of OUT population, who still oppress mir 
scheduled cartes and tribes. He a brdhmana 
himself, used to stealthily enter a nearby 
untouchable’s house, at dead of night, and 
clean his toilet and wipe it with his flowing 
hair, praying to the Divine Mother all the 
time- ‘O Mother, please remove the least 
trace of caste superiorit]) from my mind; 
make me a servant of all I* The Hdy Mother 
Sarada Devi fed the Muslim labourer 
Amjad and removed the leaf and cleaned 
the place with a universal mother-heart 
which embraced, in its pure love, Christians. 
Muslims, and Hindus of all castes. During 
his parivrdjaka, or wandering monk, period 
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of life in all parts of India. Vivekananda 
lived in the houses of princes, peasants, 
untouchables, Muslims, and others, and 
was deeply pained to see the poverty, 
illiteracy and suffering of our weaker 
sections of all communities, and the 
heartlessness and exploitation of these 
weaker sections by our upper classes. 
Exploring the low level to which man had 
reduced man in his country, he later wrote 
from America to his disciples in India 
{The Complete Works, Vol. 5, p. 16): 

They (our upper classes) little dream of the 
ages of tyranny—mental, moral, and physical— 
that has i educed the image of God (that is man) 
to a mere beast of burden, the emblem of 
the Divine Mother (that is woman) to a slave to 
bear children, and life itself a curse' 

It is these experiences that made him 
preach to our people the message of a 
Practical Vedanta, of a spiritual humanism, 
consisting of a love of God flowing into a 
love and service of man, irrespective of 
caste or sex or communal differences, and 
tender that service in a spirit of reverence 
and friendliness, seeing the same divinity 
in all of them. He summoned our upper 
classes to go down to their weaker sections 
and bring them up. He proclaimed that 
The national ideals of India are renuciation 
and service ; intensify her in those channels, 
the rest will take care of themselves.’ In 
his famous lecture on Vedanta in Lahore in 
1897, he referred to casteism and untoucha- 
bility as sin and summoned the nation to 
‘H'/pe off this blot' (ibid., Vol. 3, pp. 429-31): 

Young men of Lahore, understand this, 
therefore, this great sin, hereditary and national, 
IS on our shoulders. There is no hope for us. 
You may make thousands of societies, twenty- 
thousand political assemblages, fifty-thousand 
institutions. These will be no use until there 
IB that sympathy, that love, that heart, that 
thinks for all; until Buddha's heart comes once 
more into India; until the words of the Lord 
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Krishna are brought to-thdr practical use. there 
IS no hope for us.... 

Therefore, young men of Lahore, raise onix 
more that mighty banner of Advaita (philosophy 
and spirituality of nonseparateness); for on no 
other ground can you have that wonderful love, 
until you see that the same Lord is present 
everywhere. Unfurl that banner of love! ‘Arise, 
Awake, and stop not till the goal is reached.’ 
Arise, arise once more, for nothing can be done 
without renunciation. If you waitf to help others, 
your little self must go. In the words of die 
Christians—^you cannot serve God and Mammon 
at the same time. . Throw away everything, 
even your own salvation, and go and help 
others. The nation is sinking; the curse of 
un-numbered millions is on our heads—-those to 
whom we have been giving ditch-water to drink, 
when they have been dying of thirst, and while 
the perennial river of water was flowing past; 
the un-numbered millions whom we have 
allowed to starve in sight of plenty; the un¬ 
numbered millions to whom we have talked of 
Advaita and whom we have hated with all our 
strength. .. Wipe off this blot] ‘Arise and awake.’ 
What matters it if this little life goes ? Everyone 
has to die, the saint or the sinner, the rich or 
the poor. The body never remains for anyone. 
Arise and awake and be perfectly sincere. Our 
insincerity in India is awful] What we want is 
character, that steadiness and character that 
make a man cling on to a thing like grim death. 

Speaking in Madras in the same year 
on The Future of India, he said (ilnd., 
p. 297): 

The duty of every aristocracy is to dig its 
own grave; and the sooner it does so, tb 
better The more it delays, the more it will 
fester, and the worse death it will die. 

Writing from Japan on 10 July 1893 to 
his Indian disciples, Vivekananda thundered 
(ibid., Vol. 5, p. 10): 

Come, be men! Kick out the priests who 
are always against progress, because they would 
never mend; their hearts would never become 
big. They are the offspring of centuries of 
superstition and tyranny. Root out priest-craft 
first. Come, be men.. Do you love man ? 
Do you love your country 7 Then come, let vs 
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■tniggk for higher and better tlunp. Look not 
bade, but forward! India wanU the sacrifice of 
at least a thousand of her young men—men, 
mind, not brutes, ... to stride unto life and 
death to bring about a new state of things— 
sympathy for the poor, and bread to their 
hungry mouths, enbghtenment to the people at 
large—and struggle unto death to make men of 
them, who have been brought to the level of 
beasts by the tyranny of your forefathers! 

And, earlier in the same year, landing 
on the sdl of India from SU Lanka, at 
Ramnad, in response to a tumultuous 
national welcome which no king, emperor, 
or military conquerer, of any country, had 
ever received, he visualized the awakening 
of modem India, and the unfolding of the 
most glorious chapter of her long and 
impressive history, in his very opening 
words {ibid., Vol. 3, pp, 14S<46): 

The longest night seems to be passing away, 
the sorest trouble seems to be coming to an e^ 
at last, the seeming corpse appears to be awaking, 

. . the lethargy is passing away, and only the 
blind cannot see, or the preverted will not see, 
that she is awakening, this motherland of ours, 
from her deep, long, sleep. None can resist 
her any more; never is she going to sleep any 
more, no outward powers can hold her back 
any more; for the infinite giant is rising to hci 
teet! 

The words and the sentiment that Vivek- 
ananda conveyed through his letter from 
America to the then 'Maharaja of Mysore 
in 1894, and which produ^ a bumper 
harvest of living people, a harvest of patriots 
and servants of the nation, in pre*fireedom 
India, must now be burnt into the souls of 
our people of post-freedom India, so that 
they also may become living peojAe by 
making service, not exploitaticm, the normal 
ftnm of interpersonal and int^group 
rdationship throughout our nation (iMd., 
Vol. 4, p. 363): 

This life is short, the vanities of the world 
are transient, but diey alone live who live for 
others, the rest are mm dead than athrel 


Dealing with the impact on India of thrae 
and many other similar utterances of Vivek- 
ananda. Romam Rolland says in his critical 
and insightful book, IJfe of Vivekemenda 
pp. 124-2S): 

* 

Imagine the thunderous reverberations of 
these words! . The storm passed; it scattered 
its cataracts ot water and fire over the plain, 
and Its formidable appeal to the Force of the 
Soul, to the God sleeping in man and His 
illimitable possibilities! 1 can see the Mage 
erect, his arm raised, like Jesus above the tomb 
ot Lazarus in Rembrandt's engraving: with 
energy fiowmg from his gesture of command to 
r aise the dead and bring him to bfe. 
iPfeid the dead arise f Did India, thrilling to 
the sound of his words, reply to the hope of 
her herald ? The Master’s rough scourge 
made her turn tor the first time in her sleep, 
and tor the first time, the heroic trumpet sounded, 
tn the midst of her dream, the Forward March 
of India, conscious of her God. She never 
forgot It. From that day, the awakening of the 
torpid Colossus began. If the generation that 
followed, saw, three years after Vivekananda’s 
death, the revolt of Bengal, the prelude to the 
great movement of Tilak and Gandhi, if India 
today (in the I920's) has definitely taken part 
in the collective action of organized masses, it 
IS due to the inital shock, to the mighty. “Lazarus, 
come forth!" of the Message from Madras. 

And, referring to the character and 
impact oi Vivekananda’s words, Romain 
Roliand says (ibid., p. 162): 

His words are great music, phrases in the 
style ol Beethoven, stirring rhythms like the 
march of Handel choruses. 1 cannot touch these 
sayings of his. scattered as they are through the 
pages of books at thirty y«irs’ distance, without 
receiving a thrill through my body like sun electric 
shock. And what shocks, what transports, must 
have been produced when, m burning words, 
they issued from the lips of the hero! 

It is tbe deep study of this strengthening, 
purifying, and unifying literatuire by me. 
and by hundreds of other youths like me. 
belonging to various sections of the Indian 
society and of many couidries abroad, that 
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impelled me and them to join the Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda movement, either as 
monks, or as nuns, or as dedicated lay 
workers, inspired by the vision and the 
ideal given to it by Swami Vivekananda: 
Atmano tnoksarthani jagat hitaya ca —^‘for 
the spiritual liberation of oneself and for 
the welfare of the world’. This ideal 
unifies the spiritual heights of mysticism 
and the man-ward flow of humanism: it 
unifies the sacred and the secular, man’s 
inner life and man’s outer life. 

Vivekananda’s philosophy and spirituality 
of service cuts acioss all communal, caste, 
and other differences, and shmes a||^a 
universal spiritual religion or philosophy 
of life, acceptable not only to all believers 
but to all atheists and agnostics as well. 
This universality arises from its stress on 
character, on the humanist passion, and on 
lived spiritual experience, and not on mere 
belief and dogma. The Mahabharata 
conveys this message in a verse giving the 
teaching of a merchant by name Tuladhara 
to a Brahmin ascetic by name Jajali 
(12.254.9): 

Sarvesam yah suhfnnityam 
sarvesdm ca hite ratah ; 

Karmam manasd voed 
sa dharmam veda jdlale — 

That pemon knows dharma, O Jajali. 
who is always the friend of all people, 
and who is engaged in ensuring the welfare 
of all people through action, thought, and 
speech.' 

4. Swami Akhandananda: Tiw Pioneer of 
Service 

The pioneer who implemented Vivek- 
ananda’g philosophy of service was Swami 
Akhandananda. anoth» direct discijde of 
Sri Ramakrishna. After rendering much 
service to the weaker sections is Rajasthan 


in 1893-94, this monk, possessed of a 
Buddha’s heart, was on a pilgrimage in 
North Bengal and reached a village called 
Dadpur, whence began hjs blazing of a 
trail of service of tlw poor and the su&ring 
people, which soon became one of the 
important characteristics of the Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda movement. To narrate 
this small beginning oi a big service 
programme, it is best to quote Swami 
Akhandananda’s own words from his 
book (From Holy Wmdermgs to SERVICE 
OF GOOD IN MAN, p. 157): 

Early in the morning, I washed my hands 
and face m the Gang! and was coming towards 
the bazaar, when 1 found a Muslim girl of about 
fourteen, clad in dirt> rags, weeping bitterly. She 
held on her waist an earthen jar, the bottom of 
which had given away. On seeing me, she said: 
‘Father, there is famine, we have nothing at 
home to eat. We had in our home only this 
earthen jar and two earthen pans. There is no 
second vessel at home to hold water For fear 
lest mother beat me, 1 am cr^'ing I took her 
with me and bought her an earthen jar worth 
two nice and some liied nee ol the same value 
Hardly had the shopkeeper paid me back the 
small change of three annas, when there gathered 
at the shop some twelve boys and girls of the 
neighbouring village Maradighi and piteously 
appealed for help, saying, that they had nothing 
to eat. I at once asked the vendor to distribute 
among them fried rice worth three annas. 

The sight of such famine-stricken people, 
in village after villiigc. made him give up 
his pilgrimage programme and conduct 
efficient famine relief services, which 
earned the love of the people and high 
praise from the local British Government 
officers, and finally consummated itself in 
the founding of a permanent orphanage in 
Sargachi near Murshidabad. 

I 

5. Our Educated Need a Re-education 

There is no doubt that we can end all 
caste conflicts in Bidin—and they are a 
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blot on our demooacy and weaken it— if 
our educated people become re-educated in 
national and humanistic attitudes, by the 
Vivdkananda literature. They need that 
re-education. It is rare to see anyone who 
has caught the inspiration of Vivekananda 
indulging in caste conflicts. A touch of 
his Practical Vedanta will make such people 
ashamed of their erstwhile feudalistic and 
anti-human attitudes and activities and 
turn to the service and uplift of, what they 
will then realize as. their weaker fellow- 
citizens. The widespread diffusion of 
Vivekananda's ideas will generate a current 
of ethical and humanistic impulses, which 
will sweep over the nation and ‘wipe off 
the blot' on our society. It will make our 
people realize their democratic responsi¬ 
bilities and discharge them in a humanistic 
spirit, and thus less and less prone to 
corruption and other social malpractices. 

When such a change will come over our 
people, they will themselves mitiate social 
amelioration measures, without depending 
entirely on the state. When I was taken 
through the sprawling Dharavi slum in 
Bombay recently, this very idea crossed 
my mind. Much of the wealth of India is 
concentrated m Bombay. If a dedicated 
group of Bombay industrialists and 
businessmen join together and raise a 
hundred crorc fund from the city, and 
attack the Dharavi slum problem, taking 
the help of the government to overcome 
technical difficulties, the present dismal 
Dharavi will be transformed into a healthy, 
clean, and fully equipped colony, with many 
2 or 3 storey apartments, schools, play¬ 
grounds, and parks, brightening the lives 
of the thousands of its families. What an 
environmental revolution it wiU mean for 
Bmnbay! And what healthy repercussions 
such an achievement, throu^ public 
initiative, will have on othor urban areas 
in India! This is the type of awakening 
that our people will have from the 
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wide^read study of, and imlMtwg the 
inspiration from, Vivekananda literature. 
Ail these are part and parcel of a fully 
conceived and implemented national 
integration revolution, where man in India 
realizes himself or herself as a dynamic 
citizen of democratic India and not its 
passive subject or cynical critic! 

6. Root Ncwrishfnent of Our Secular 
Democracy 

I had said at the beginning of this talk 
that we have to create conditions and 
circumstances conducive to the achievement 
of total national mtegration. I have so far 
discussed the citizen's part in this vital field, 
and dealt with only the vicious caste 
problem. But the Government also has a 
vital part to play in this field, and in the 
equally vicious communal problem. The 
talk of national integration has been going 
on for a few years now; there is also the 
national mtegration council, which meets 
whenever serious communal troubles take 
place. Some of its suggestions, for achieving 
integration, like government functions 
abstaining from lighting lamps at inaugural 
ceremonies, sound cheap and meaningless ; 
if breaking a coconut on a ship to launch 
it is bad, is India to adopt the Western 
method of smashing a wine bottle on the 
ship! There are certain cultural practices 
in countries which are their age-old 
inheritance; practices like lighting a lamp 
are simple and harmless and universal, 
since the human heart yearns to move 
&om darkness to light. 

No, the nation must strengthen secularism, 
in order to achieve total national integra¬ 
tion. through more fundamental political 
approaches. The first truth that our 
dnnocratic state must realize is that 
a secular &ate and commumd pcditical 
parties can never go together. A* secular 
state should have only secular political 
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parties at all levels. This is the first step 
to be taken. Such a step alone will help 
to throw up national leaders from all 
communities; in the present set-up. 
national-minded leaders have no chance to 
rise and to lead, but only communal-minded 
ones. In a truly secular democracy, any 
member elected to a legislature must 
represent the interests of the members of 
all communities of his or her electorate. 
Why should not a Muslim member of 
Parliament or Assembly or Panchayat 
represent the political and* economic 
interests of non-Muslims as much as of 
Muslims ? Why not a Christian represent 
the interests of non-Christians, and a Hindu 
those of non-Hindus ? Until political 
conditions arc created for secular-minded 
members of all religious communities to 
represent the political, economic, and social 
interests of each other, and the same applies 
to the government servants also, our 
democratic state will not be truly secular, 
and national integration will remain a far¬ 
away dream. 

Our experience so far has been: three 
feet forward and four feet backward! 
Conditions must be created, by appropriate 
government policies, for members of all 
religious communities in India to feel that, 
in the secular sphere of life, they are 
primarily citizens of the free democratic 
state of India, and that all others are their 
fellow-citizens whom it is their privilege to 
serve; and in all non-secular spheres of 
life, their own religious community will 
claim their special loyalty and service ; and 
the Constitution and the State will encourage 
the same. 

A second step to be taken is the fulfilment 
of the Constitutional provision of a Common 
Natinal Civil Code, which will consummate 
the national integration process. If political 
wisdom demands that this .should wait till 
a wide diffusion of education creates a 


demand for it from sections that are not 
now ready- for it, let it be so. £n a 
democracy, legislation must be preceded 
and backed by public education. 

The above are the only means to avoid 
the current evils of communalism. Com- 
munalism, in the Indian context, is religion 
subordinated to politics, making both 
religion and politics narrow, sectarian, and 
divisive. The words community and 
communal, which are rich and meaningful 
terms in sociology, have become frightful 
and dismal in the Indian context, in which 
communal religion and politics mean often 
nationally disintegrating attitudes and 
communal conflicts. Everyone in our 
country today must feel sad and ashamed 
at the recurring communal violence and 
conflicts, when citizens kill fellow-citizens, 
mostly innocent and poor ones. With all 
our national itegration councils and law 
and order measures, we are not seeing any 
reduction in these ugly and shameful social 
phenomena, but only increase in range and 
lurbulance. PeojAe of different commu¬ 
nities. who lived for ages in friendly 
attitudes in the same locality, are now 
forced to carve out separate localities for 
themselves. The remedies applied so far, 
it is evident, are only cosmetic; they are 
like watering the twigs and leaves of a tree. 
The whole tree is nourished only when its 
root-system is watered. We need a root 
nourishment of our secular democracy. It 
is this root-nourishment of secularism and 
national integration that will be provided 
to our infant democratic state, when the 
nation’s pe^iticed processes are deMnked 
from all cemmunal-religious affiliations. 
Once this is achieved, by mutual discussions 
between all political- parties, and with 
suitable constitutional amendments. 1 have 
no doubt that communal conflicts will 
decrease day by day and. eventually, totally 
disappear, and national jnt^ation will 
become an accomplished fact. 
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7. True Secularism Will Release the 
Spirituality of Our Religions 

In such a political development, the 
gains of the various religions of our country 
will be equally tremendous. It will help to 
release the spiritual energies of love and 
human concern of our various religions. 
Instead of remaining subordinate to a 
sectarian politics and losing its own soul, 
all our religions will develop into dynamic 
and creative spiritual forces, imparting that 
breadth of outlook and character-energy to 
their followers, which we miss coming out 
of our various religions today. Swami 
Vivekananda reminded us that, so far as 
India is concerned, ‘national union in India 
is the union of her scattered spiritual forces’. 

It is only character-energy, coming out of 
the spirituality of religion, that can 
accelerate human development in our 
nation. How many evils on the other hand, 
are being done in the name of an ethnical 
concept of religion! Anyone can be 
wicked and religious at the same time. 
Did the teachers of any world religions 
intend this to happen ? We have to 
realize the primacy of the spiritual dimension 
of religion over its ethnical. The ethnical 
dimension of religion is that in which you 
were born ; you had no say in the matter; 
but the scientific and spiritual dimension 
is what you freely choose and inquire and 
grow into. No one is born into a science; 
it is choosing that makes one a scientist. 
Writing to an American friend in March 
1895, Swami Vivekananda said (The 
Complete Works, Vol. 6, p. 303, sixth 
edition): 

My Master (Sri Ramakri&hna) used to say 
that these names os Hindu, Christian, etc. stand 
as great bars to all brotherly feelings between 
man mid man. Wc must try to break them down 
hrst. They have lost all their good powers, and 
now stand only as baneful influences, under 

whose black magic, even the best of us behave 


like demons. Well, we will have to work hard 
and must succeed . Those that want to help 
mankind must take their own pleasure and pain, 
name and fame, and all sorts of interests, and 
make a bundle of them, and throw them into 
the sea, and then come to the Lord. This is 
what ail the masters said and did. 

Writing later to Sister Nivedita (Miss 
Margaret Noble) in London in June 1896, 
he said (ibid., Vol. 7, p. 489): 

My ideal indeed can be put into a few words 
and that is: to preach unto mankind their divinity, 
and how to make it manifest in every movement 
of life. This world is in chams of superstition. 

I pity the oppressed, whether man or woman, 
and I pity more the oppressors. One idea that 
I see clear as daylight is that misery is caused 
by ignorance and nothing else. Who will give 
the world light ** Sacrifice, in the past, has 
been the Law; it will be, alas, for ages to come. 
The earth's bravest and best will have to 
sacrince themselves lor the good of the many, 
for the welfare of all. Buddhas by the hundred 
are necessary with eternal love and pity. 

Religions of the world have became lifeless 
mockeries. What (he world wants is character. 
The world is in need of those whose life is one 
burning love, selfless. That love will make 
every word tell like thunderbolt.' 

Such words, as given above, can be found 
in the utterances of the world’s mystics who 
represent the scientific and spiritual dimen¬ 
sion of religion— Hindu, Buddhist, 
Christian. Muslim Sufi. Sikh, or Jewish. 
The famous Persian sufi and poet, Jalalud- 
Din Rumi exclaims: 

In each human spirit is a Christ concealed. 
To be helped or hindered, to be hurt 

or healed: 

If from any human soul you lift the veil. 
You will find a Christ there hidden 

without fail. 

India has been, throughout the ages, and 
is destined to be in the modern period also, 
the land of religious harmony and toleration. 
The people of India respect all saints, t 
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whatever religion he or bhe may belong. 
And all mystics and saints have been 
universal and human, and many of the 
lovaUe ones among them have suffered 
persecution, and even death, from the 
ethnical communalistic dimension of their 
own religion. Sri Ramakrishna's contribu¬ 
tion to the modern world is to strengthen 
this broad, spiritual, and humanistic 
dimensions of all religions. The Indian 
atmosphere is most suited to release the 
spiritual energies of all religions, making 
for work-efiiciency, character-energy, and 
social harmony. In his beautiful song on 
Sri Ramakrishna in Bengali, the revolu¬ 
tionary Muslim poet of Bengal, the late 
Kazi Nazrul Islam, says: 

Satya-yuger punya-smrti kalite anile tumi 

lapas ; 

Mandire, masjide, girjdv, piijile 

hrahme saina-sraddhay; 

Tuva iidm-mTikha prem-niketane 

bhariyachc tdi tri-samsar— 

'You brought the memory of Satya-yuga, 
golden age, in this Kali-yuga, iron age, O 
saintly one: you worshipped the One God. 
with equal fervour, in the Hindu temple, 
in the Muslim mosque, and in the Christian 
church; it is for this that the whole world 
is filled with the reservoir of Love that 
your name embodies.’ 

8 Saniavuya eva sadhuh 

From the Vedic times, up to Sri Rama¬ 
krishna in OUT own age, there has been a 
continuous succession of sages and saints, 
whose vision of the One behind the Many 
had initiated and sustained a cultural and 
religious experiment in our country, qfi 
Unity in Diversity, instead of a dull, dead 
uniformity. One inxxluct of this vision 
was toleration understood as universd 
(K'ceptance, which made India the land of 


many religions, cultures, languages, and 
customs, living side by side in harmony, 
and held together by that subtle silken 
thread of fundamental spiritual unity. This 
constitutes the most important constituent 
of India’s ancient and continuing wisdom. 
This vision did not remain merely with the 
sages and seers, but soon influenced the 
political and social policy of big empires 
as well as small states. The most famous 
example of this is the Mauryan empire of 
ASoka of the third century before Christ. 
His XII Rock Edict, as well as his own 
personality as pointed out by H.G. Wells 
in his first work on world history, has no 
parallel in the history of any country- 

King Priyadarsm, the beloved of the gods, 
reverences persons of all-sects, ascetics, and 
householders, by gifts and various forms ol 
reverence. 

But the beloved of the gods does not value 
cither gifts or reverential offerings, so much as 
that of an increase of spiritual strength of the 
followers of all religions One who reverences 
one's own religion, and disparages that of 
another, from devotion to one's own religion 
and to glorily it over all other religions, does, 
by so doing, injure one’s own religion more 
certainly. 

It is, veiily. Concord Among Religions that 
IS right and proper, as persons of other ways of 
thinking may thereby hear the Dharma and 
serve its cause 

The original text in Sanskrit is high 
wisdom couched in the fewest words: 
Samavdya eva sadhuh. Samavdya, concord, 
eva. alone, sddhuh, is right and proper. 

9. March of Integration from the National 
to the Internedonal 

My education in the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda philosophy and spirituality, 
through the Ramakrislma Order, did not 
stop with work for national integratitm and 
inter'.religious harmony within India. It 
reached out to the international and human. 
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While expounding Indian culture and 
philosophy in America for four years, when 
an English friend wrote to Vivekananda 
so as to say: How long will you be there ? 
Please return to your Mother India where 
plenty of work is awaiting you. Vivek¬ 
ananda sent a reply dated 9 August 1895, 
which breathes his international interests 
and sympathies as well as his universal 
spiritual humanism {The Complete Works, 
Vol. 8, pp. 349-50, 1959 edition): 

Doubtless, 1 do love India. But every day, 
my sight grows clearer. What is India or 
England or America to us ? We are the 
servants ot that God who, by the ignorant, is 
called man He who pours water at the root, 
does he not water the whole tree ? 

ITierc IS but one basis of well-being—social, 
political, or spiritual—tO' know that I and my 
brother are one. This is true for all countries 
and all people. And Westerners, let me say, will 
icahzc It mure quickly than Orientals who have 
almost exhausted themselves in formulating the 
idea and producing a few cases ot individual 
realization 

It i.s a very hopeful sign that steps have 
been initialed by India and by all the six 
other governments of South Asia to establish 
happy international relations with each 
other through the South Asian Association 
for Regional Co-operation. I am sure that 
this process, in tune with the aspirations 
of the people concerned and with current 
international trends, will progress steadily. 
We should all work hard to see that our 
long border with Pakistan, particularly, 
will be demarcated with rose and jasmine 
plants, and not with military works! We 
must have the conviction that, in this space 
age. when impossibles are becoming 
possibles, in physical science, and when a 
man-made Voyager is flying out to outer 
space beyond the solar system, international 
peace and understanding, as much as 
national integration, belong to the realm of 


the possible and the practical in the science 
of human possibilities. And Vivekananda 
expounded India's perennial philosophy, the 
Vedanta, exactly as the science of human 
possibilities, just as physical science deals 
with the science of external nature’s 
possibilities. 

10. Conclusion 

The universal humanist vision and passion 
of the Vedic tradition finds expression in 
two famous verses, out of many, which 
have inspired humanity here for ages, 
which goes straight to the heart of humanity 
abroad today, and with which I conclude 
this acceptance speech: 

Sarve bhavantu sukhinah 
sa ve santu niidntayah 

Sarve bhadrdnt pasyantu 
tnd kaUcit duhkhabhCik bhavet — 

‘May all people (everyhere) be happy, may 
all people be free from ailments (physical 
and mental); may all people experience 
what is good and auspicious, may none be 
a victim of sorrow and suffering.’ 

Durjanah sajjano bhiiyat 
sajjanah sdntimdpnuyat ; 

Smto mitcyeia bandhebhyo 
muktaiciinydn vimocayet—, 

‘May the wicked people become good 
people; and may the good people attain 
peace; may the peaceful people be freed 
from all bondages, and may the freed ones 
help to free other people also.’ 

Many friends have conveyed to me their 
gool wishes for this occasion; since it is 
difficult to reply individually to all of them, 
I take this opportunity to convey my love 
and namaskars to all of them. 

My love and good wishes and thanks to 
all of you present here. 



150th BlllTU ANNIVERSARY OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
riUME MINISTER’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

{at the Ramakriihna Mission, New Delhi) 

RAJIV GANDHI 


Today wc celebrate two important 

anniversaries. two anniversaries that 

represent to a great extent the rebirth of 
India—the 150th Birth Anniversary of Sri 
Ramakrishna and the Centenary of the 

Ramakrishna Older. Sri Ramakrishna was 
born during the subjugation of India by 
the British. In his life-span of fifty years, 
he lit the flame of India’s renaissance. The 
Ramakrishna Order was founded at 

Baranagar in Calcutta in 1886, the year of 
his Mahasumadhi. It was a great national 
endeavour, combining inspiration and 
idealism with compassion and action in the 
form of religious service for the common 
man. Daridra Naiayana Seva. The Rama¬ 
krishna Order used symbols of religious 
philosophy to draw a code of duty and 
related it to the immediate needs of the 
society. It taught a philosophy of Jnana, 
Bhakti, Yoga, and Karma—^Knowledge. 
Devotion, Yoga and Work—^which could 
be 1 elated to the social problems of educa¬ 
tion and health, women’s uplift, relief in 
natural or man-made disasters. This was 
achieved by linking the Ramakrishna Math, 
the spiritual brotherhood of the monks, 
with the Ramakrishna Mission, the social 
service wing which admits lay followers 
as well. Swami Budhananda has said that 
the Math gave the Order spiritual stability; 
the Mission, humanitarian dynamism. The 
Ramakrishna schools and colleges are 
amongst the best and are spread to the 
distant corners of our country. 1 have 
myself visited one at Along in Arunachal 
Pradesh. 

Panditji in his autobiograi^y said that 
Vivekananda and others gave us a measure 


of self-respect again and roused up our 
dormant pride in our past. The Rama¬ 
krishna Order roused the pride in our past 
and also recognized and combated the evils 
that we had inherited from the past, like 
the oppression of women, untouchability. 
discrimination based on caste and religion. 
Alas, in most of the communities, higher 
spiritual truths were not of prime import¬ 
ance. This distortion gave rise to bigotry 
and sectarianism. Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa separated the spiritual essence from 
the social aspect. He practised and 
experienced the truth of all religions, he 
bequeathed the universal truth to all 
humanity. Sri Ramakrishna said, 1 have 
practised all religions: Hindu. Islam. 
Christianity, and have also followed the 
paths of different Hindu sects. 1 have 
found that it is the same God towards 
whom all are moving, though along 
different paths.’ Such profound perceptions 
gave a sense of duty and common purpose 
to the struggle for Indian independence. 
Similar perceptions are needed today to 
build a modern India, perhaps even more 
important, to build a new order in the world. 
We should now project the teachings of 
Ramakrishna as a truth, as one truth, for 
all humanity. This is the only way to 
bring about a unity of the human race, 
this is the only way to ensure peace and 
progress on earth. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s teachings in the 
timeless tradition of Indian civilization 
have gone deep into our ethos, but in spite 
of that strength, today we see fanatic 
fundamentalism and fringe cultures coming 
up to the surface. They don’t go down to 
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the heart or essence of religion but prefer 
to remain at the superficial and ritual levd. 
It is this that we must face and counter 
today. Religion is much d^per than an 
assortment of superficial do^as and rituals, 
as it is presented to be by many today. 
To meet the fundamentalist’s challenge is 
not to deny religion, but to assert our 
secularism as defined by Sarva-dharma- 
samabhava, an acceptance of all religions, 
an acceptance of a higher truth, shown to 
us by Sri Ramakrishna. It is time for us 
to counter the narrow-mindedness of some 
religious views by mobilizing our whole 
society to the deeper values of our 
civilization, the values that have grown 
from absorption and assimilation of all the 
religions that we have on our soil. Funda¬ 
mentalism cannot be countered by another 
narrow fundamentalism. It can only be 
countered by a greater, bi ostler perspective, 
by the pursuit of a higlwr truth. 

The spiritual links that bind us to our 
heritage, to our traditions, must not be 
broken in the name of progress, prosperity 
and modernization. Our development, our 
stepping into the next century, will only 
be of value to us if that is done by 
maintaining our values, by maintaining all 
that is good in our heritage, by maintaining 
our culture. If we losei our spirituality 
the process ui muJuniziUg, we cannot call 
that progress and we canntA say we have 
developed into a better country. Our 
development must include the development 
of the spirit, the development of the inner 
core of our personality, if it is to be a total 
development. It is spirituality which has 
made our culture strong. It is this inner 
spirituality which has characterized all our 
traditions, religions, our whole civilization. 


It has taught us to look beyond our self to 
selflessness, beyond fear to fearlessness, 
beyond knowledge to wisdom. If we are to 
build India into a great international power, 
if we are to banish poverty, if prosperity is 
to prevail and modern sciences are to 
flourish, it will be of no avail if we lose 
that spiritual thread which binds us to our 
roots, which runs continuously through our 
moments of greatness, through our moments 
of travail, through our moments of 
degradation. 

Swanu Vivekananda has said, ‘Up India 
and conquer the world with your spirituality.’ 
These words aroused the national conscious¬ 
ness during the transition from the nine¬ 
teenth to the twentieth century; they are 
equally needed in the transition from the 
twentieth to the twenty-first century. Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swam! Vivekananda 
distinguished themselves by thinking anew 
without losing the moorings of the past. 
Their freshness of thought imparted a new 
vigour to the legacy they had built upon. 
Such mental dynamism is needed to propel 
India into the twenty-first century just as 
it was needed to bring India into the 
twentieth century. So I thank and felicitate 
the Ramakrishna Order and the Ramakrishna 
Mission for the century of service that has 
been given to the nation and its people. 
You will blaze many a trail, show a true 
religion of compassion for all beings, 
respect for all religions, service to the 
deprived and the opressed, meditation and 
action, purification of the self and of 
society, faithful to Swami Vivekananda's 
precept, *Let man mftn%st the divinity 
that is within himseii, and let Him make 
the world reflect the spiritual oneness of 
the universe,* 
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[Srimat Swami Hiranmayanandaji Maharaj, General Secretary of the 
Ramaknshna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, visited Singapore, Malaysia, and 
Japan in December and Moscow in February 1987. During his stay in those 
countries he visited various places of interest, addressed public meetings and had 
informal talks with academicians, individuals in public life and devotees. On his 
return to India, in an informal conversation with the representative of Prahuddba 
Bhaiata, Revered Swamiji recounted some of his experiences. We arc glad to 
reproduce below excerpts from the conversation—Ed .PR.] 


Representative: Maharaj, recently you 
visited Singapore, Malaysia. Japan and 
Moscow. We are interested to know about 
some of your experiences in those countries 
as also the impact of Ramakrishna-Vive- 
ananda ideas there. Please tell us first 
about your experience at Singapore 

Maharaj: I was invited from Singapore 
by Swami Shiveswarananda, the head of 
our local centre there (a branch of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Missiem) to 
inaugurate the first phase of the celebration 
of the 150th Birth Anniversary of Sri 
Ramakrishna. He had arranged for my 
travel in Singapore Airlines. When I arrived 
at Singapore I was really surprised to see 
that country. It is a .small country which 
was invaded twice:, first by Japan and then 
by the British. After the war the whole 
country was a mass of ruins. But now T 
found the country had been rebuilt splendidly. 
Singapore is a beautiful country now. 
The roads were clean and tidy. They are 
very broad and their surface is so smooth 
that when our car moved at a very high speed 
we did not feel any pit. All the houses 
looked like new houses. I did not see any 
slum. There may be a few inside the city. 
But they are making arrangements to 
remove all the dums. Government is 
taking speedy and effective steps. Singapore 
had no industries earlier. They depended 
on the import-export business. But now 


they are fast building up industries and the 
country is very prosperous. 

We had a branch of our Mission at 
Singapore even before the war. You know 
our late Swami Bhaswaranandaji. He was 
there during the war, and we had then two 
centres. At one place thfflre was a hostel 
and the Ashrama at the other, where, 
Swami Bhaswaranandaji lived. At that 
time Netaji Subhas Chandra Bo.se used to 
visit the Ashrama regularly in the evenings. 
He would sit quietly in the temple shrine, 
and meditate there. But he used to come 
all alone without any escort. I was told 
that one day Netaji was in difficulty. The 
car while going back broke down. He was 
helpless. Then another car came, picked 
him up. and took him to his headquarters. 
Later on. they used to send somebody to 
escort him. Netaji was very much devoted 
to Sri Ramakrishna. It is said that he 
used to read the Chandi everyday. One 
day he lost his copy of the Chandi. So he 
sent word to the Swami if he could help 
him by sending a copy of the Chandi. 
The Swami had none except his own. He 
sent that copy to Netaji. After Singapore 
fell into the hands of the Britishers, they 
arrested the Swami and kept him in jail 
for one day. These are known to the 
people there. Today, however, Netaji is 
not much remembered, nor is there any 
statue for him. There are Indians including 
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Bengalis. Perhaps they will do something 
m tlm days to come. 

As I said earlier, we had two centres 
there. Because we had difficulty of man¬ 
power, our first centre at Morris Road 
was sold away. There was another in 
Berkely street, and there we have the 
centre now. There is a temple, an office 
building, a Students’ Home, and also a few 
other buildings. The Ashrama owns a car 
of its own. In the Ashrama they had 
arranged for my lecture during the 
celebrations. In Singapore there is some 
restriction imposed by government about 
giving lectures. Prior approval of the 
script by the government is necessary 
bciore one is allowed to speak. 1 gave the 
Ashrama the freedom to choose any 
subject and send necessary points. They 
used to give me the points and 1 used to 
speak on them. On the first day, I think, 
a retired }ustice of a high court took the 
chair. I was the chief guest and T talked 
on Sii Ramakrishna There were, of 
couisc, the prayers and invocations etc. 
Ihc hall could accommodate about 250 
people. It was full. I talked extempore 
for nearly 45 minutes. 1 told them that 
there was nothing in my talk which was 
political or which would be any criticism 
of Singapore government. Rather I was 
very much impressed by Singapore. 1 
discussed the impact of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
life and teachings on the modern world. 
Representative: Maharaj, what is the 
future of the Ramakrishna movement at 
Singapore in your opinion ? 

Maharaj: 1 think we have not done much 
yet for the Singapore people as such. 
Although we have been working there for 
such a long time, few among the Chinese 
population who fonn the largest majority, 
are visiting us. On the first day I found 
two Chinee people in the audience. Others 
were mostly Tamilians and Bengalis. 
Perhaps the whole community in Singapore 


will be drawn to our Vedantic religion in 
the days to come. But we must take 
interest in all sections of the Singapore 
public. 

Representative: Maharaj, other than our 
Ashrama at Singapore, what other places 
did you visit ? 

Maharaj: I happened to visit one of the 
hospitals in Singapore. I could not see 
the whole of it, b^use 1 went at night. 

1 could see only the orthopaedic depart¬ 
ment. the head of which was well known 
to me. It was clean. I wanted to see the 
operation theatre. The doctor said: ‘Let 
me enquire if it is possible’. He consulted 
the nurse-in-charge and we were allowed 
to go only after putting on the theatre 
dress. Even the head and professor of 
orthopaedics had to obey the nurse-in- 
charge. They are so disciplined. I found 
that the operation theatre was well-equipped 
with the most modem instruments. I was 
very much impressed as I had the previous 
experience of running 3 hospitals of our 
organization. 

Once I went to see a bird’s sanctuary. 
We saw various types of birds like parrots, 
flamingoes and others. They have made a 
beautiful arrangement for entertaining 
visitors to Singapore. Some bitd-trainers 
were there. It was morning. One bird- 
trainer came and called a bird’s name. 

2 or 3 minutes later a bird came flying, 
sat on the shoulders of that man. and took 
some food from his hand, kissed the man. 
and then flew away. Most wonderfiil of 
all was that it was a day time ; the trainer 
called three owls. They too came and sat 
on his shoulders and took food. Many of 
the visitors were surprised. Thus they have 
made it a place where Singapore draws 
visitors and earns money. 

On one occasion we travelled by a 
rntmorail. But this monorail is unlike 
that of Japan. It was running on one rail 
placed on the ground. The joum^ was 
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quite comfortable and people enjoy a ridj 
by monorail. We also had a short journey 
by steamer. 

Representative'. Maharaj, what was the 
occasion ol your visit to Malaysia ? 
Mahart^: It was the Singapore Ashrama 
which had arranged for my visit to 
Malaysia. After the second day of the 
celebration I went to Malaysia, where I 
visited Penang, Kualalampur and Seremban 
First I went to Penang. At Penang there is 
an Ashrama run by the 'local devotees. 
According to the constitution of that 
Ashrama. they have a President, a Vice- 
President, and an Assistant President. The 
Vice-President, one Mr. Pillai is a rich 
man. My accommodation had been 
arranged in his house. They took me to 
the Ashrama there. It was a private Ashrama 
(not alhliaied to Ramaknshna Math and 
Mission). On one side of the Ashrama they 
have a hostel for the girls and a hostel for 
the boys on the other. There were teachers 
to look after them—male teachers tor the 
boys and female for the girls. They have 
a school and a little open hall for Kalyanams 
(mairiage ceremonies for the public). And 
through that they collect a fund every year. 
When they raised the question of aflSIiation 
of this Ashrama to our Mission, I told them 
that we could not affiliate this sort of 
Ashrama with a women's institution. If it 
i.s to be done by us, it has to be done in 
a different way. That means the boys’ 
institution would be a separate one from 
the girls’. They said: ‘We don’t want 
anything. Just send us one Swami’. Then 
] explained that the atmosphere for 
sending a Swami was not there as there is 
no loom for Kalyanams in our affiliated 
institutions. Even then they kept on 
requesting: 'Please send us a Swami.' 

After a short while the chief minister of 
Penang came. He was informed of our 
arrival by somebody there. He was a 
nice roan and could talk English fluently. 


He said that he had known Swami 
Bhaswaianandaji in Singapore, and that he 
was very friendly with him. Later, he even 
came to see the Swami at Benaras, but 
unfortunately, by then the Swami had passed 
away. He also said that he had visited our 
Hollywood centre in the United States. 
Then he talked on Sri Ramakrishna. In 
his talk he appreciated the various activities 
of our organization and expressed regard 
for Sri Ramakrishna and Vivekananda 
My host also talked for a long time. 1 
could not follow him because he was 
talking only in Malaysian language. And 
then after my talk we left that place. Next 
day we reached Kualalampur. 
Representative: So you stayed m Penang 
just for a day ? 

M(^iaraj: Yes, for a day only. Next 
morning we left Penang and reached 
Kualalampur. They have an Ashrama at 
Kualalampur which is open to everybody, 
like any other small Ashrama. It was 
clean. They have one room for the visiting 
monks to stay. But we did not stay in 
this A^rama. Our accommodation had 
been arranged elsewhere bv a devotee, 
Mrs. Uma Shanmugam. Then from thcr: 
we left for Seremban in the afternoon. 

At Seremban we stayed in the house of 
our devotee Mr. Ramachandran and 
Kasturi Ramachandran. There wai a 
local Ashrama. We visited that also. From 
there we started in the afternoon by car for 
Singapore. The journey was nearly for 
six hours through deep forests and 
beautiful places on the hillside where we 
saw canyon like areas. 

On the next day I was to talk on the 
‘Early Indian civilization’ at the Singapore 
Ashrama. In the course of the Udk I dwelt 
on the Egyptian civilization, the Roman, 
and Greek civilizations, and why aU these 
civilizations died while the Indian 
civilization has been very much alive. Next 
day they had a whole-day spiritual retreat 
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in the Ashrama. 1 had to talk twice, once 
on Swamiji and once on Holy Mother. 
The small hall was over-crowd^. About 
300 people had come. Most of the retreat 
participants were Indians. 1 expected 
people from various communities to 
participate in such sessions. Probably in 
future our Ashrama will have larger number 
of devotees from all sections of Singapore. 
On the whole the Ashrama celebrations 
were quite successful. 

Representative: Maharaj, what was your 
next trip ? 

Muhtiiai: From Singapore I left for 
Japan. 1 flew by the same Singapore 
Airlines. At the airport I was received by 
Swami Siddharthananda, the head of our 
Japan centre, and one Mr. Rao and his 
wife. They escorted me to our Ashrama 
there. Ours is a small Ashrama in the 
suburb ol Tokyo with a cottage-type 
building. They have a shrine where the 
Japanese devotees come and meditate 
everyday. They keep everything clean 
The Swann u&ed to occupy one room 
which was given to me. There was another 
room in front of it to which the Swami 
moved during my stay. Arrangements for 
board and lodging were quite good. The 
Ashrama is functioning well. But for better 
iunctioning we want to introduce a new 
constitution. 

We have about 50 initiated devotees in 
Japan. But half of them cannot keep 
regular conact with Ashrama as they live 
far away. Some 15-20 devotees regularly 
come to our Ashrama. They are under the 
guidance of Siddharthananda. If the 
Ashrama woe in the cit^ proper instead in 
suburb area perhaps there would have 
been many more devotees. I tefld 
Siddharthananda that some day he has to 
sdl away this Ashrama in the suburb and 
move to the city proper. But in Tokyo 
city everything is very cos^, land, buildiings 
etc. Naturally it is very difficult for us at 


this momoit to do it. So he has to 
continue for sometime more in that place. 

About half a mile away from our Ashrama 
there lives a Japanese lady-devotee who 
knows English. She has already translated 
some of our books from English to 
Japanese, and they publish a journal also. 
I think it is a monthly journal. This 
devotee is 79-year old. Every morning 
she used to come and help us in many 
ways. 

There are some Japanese young men 
who are devoted to the Ashrama. But they 
hardly talk English. They converse with 
Siddharthananda m Japanese. That much 
Japanese he knows. He has to memorize 
some 2.500 words in order to learn the 
language. By now, alter staying there for 
two years, he has memorized only 250 
words. Thus he can somehow carry on 
the talk amongst a small group of devotees. 
One of the ardent boy devotees took leave 
from his office and stayed all the.se days 
at the Ashrama. because he had to prepare 
food for me. He could prepare Indian 
dishes like Pun and annes. The Japanese 
take rice and raw fish with some thing 
like sauce. They cat with chopslick. The 
Japanese devotees impre.Hsed me very 
much. They are indeed nice people. There 
was another strange boy devotee. He 
works in an office. One day when we went 
to the sea shore there he was waiting for 
us. I could not talk to him, he could not 
talk to me either; yet he came and waited 
there. Another day when we went to see 
some parts of the city, there again he was 
pr^ent. 

I noticed that Japanese have a different 
mode of salutation. They bend at the 
waist and nod their he»d thrice. But our 
Japanese devotees, however, used to kneel 
down and touch the feet in the Indian 
fashion. They used to take me out to see 
many things around. One evening 
Siddharthananda came and said: ‘Our 
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college boys and girls want to accompany 
you during your walk.’ 1 said: ‘What 
good will it do? 1 cannot talk to them.’ 
Then he said: ‘No. They aie very much 
looking lorward to it. You must go.’ Then 
1 had to go. 

However. 1 could not go out much as 
my stay was short. 1 didn’t visit Tokyo 
even. Bui I could see from distance the 
huge buildings of Tokyo. 1 went by car 
only thrice in order to see certain places. 
Our visit to Yokohama was very interesting. 
You know Swamiji visited Yokohama and 
wrote a beautiful letter from there to his 
Madras disciples. 1 wonder how he 
managed, because Swamiji did not know 
Japanese. He knew English and the 
Japanese usually do not learn any other 
language. On the day 1 went to Yokohama, 
they told me: ‘Now wc shall take you by 
monorail’. So we went to a station and 
when the tram came wc got into it. It was 
not touching the ground at all. It was 
hanging on an overhead wire and gomg 
over the houses and the residential areas. 
In the city there were multi-storeyed 
buildmgs but iess so in the suburbs. There 
they have smaller buildings, cottage-type, 
mostly made of wood and paper. 1 liked 
these .smaller cottages. So the journey in 
the monorail was a mce experience. It 
runs at a very high speed. 1 heard that it 
runs nearly SUO miles per hour. After a 
few stations we got down at a place where 
our car was waiting. 

Once 1 was taken to a place where the 
famous image of Japanese Buddha was 
there. It was nearly 49 ft. high. They 
said there used to be a temple over the 
image, but it was washed away by a tidal 
bore. 

Rvpresamath'e'. Maharaj. did you meet 
any Zen Buddhist 7 We read that Zen is 
very popular there. 

M^aray. Yes. I asked one Zjtn Buddhist 
about their meditation. He said: ‘1 


meditate on nothingness.’ I said. ‘What 
do you mean by meditating on nothingness ? 
How can you meditate on nothingness ?’ 
He said: ‘No. I try to meditate on 
nothingness. 1 try to feel there is nothing.’ 
This kind of meditation has some follow¬ 
ing there. But it seemed to me that religion 
is not their primary concern. The most 
striking aspect of the Japanese life is that 
they are very mdustrious. They don’t waste 
any time. They have neither much time 
lor religion. You know how the Japanese 
industry i.s leading the world market today. 

Representative: Maharaj, kindly tell us 
something about your recent visit to 
Moscow. 

Mafiaraj: Recently iii Soviet Union there 
was an ‘International Forum lor a Nuclcar- 
Weapons-Free World for the Survival of 
Humanity' sponsored by the Soviet 
Government. 'I'he entire Forum was held 
m various sections, one lor the Religious 
leaders, another for scientists, and another 
for famous artists and writers. 1 was 
invited to speak in the Religious Section of 
this International Forum. It was the first 
Secretary of the Moscow Writers’ Union 
who, through Soviet Government, impressed 
upon me the need of my presence there as 
the representative of Indian religions, 
especially ot the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
movement. The Religious Section of the 
Fbrum led by the Metropolitan of the 
Orthodox Church of Moscow, sent a 4-page 
telegram requesting me to attend the Forum. 
I was not keeping well. 1 thought it would 
be difficult for me to stay at Moscow where 
temperature comes down very low. even 
to— 12°. I was hesitating. But they phoned 
again in order to have me at Moscow. 
Finally 1 had to yeild. On going there I 
found many distinguished personalities 
from different fields of science, literature 
and religion, from all over the world. There 
were nearly 1000 participants. From India. 
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artists like Mrinal Sen and writers like 
Amrita Pritam were also there. I spoke 
at the inaugural session ot ttie Religious 
Section. 

We were given the best nospitality by the 
Soviet Government. We were placed in an 
excellent hotel in Moscow. There was an 
open courtyard in that big hotel. The roof 
of the courtyard was covered with glass and 
it was internally heated. There were raised 
plaifoims where we could sit down and 
talk with friends. It was a beautiful setting. 
There was one 3-$toreyed taU column. On 
the four sides of the column there were 
'docks, but on the top of it there was a 
metallic cock. During breakfast, dinner, 
lunch and tea time we could see this cock 
spreading its metallic wings, stretch its long 
neck as the cocks do. Swami Lokeswar- 
ananda had asked me to take some dry 
fruits with me, in case 1 need them. But we 
could get nee and all sorts of vegetables 
nicely cooked. As 1 said, it was a huge 
hotel and all the reh^ous leaders were 
placed there I could see the Christian 
Fathers wearing black dress with golden 
cross or a pearl cross or even a diamond 
cross. They were invited to the conference 
from all over the world. The Archbishop 
ot Delhi was also there. 

Representative: Maharaj, is it not strange 
that even some 30 years ago the Soviet 
Union was against religious leaders, and 
today the same Soviet Union is inviting 
them from all over the world ? 

Maharaj: This is because, I think, today's 
Russia needs the moral force of religion. 
Russian way of life, in spite of the iron 
curtain, is today beset with problems. 
Obviously, the government wants to find 
some solution. Probably this is one of the 
reasons why Russia is trying to liberalize 
things today. Perhaps some moral lessons 
may help solve their problems. That is why 
in an International Ftmim they gave 
importance to Religious Section also. 


Gorbachev lhad invited one hundred and 
thirty five religious leaders from all over 
the world and all these people wme taken 
very good care of. 

Representative: Maharaj. what is the 
general attitude of Moscow people or 
Russian people towards Indians and Indian 
culture ? 

MtJiaraj: 1 think all of them recognize 
India as their friend. Soviet people today 
are very friendly to India and the Indian 
people. Some of the Soviet intellectuals 
who had come here earlier came to know 
that 1 had gone from the Ramakrishna 
Order. They came to see me. Of course. 
Dr. Kuznetsov, first secretary. Moscow 
Organ of the Writers* Union, himself 
used to come and talk to me for hours. 
We were making fun. I said; ‘You are 
at the root of my coming to Russia.' He 
said: ‘Yes’. He is about S2-S4. He is 
also a member of the upper house of the 
Supreme Soviet. In fact he is a very 
important man. When I was due to come 
back to India he said: ‘You have to come 
here again. I shall write to you. But I 
cannot keep you in a hotel like this. It is 
very costly.’ 1 said, ‘Any modest hotel 
will do for me.' Then he said: ‘You have 
to be here for a fortnight. I will take you 
to Tashkent, Siberia and many other 
important places.’ He is a very generous 
person. 

This gentleman had came here earlier in 
mid-January of this year. He had come 
to participate in the two semiinars orga¬ 
nized by the Institute of Culture at 
Calcutta. One was on Peace and the other 
on the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Along with him thirteen other distinguished 
Soviet academicians also participated in 
those two seminars. I happened to preside 
over one of the seminars. Swami 
Lokeswarananda, the Secretary of the 
Institute, introduced me in his welcome 
address. I toede the chair. Dr. Kuznetsov 
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and the President of Soviet Academy of 
Sciences also sat along with me. They 
earlier knew Swami Lokeswarananda 
when he had been to Russia. 

Swami Lokeswarananda asked roe whan 
they could go to Belur Math. 1 invited 
them to visit Belur Math on the next day 
at 100’ clock, and to have lunch with us. 
They gladly agreed. They came, went 
round the Math, met the senior swamis and 
had lunch with us. They felt Very happy 
in this serene atmosphere. 

Representative: Maharaj. what is the 
future of the Vedantic thoughts in your 
opinion in Russia in the day.s to come ? 
Muhaiaj: You .see, it is very difficult to 
say anything. Till the time of Gorbachev, 
life was a bit different there. Russia was 
virtually closed for the outsiders. It was 
difficult for us to go there. Swami Daya- 
ananda went to Russia and Swami 
Nityaswarupananda also went there. Then, 
Swami Ranganathananda went there at the 
invitation from the Indian ambassador 
there. He talked on Swamiji at the 
Moscow university. But when Swami 
Lokeswarananda went, people somehow 
came to know him personally. During his 
first visit, his stay there was just a stopover 
on his way from Bulgaria to India. Next 
time when he was invited by the Soviet 
Writers’ Union for the centenary of 
Rabindranath Tagore, many academicians 
and scholars talked to him and came to 
know more of Sri Ramakrishna. Shri Nemai 
Sadhan Basu, Vice-chancellor of Viswa 
Bharati. tdso went. They all gave me an 
impres»on that people there very much 
liked to hear about India and Indian 
thoughts, and that the Russian academicians 
were making an intensive study of the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature. In 
Soviet Union academicians are the most 
highly respected persons. 

Represemtive : Maharaj, what is the 
reason that they are now studying Sri 


inly 

Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda ? 
Maharaj: I don’t know exactly. None 
of us ever tried to know either. It seems 
they were first attracted by some writings 
of Tolstoy on Swamiji. These were mostly 
preserved in his diary and other places. 
Tolstoy’s complimentary reference to Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda 
might have drawn them to these great 
masters, and especially Swamiji. They 
.started reading Swamiji. And you know 
if one reads Swamiji. initially one will be 
ewept off his feet. That is what has started 
happening now. Not that they have 
accepted all of Swamiji. But they are 
getting increasingly attracted to Sri Rama¬ 
krishna and Swamiji. The influence is 
growing so deep that when the Russian 
academicians spoke here on the ISOth 
Birth Anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna at 
the Cultural Institute, one of them talked 
about Swamiji and on Sri Ramakrishna and 
then said: ‘I am very miich attracted to 
Holy Mother and to Latu Maharaj.’ 
Representative: That is something 

incredible, a top Russian academician 
being drawn to the life and teachings of 
Holy Mother, and Swami Adbhutananda. 
the shepherd-saint among the disciples of 
Sri Ramakrishna. 

Maharaj: Then he said he would visit 
Jayarambati. the birthplace of Holy Mother. 
Next morning he went alone to Jayarambati. 
visited Mother’s temple and came back. 
Unfortunately. I could not meet him there 
when I was in Moscow this time. I tried 
to contact him but could not succeed. I 
inquired about another aged Russian lady 
in Moscow. They said she had been sent 
to Pakistan on some assignment. Earlier 
when she had come to India along with 
the other Rusaan academicians she too 
visited Bdur Math. When others were 
taken for lundi, she stayed bade and said: 
T want io offer a flower to Sri Ramakrishna.' 
The main temple was dosed then. So 1 
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said: *You can go to the old temple and 
offer flower there.' She went up and 
offered flower in the old shrine of our 
Math. She veiy much liked to visit 
Kamarpukur and Jayarambati. But being 
an interpreter she was very busy in meetings 
and she could not go. She had told me: 
‘H you come to Russia, I will be gjlad to 
meet you there.' 

The other day Swami Lokeswarananda 
was telling me if there should be any 
future religion in Russia, that would be 
the rehgion of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda. 
Soviet people know our interests are 
purely spiritual and that we have no 
political programmes. So they are attracted 
more and more to the ideas of Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda. They 
are opening themselves to something 
spiritual or higher aspects of life. They 
have already translated Romain Rolland’s 
books on Sri Ramakrishna and Swamiji. 
Recently, a book has been published where 
Soviet writers wrote in depth on Sri Rama¬ 
krishna and Vivekananda. It was published 
by Swami Lokeswarananda from our 
Institute of culture. I have written a 
foreword to this book. These are essays 
on Swamiji written by the Russian 
academicians. Most of them are translated 
from Russian into English. Many Russians 
ate studying this book. One may not agree 
with all that is written. But all the articles 
are very incisive. They have ^ven 
quotations from the bookj} they have 
studwd. They are continuing and intensi¬ 
fying these studies on Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda. Kumetsov told 
me they would publish two volumes of 


Vivekananda's works. When they came to 
Belur Math I made a present of many 
books, including Swamiji's Complete 
Works and the Cultural Heritage of I^ia. 
They are now showing genuine interest in 
the life and teachings of Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda. 

When 1 was in Moscow a very interesting 
thing happened. One Russian gentleman 
and his wife, whom 1 earlier knew when 
they had visited India, wanted to meet me. 
So 1 went and was sitting with them in 
their courtyard. The wife could understand 
English, but could not speak. The gentle¬ 
man was talking. He was asking me 
about how to control the mind. He said: 
*We are controlling external nature but 
how to control the mind ?' Then 1 
discussed Yoga and other related topics. 
Instantly he got up, went inside, and 
brought one small album of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. Holy Mother and Swamiji. It 
was a black and white album. Swami 
Gitananda. who was with me, brought out 
one coloured new album which he had 
brought from India. He wanted to present 
it to them. The gentleman said: ‘Please 
wait’. He went out, washed his hands, 
and came. Then he stretched out his 
hands and asked me to put the coloured 
album into his hands. So you see this is 
what is happening. After all. man is man. 
As I always say, man is incurably 
rcUgious. Sometimes I quote Francis 
Thomson’s ‘The Hound of Heaven’. God, 
the Hound of Heaven, is always chasing 
us. I realized that the Soviet people would 
be attracted to Ramakrishna and Vivde- 
ananda more and more in the days to 
come. 



RELIGIOUS RESOURCES FOR PEACE 

SWAMI SIDDHINATHANANDA 


This is the international year of peace, 
proclaimed by the United Nations. Evidently 
there is a lot of peacelessness around the 
globe. Peace by derivation means freedom 
from war. The U.N.O. being primarily a 
peace-keeping body in a warring world, has 
to delcare war on war. Due to its efforts, 
an uneasy peace prevails at present in most 
parts of the world, though there are a few 
hot spots. It is mutual fear that disturbs 
the peace. It is a truce born of the fear of 
retribution. 

Nearer honi^ we have our own problems. 
There are various forces working to disturb 
the peace of mind of every thinking indiv¬ 
idual. Political, economic, religious and 
social forces contribute their own share to 
break the truce. Common man experiences 
constant stress and strain which robs him 
of even the peace of a sound sleep. War 
of peace has to be fought on all fronts. We 
have to make our own contribution. At 
present I am required to suggest the Hindu 
religious resources for the cause of peace. 
Peace has no religious label. It is universal. 
Problems are personal for each and so each 
has to find his own solution. In this process 
each man’s reli^on can be of great help. 

Super powers keep peace through deterrent 
threats. Smaller nations suffer peace 
through mutual fear In the national field 
there are the political parties who swear 
by peace and do their worst to shatter it. 
Politics is the game of power. It is fought 
with money-power and organized coercion. 
They thrive on strife. Success at the 
hustings is their sole aim. It depends on 
money and organization. It requires huge 
amounts. Through normal and legal 
channels it is impossible to collect such 
vast amounts. They resort to smugglers 
and Uack-marketeers. Extortion and 


intimidation are their modus operand! to 
raise funds. 

How can those who capture power with 
the backing of black money hope to close 
the dens of vices ? Funds of political 
parties smell liquor and vice. How can 
those who come to power through organized 
gangsterism keep peace in the land ? 
Strife is the very life of the politician. 
Election is the biggest breeder of corrup¬ 
tion. No, politics cannot and will not foster 
peace ; on the contrary, it is the overflow 
of politics to the educational, social, 
domestic and other fields that create all 
the disturbances. Physical power which is 
the politicians’ goal cannot deliver the 
goods. Economic power too cannot do it 
as is evident from the experience of the 
people of rich countries. 

Why do they fail ? For. their approach 
is from the wrong end. They start to 
reform the society before reforming 
themselves. The religious man approaches 
the problem from the other end. He takes 
to heart the advice, ’physician, heal 
thyself.' Especially so with Hinduism 
which is not an organized religion. The 
primary unit is the ’ ’ ’ Peace and 
war are ultimately the creations of man 
So the start must be made from that end. 

The religious man’s quest begins with 
man. Religion views man as spirit caught 
in a body. He is essentially a spirit. The 
spirit is the same in all beings. As such 
all are brothers in and through the sfxrit. 
Then our approach to our neighbour will 
be brotherly, for my neighbour and I are 
the children of the same father. Love is 
the language of the spirit. And it is the 
want of it that kills peace. 

The spirit is ever blissful. But the 
tragedy is that man has forgotten his true 
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being. That is the original sin. When the 
spirit is forgotten, the animal in man rules 
the roost. Unlike the other animals, man 
has a very specialized tool called the 
intellect. Animals fight for food or mate. 
Once these are procured, they are satisfied 
and are at peace. Not so man. He lives 
more on the past and the future than in 
the present. And that renders him ever 
excited. The mind backed by intellect is 
in league with the senses to protect the 
human animal. But his greed fcvces him 
10 fight his fellow creatures. His will to 
power constrains him to beat down his 
rivals. Lust of self and power drives man 
mad. Unbridled pursuit of pleasure and 
power IS at the root of the loss of peace. 

What js the remedy ? Restrain them. 
How ? Teach them. The boy at five years 
of age IS taken to the house of the teacher. 
There he is in company with the boys of 
his own age group. He is taught personal 
hygiene, code of conduct, worship of God 
and devotional practices, besides courses 
in the Vedas and the various auxiliaries 
such as grammar, piosody etc. He has to 
spend at least twelve years in the study of 
the basic virtues and the wisdom contained 
in the Vedas. The rigorous life at the 
feet of the preceptor gives him a firm 
grounding in the ideals to be pursued, the 
duties to be performed, the debts to be 
discharged in order to make life smooth, 
rich, useful, and fruitful. 

On the eve of his return home after 
graduation, the teacher tells him: satyam 
vada dhartnan cara, ‘Speak the truth and 
do what is right’. Then follows a few 
hints as to what is right and how to decide 
what is right when in doubt. This 
exhortation contains the surest guidelines 
for a contented, and peaceful life. 

Returning home, he takes up the 
domestic responsibilities, earns money in 
lawful ways, enjoys legitimate pleasures, 
discharges his detrts to the gods, sages and 


others, performs his duties to the society 
and the country, and thus leads a healthy 
and worthy life. Man has innumerable 
debts. Nothing in life is our own except 
perhaps our ego: that too. on deeper 
thought, will be found to be a gift of God. 
We are duty-bound to discharge these 
debts as far as possible. If duties are duly 
done, occasions of conflict will be nil. The 
very doing of duty will provide all our 
needs and there will be no need to fight 
for our rights. Our right is to do the duty. 

When the son is back home alter study, 
hand over all the responsibilities and 
liabihties to him and gracefully withdraw 
to a quiet corner at some sacred place. So 
long you have been giving the devil his 
due ; henceforth, give your Soul what is 
overdue. Tliis will avoid the problems of 
generation gap. This was the arrangement 
in ancient India and is called vwwpnalha 
ashrama. Ihe problems the old face in the 
advanced countries will make us aware 
how wise and necessary such an arrange¬ 
ment IS. We are short term tenants in tliis 
body. Messengers of time will serve us 
notice without fail. Ailments, wrinkles and 
grey hair are reminders that our time is 
running short. We have to prepare for 
the final pilgrimage. The lighter the load, 
the easier the journey. Retire in time. 
Henceforth one is to devote oneself solely 
to spiritual practices such as meditation, 
scriptural study, etc. Long and deep 
meditation on the meaning of life will 
convince one that the whole thing is a 
play of the Divine. It is all spirit within 
and spirit without. The soul alone is. No 
more conflict, no more vexation. Then 
one is at peace with oneself and with one 
and all. and tlut is the peace that passeth 
all understanding. 

The question may be asked: It may be 
all right for a fortunate few to attain peace 
in this manner; but what about the common 
man? The answer is: the path 1 s open 
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to all. Try as much as possible and to the 
extent you tiy, you will enjoy peace. The 
more the number of such persons in a 
society the more peaceful will the society 
be. They are the salts of the earth. Just 
think of a world devoid of Buddha or 
Krsna or Christ. How horrible it would 
be! 

Positive peace is a spiritual quality, and 
that can be realized only by realizing 
mao’s spiritual dimension. Peace is usually 
defined negatively as absence^ of strife. 
That is because man is looked upon not as 
spirit but as flesh. Tt is the law of the 
flesh to feed on flesh, and the peace that 
can be CKpcclcd at that level is only a 
respite from stiife. Man must be taught 
his real nature and the animal in him must 
be held in leash. Only religion can do this. 
But the forces ranged against his learning 
this arc many and well-organized. Modern 
science has ieduced man to a talking 
monkey. Economics have made him a 
mindless machine made to mint money. 
The politician has made him a pawn in 
his power game. The net result’ worry 
hurry, corruption, madness and hell. What 
is the remedy they offer Pills, pricks, 
liquour, hashish. LSD and what not ? That 
is the gateway to hell. 

We have had nearly forty years of 
secularism. Secularism has no use for God. 
Its gods are self, power and pleasure And 
where do we stand Corruption to the 
core and from the core. Indiscipline 
everywhere: m services, schools, colleges 
and even at home. Teachers are afraid of 
their wards. Many parents curse their 
fate. Politician has no religion, but he 
exploits religion to feather his own nest. 
To add insult to injury, he puts all the 
blame on religion. No. it is the politician 
playing his game with the religious senti¬ 


ment of the common man that is at the 
root of most of the society’s ills. Some 
who take to religion not out of any 
vocation but as a career also play into the 
hands of the politician. Politics thrives on 
discontent. Peace spells its doom. No, 
It cannot bring peace to man. 

So. we have to come to the grim 
conclusion that the search for peace in a 
divided world is a never-ending process. 
Man’s greed has no end. As long as he 
is not able to keep it within limits, 
confrontations are inevitable Is the search 
then futile No. it teaches the seeker 
wisdom. He learns he was on the wrong 
track. The prodigal can never be at 
peace until he retraces his steps. Struggle 
and strife are the law of the brute. Love 
and cooperation are the law on the human 
level. 

Love IS a divine quality. Love thy 
neighbour as thyself. Why ? For thou and 
thy neighbour are one. Love God for His 
own sake and thy neighbour in and thiough 
God. That is the only way to peace. All 
other struggles are meant to make us 
aware of the futility of looking for peac^ 
in a transient and miserable world. It is 
a vanity of vanities, all a vanity. When we 
learn that, we turn Godward. The 
religious resources for peace are the 
realization of God and the means of 
attaining Him God is within us. Love 
Him with all thy soul and thy neighbour 
in and through Him. Seek and ye will 
find. That is peace eternal. 

The Vcdic H$i declared; tarn atnmtham 
ye anupasyanti dhlrah, te^m idntih 
sdsvan neturesam ‘Those wise ones who 
realize the soul within alone attain to 
peace eternal and none else.’ Seek, knock 
and wait, and ye shall find. 
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Seminar on Sri Ramakrishna at the Rama- 
kriskna Missioti Institute of Culture 

'On 19, 20. and 21 January 1987 a three- 
day Seminar on ‘Sri Ramakrishna and His 
Universal Message* was held at the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission Institute of Culture. This 
was a part of the 150th Birth Anniversary 
celebrations of Sri Ramakrishna held at 
the Institute. The speakers at the seminar 
were Russian and Indian scholars of 
eminence. The subject-matter for the first 
day was ‘Global Aspects of the Rama¬ 
krishna Movement’; on the second day. 
It was ‘Religion as interpreted by Sri 
Ramakrishna’. The concluding session was 
on ‘Message of Sri Ramakrishna to the 
Modem World’. 

The seminar began with an opening 
song by Swami Balabhadrananda. The 
song was an invocation to Sri Ramakrishna, 
the Supreme Incarnation of God born to 
lead humanity towards godliness. Swami 
Lokeswarananda, Secretary of the Institute, 
gave the welcome address and said that 
this seminar where Russian and Indian 
scholars were going to speak for the first 
time from the same platform, was a 
significant event and a powerful stride in 
the growth of spiritual solidarity of the 
world. Swami Hiranmayananda. General 
Sccretaiy of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission, who presided over the opening 
session said that the unique feature of the 
'Ramakrishna movement was that here one 
could attain self realization by progressing 
from dualistic worship oi gods and 
goddesses, to qualified monism, and then 
finally to monism, the realization of the 
undying divinity dwelling within and 
enveloping the world without. 

Swami Atmasthananda, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, 
who presided over the second session 


spoke about the love of Sri Ramakrishna 
and how the world today revolves round 
this all-engulfing love which unites 
humanity irrespective of caste, creed, and 
religion. 

Prof. Amalesh Tripathi who presided 
over the concluding session spoke about 
the harmony between the truths mentioned 
in our scriptures and the various spiritual 
realizations in the life of Sri Ramakrishna. 
The speakers form Russia were Dr. F. 
Kuznetsov, Dr. Rybakov, Prof. Kariakin. 
Dr. Adamovich, Mira Salganik, Prof. 
Mokulsky, Dr. Sergei Seribriani. The Indian 
speakers were Dr. Panduranga Rao. Dr. 
Rabindra Kumar Das Gupta. Dr. Raja 
Ramanna, Mr. Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, 
Prof. Hossenur Rahman. Dr. Arindam 
Chakra varty, and Dr. Govinda Gopal 
Mukherjee. 

What impressed the audience was that 
these Rus.sian scholars who belonged to 
the Academy of Sciences and the Moscow 
Union of Writers, the two prominent 
institutions in Russia, were not just deep 
scholars but great admirers of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s life and teachings. The Russian 
scholars’ speech indicated two broad reasons 
for their admiration, and perhaps adoration 
of Sri Ramakrishna. One was the historical 
background of Russia. Through struggles 
Russia became free from foreign rulers in 
the middle ages, and then again in this 
century Russian Revolution gave their 
countrymen freedom from tyranny and 
exploitation of a failing Czardom. Great 
men were leaders on both the occasions. 
The emphasis was on the right kind of 
leader, and the Russian scholars interpreted 
Sri Ramakrishna as the Divine Leader who 
brought revolution in our understanding of 
human life, its meaning and final goal. 
The other reason given by the Russian 
scholars was the experience of horrors and 
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atrocities of the second world war. This 
made them think what man can make of 
man. The death of millions brought about 
by a devastating war, filled them with a 
dissatisfaction with a purely material 
civilization. Russian thinkers today are 
in quest of pea(% and human understanding. 
Swamiji’s centenary celebrations gave them 
an opportunity to know of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
life as the beacon light to humanity. 

Over the years many Russians in different 
walks of life who are reading, thinking 
and pondering on modem life, are finding 
that completeness of human life lies not 
only in physical, economic or material but 
also in spiritual fulfilment. They found 
that the essence of the Ramakrlshna 
Movement lay in its constant endeavour to 
help man manifest their higher spiritual 
nature and realize the oneness of humanity. 
The Indian scholars emphasized that the 
Cosmic Self binds the entire humanity like 
a thread on a string of pearls, and this is 
also the message of Sri Ramakrlshna. 

It was indeed remarkable to hear the 
Russian scholars say that Sri Ramakrishna, 
for the first lime in the history of mankind, 
found by his own historic spiritual 
CKperiences that all religions lead to the 
same goal. This idea is expressed in the 
well-known saying of Sri Ramakrishna 
‘As many faiths so many paths’. Indian 
scholars spoke about this unity of religions 
which was based on Sri Ramakrishna’s 
experience. All scholars finally ended on 
the theme that Religion is one, while 
religions are many. 

At the concluding session all the 
scholars dwelt on the theme that Sri 


Ramakrishna’s message of unity of maifirind 
is based on his experience of the presence 
of One Divine Reality in everyone. For 
the Indians, it was quite an experience to 
hear the Russian scholars speak not only 
about Sri Ramakrishna but also about the 
Holy Mother as the Divine consort oi Sri 
Ramakrishna, the ideal of purity and woman¬ 
hood, and a combination of the old and the 
new world. Through the speeches of the 
various speakers it was evident that Sri 
Ramakrishna’s message is slowly ushering 
in a new age of spirituality with the widest 
breadth, the highest catholicity, and the 
deepest intensity. The speakers concluded 
on the note, as Swamiji said, that the 
history of the world is the history of a 
few men who have faith in themselves. 
That faith calls out the divinity within us. 
Sri Ramakrishna is the universal Soul. 
Holy Mother is the universal Mother and 
Swamiji is the universal Teacher who asked 
us to believe first in ourselves, and then 
to strive sufficiently to manifest the infinite 
power immanent in us. 

Sri A. N. Ray, ex-chief justice of India, 
while giving vote of thanks at the concluding 
session, said that the Holy Mother had 
heard irom Sii Ramakrishna that people 
from other parts of the world would one 
day come to India. This seminar is a 
fulfilment of that vision. Nearly a century 
ago Swamiji went abroad to interpret the 
universal me.ssage of India to the western 
world. Today world’s great scholars are 
coming to India to pay their respects to 
Sri Ramakrishna. The world indeed gets 
united today by Sri Ramakrishna's all¬ 
engulfing Love for humanity. 


f 
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DHARMA O AJKER JIJNASA; By 
SWAMI SOMESWARANANDA. Published by D^s 
publishers, 36/5 Beniatola Lane, Calcutta 700009. 
1986. p. 175. Rs. 18. 

Here is a widely-read and widely-travelled 
young Swami of the Ramakrishna Order, 
meeting and answering hundreds of questions 
from sceptics, radical revolutionaries, trade- 
union leaders, writers, hedonists, scientists, 
scholars, fundamentalists, advocates of peimissive 
societies, depressed mothers, frustrated fathers, 
bewildered socialists, and misguided or ill- 
giiided students of colleges and universities. 
S>mpathctic answers, sometime like sharp 
repartees, come out hke tongues of lire in very 
cordial and common accents of day-to-day life. 
Each answer strikes the reader with a force, a 
deep conviction, and a deeper understanding 
behind the words With earh answer a particular 
lacet of the thousand-faceted jewel, the 
Vedanta, shines when the searchlight of 

interrogation is thrown on it. Vivckananda 

dreamt of a day when his followers would live 
and interpret Vedanta so that even a child 
could grasp it This small volume is a daring 
attempt to fulfil that dream. The questioners 
here arc not children, but intellectuals holding 
high university degrees. But many of them are 
child-likc seekers, bewildered about the basic 
questions ol a happ> and decent living in the 
midst of an increasingly polilicieed, materialistic, 
and permissive society 

The Swami's answers are born of a deep 
teeling for the sufferings of modern man, 
especially of the modern youth with whom he 
has been working for more than two decades. 
Here is for instance, a caicchism: 

Q: Swami, what if 1 can feel happy without 
any moral values in life ? 

A- Do you really mean to be happy in this 


way? 1 do not think you really mean it. Would 
you feel happy to see your own brothers or 
sisters living abjectly immoral life? Would 
you feel happy if your parents separate (for 
God's sake let it be far from it) on flimsy 
grounds and marry once again? If not, neither 
can you feel happy in a life without moral 
values. 

Probably too blunt and direct, but such 
answers do penetrate at once into the walls of 
arrogant and biased minds. Once again, 

Q: We are non-conformists. Why should 
we accept your Vedanta ? 

A: No, you are not non-conformists. You 
conform to some or other thinkers like Berkley, 
Hume, Marx. Descartes etc. lUunaknshna, 
Chiist, Buddha, Vivekananda—they were true 
non-conformists. They stood on the foundation 
of their own spiritual experiences rejecting all 
prevalent dogmas. Religion is realization, said 
Swamiji. Only a truly spiritual man is a non¬ 
conformist. He develops true independence- 
social, intellectual, economic or spiritual. 

The book, as radical in its answers as the 
questions, is divided into four inaior sections; 
1. Religion for today's life 2. Religion for the 
anti-rcligionists 3. Religion for peisonal da^- 
to-day life. 4 Religion foi young revolutionaries. 
From the beginning to end the inquisitive 
reader, as he turns the pages, will find his own 
knots and tangles getung slowly untied one after 
the other. The language is very modern, 
though backed bv a wide range of knowledge 
from sciences, politics, Marxism, materialism, 
agnostiasm, psychology, all culminating in the 
acceptance of Vedanta as interpreted by Rama- 
krishna and Vivekananda as the panacea for 
the psycho-social problems of modem man. 

Unfortunately the book is in Bengali. A 
good English translation would certainly come 
to immediate benefit of a wider public. 

S.J. 
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t'ELEBRATlONS OF THE 150th BIRTH 
ANNIVERSARY OP SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
AND THE CENTENARY OF THE 
RAMAKRISHNA ORDER 

Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission. 
Bf.iur Math 

The 150th Birth Anniversary of Bhagavan 
Sri Ramakrishna Dev and the centenary of the 


Ramakrishna Sangha was celebrated in a befitting 
mannei at the Ramakrishna Math, fielur. 

On the evening of 24 December 1886 a few 
young disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, inspired 
with the burning zeal of God realization, kept 
vigil around a fire (dhuni) at Antpur, a quiet 
village of Bengal. Their Master had passed 
away only a few months before. Sitting round 
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the lire in the deepening gloom of the wmter 
night they felt the passion of the apostles of 
Christ who laid down their hves one by one to 
preach their Master's message and to build His 
church. The acts of the apostles became living. 
These young men felt a resurrection of the same 
passion in their veins. They vowed not to 
return home and lay down their lives like those 
apostles for the God who gave them all His love 
and responsibility .of a global mission. When 
the night dawned they came to know that it was 
the Holy Christmas night. 

Exactly after a century on the . evening of 
24 Dcccrabei 1986 two hundred monks of the 
Ramakrishna Older assembled at the same spot 
and reenacted the same occasion with their 
icverence and remcmberancc of the great 
apostles of Sri Ramakrishna. Srimat Swami 
Gambhiranandaji Maharai, President of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission, led the 
ceremony. Monks of the Math spent the holy 
night thcic lound the fire which they lit again 
on the historic spot after a century. 

The long centenary programme conducted at 
the Math included rirafulioma tor the monks 
and japavainu by the monks and brahmachanns 
ol the ordci The 8-day long celebration began 
on I March 1987 under a huge pandal at the 
Math Scnioi monks of the Order like Srimat 
.Swami Bhutcshanandaji Maharaj, Vice-President. 
Ramakiishna Math and Mission, Swami 
Hiidnmayanandaji, Atmasthanandaji and others 
spoke on various days. 

tJevoiional songs by well-known artists were 
oiganizcd. The songs oi Sri Samhhu Mukhcrji, 
the 1-day Jatia pcrtoimance by the Sibpur 
diamalic organization, the Kalikirtan by Andul 
Kalikiitan Samiti and other piogrammcs created 
a vibrant atmosphere of devotion in the Math. 
A special Icaturc of the celebration was a huge 
colourful procession on 4 March Nearly 7.000 
pci sons including monks, devotees, teachers, 
students and the genciai public participated in 
the procession. It started fiom Dakshineswar 
Kali temple and ended at Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Belur. 

Cl.LhBRATlONS at other centres of the 
Math ami Mission. 

Ranuikiuhnu Mulh, Bhubtineswat The 
Lclcbiations. which were organized ficm 26 
December 1986 to 14 February 1987 included 
a spiritual retreat foi devotees, a drama 
by school students, a debate competition, a 


number of public meetings where eminent 
speakers like Sri J. B. Patnaik, chief minister. 
Orissa, Sri Niranjan Patnaik, minister of 
industries, Sri Prasanna Kumar Das, speaker^ 
legislative assembly. Sri Gangadhar Mohapatra, 
ex-ministei, Swamis Rudratmanandaji, Bhaga- 
vatanandaji, Dineshanandaji and others spoke on 
the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. 

A special seminar in two sessions was organized 
on the topic ‘Sri Ramakrishna and the present 
age'. Writers, educationists and thinkers of 
Oiissa, like prof. Tattwakandar Misra, prof. 
Diwakar Tripathy and many others discussed 
the lelcvancc ot Sri Ramakrishna in the 
background of modern Indian literature. 

The most important phase of the celebration 
was an extensive lecture trip to Orissa by 
Siimat Swami Vandananandaji Maharaj, a senior 
Tiiistce ot the Ramakrishna Math and Mission. 
The Swami was received as the State guest of 
Orissa, and he spoke in many places on the life 
and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna which included 
Jagatsinghpur and Cuttack city of Cuttack district, 
Bikrampur and Nalconagar of Dhenkanal district, 
Sambalpur and Berhampur of Ganjam district, 
Jcypur, Ambaguda, Kotpad, Borigum of Koraput 
district. Bhadrak Engineering college and the 
Ramakrishna Seva Samiti of Balasore district. 
The Swami also spoke in different educational 
institutions of Bhubaneswar where intellectuals, 
students and university teachers listened to him 
with eagerness Swami Vairagyanandaji and 
Swami Bhaktyanandan accompanied the 
distinguished speaker whose interpretation of the 
Ramaknshna-Vivekananda ideas deeply impressed 
and inspired thousands of Orissa people who 
remained grateful to the Swami for this kind 
service on his part. 

Ramakrishna Math, Hsdeiabad. The 

celebration which spicad out for a period of 
one month was inauguiatcd on 1 February 1987 
by Sri J. Vcngal Rao, Hon'bic minister for 
industries, government of India. It ended on 
1 March with a concert by Srimah M. S 
Subbalakshmi. From 2 to 5 February Swami 
Ranganathanandaji delivered a live-day discourse 
on the Shantiparva portion of the Mahabharata. 
Di. Nataraja Ramakiishna and party staged the 
celebrated Shiva Tandava Nrityam on 1 February. 
Sri T. Navanita Rao, Vice-chancellor, Osmania 
University, Sri G. Venkataramana Reddy, I.A.S., 
prof. M. Shivaramakrishna. Osmania University, 
Sri K. R. Faramahamsa, I.A.S., Sn Sadique Ali, 
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ex-governor of Tamil Nadu. Sri Shravan Kumar, 
chief secretary of Andhra Prad&sh, and Srimati 
Kumud Ben Joshi, Governor of Andhra Pradesh 
were among the prominent speakers on different 
days. 

Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama. Puri: TTic 
celebrations which were organized from 14 to 24 
December 1986 in various parts of the holy 
town of Pun, included religious discourses, 
procession with school students of Pun, and 
cultural programmes Sri B. N. Pande, Hon’ble 
governor of Orissa. Major B. K. Mohanty, 
Vice-chancellor, Swami Smarananandaji, Swami 
Purananandaji and Swami Dmeshanandaji were 
the speakers on different occasion. 

Ramakrishna Math, Contai, DiM. Muinapore 
iW li) A ten-day long celebration was organized 
fiom 22 February to 3 March 1987. Meetings 
were held in different parts of Midnaporc like 
Ramnagar, Paniparul, Tekhali. Nikunjapur and 
other places On 1 March a long procession 
went round the Contai (own Swami Aptakam- 
anandaji Swami Jitatmanandaji, Swami 
Medhasanandaji. Swami Div>anandaji, Swami 
Swatantranandaji, Swami Bhaveswaranandaji 

were among the piincipal speakers. Two T V 
films on Ramakrishna-Vivekananda (English), 
and two Jatra performances were organized in 
the Contai Ashiama on different days. 

Ramakrishna Ashrama Bagerhat, Bangladesh: 
A three-day long celebration was organized from 
27 February to 1 March 1987 with religious 
discourses. Bhajans and dramatic performances 
on the life of Sri Ramakrishna. Among the 
different speakers were the Buddhist monk 

Dhamma Rakhita Maha Thera. Janab Sahbuddin 
Mohammad, Janab Tuyibur Rahman, Dr. 
Bandita Bhattachaiya and Swami Paradevananda 

Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Batanagore 
(1V.B): The celebrations along with the Platinum 
Jubilee of the Ashrama were organized from 
21 February to 27 February 1987. The pro¬ 
gramme which was inaugurated by Srimat Swami 
Bhuteshanandaji Maharaj, Vice-President of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission, included a 
prize-distribution ceremony, an educational 


exhibition, inter-school competitions and religious 
discourses by various eminent speakers. 

Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Gauhali 
(Assam): The celebration which ran for a few 
days included religious discourses, a one-day 
spiritual retreat with 400 devotees participating, 
and a long procession which traversed through 
the Gauhati town with nearly 3,500 participants. 
Swamis Bhagavatanandaji, Raghunathanandaji, 
Prof. Sujata Barthakur were principal speakers on 
different days. 

Ramakrishna Mission Students’ Home, 
Mylapore, Madias: The celebrations were 
conducted both in the Mylapore Students' Home 
and Its new branch in the village Malliankarane 
Students performed three plays, especially one 
play in Tamil on Sri Ramakrishna for 1.0(M) 
villagers of Malliankarane They also organized 
a procession in the city. Iiiter-school competi¬ 
tions were held Sivamis .Sarvajnanandaji, 
Uddhavanandaji Virupakshaiiandaji. Raghavesh- 
anandaji, Kumaranandaji, Prof S. Sundaram, 
Sm. G. K. Parvathi spoke on the life and 
teachings on Sri Ramakrishna on different days. 

[Ramakrishna Seva Samithi Baptala (A.P)] 

Started seventeen years ago by local devotees 
in a rented cottage this Samithi (not-affiliatcd to 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission) began spreading 
the message of Sri Ramakrishna in this village 
area of Andhra Pradesh Three years before 
they started with an initial sum of Rs. 5. an 
initiative to build a permanent temple-cum- 
Library and lecture hall for the Samithi. On 
6 March 1987 along with the 150th Birth 
Centenary celebrations of Sri Ramaknshna thiii 
temple was inaugurated in the presence of the 
Swamis Uddhavanandaji, Pitambaranandaji, 
Nandanandaji, and Swatmanandaji of the Rama¬ 
krishna Order. A three-day celebration followed 
with a number of programmes for youths, 
processions, and public meetings addressed by 
these Swamis and other local dignitaries. Sri 
B. S. R. Anjaneyalu, the ardent and inspired 
Ramakrishnite, who is the founder-secretary of 
the Samithi, expressed his joy and thankfulness 
to the kind-hearted Baptala public for their 
spontaneous support for the fuliilment of this 
long-cherished dream. 



PRABUDDHA BHARATA: 90 YEARS AGO 


‘He who knows the Supreme attains the highest'.—^Tait. Upa. 111. 

Vol. IJ Ma 1>RAS. JULY 1897 Published 

No. 1 Monthly 

Lord Buddha 

(Some observations on—By Swami Vivekananda) 

In the course of a Icctuie dehveied in Detroit, U.S.A.. the Swami Vivekananda 
made the following reieiencc to Lord Buddha— 

In every religion we find one type of manhood particularly developed. The type 
of working without motive is most highly developed in Buddhism. Do not mistake 
Buddhism and Biahmimsm. In this country you are very apt to do so. Buddhism is 

one ot our sects. It was founded by a great man called Gautama, who became 

disgusted at the eteinal metaphysical discussions of his day, and the cumbrous rituals. And 
more especially he was disgusted with the caste system. Some people say that wc 
arc born to a certain state, and therefore wc are superior to others who aie not thus 
born. He was also disgusted with the tremendous priestcraft. He preached a religion 
in which thcic was no motive power, and was perfectly agnostic about metaphysics oi 
theories. He was often asked. ‘Is there a God, Sir', and he answciud, ‘1 do nut know , 
1 did not tell you that.* Then what shall i do 7* He would reply, ‘Do good and be 
good'. There came five Brahmins, they were discussing among themselves and they 
asked him to settle their discussion One said, ‘Sir, my book says that God is such 

and such, and that thi.s is the way to come to God.' Another said, ‘That is wrong, fur 

my book says such and such, and this is the way to come to God', and so on. He 
listened to all of them calmly, and then asked them one by one, ‘Docs any one of 
youi books say that God becomes angry, that He ever injures any one. that He is 
impure T ‘No Sir, they all leach that God is pure*. ‘Then, my friends, why do you 
not become pure and good first, and then you will know what God is.' Of course I 
do not endorse all his philosophy. 1 want a good deal of metaphysics, for myself 1 
cniircly differ in many respects, but, because we differ, is that any reason why we 
should not sec the beauty of the man 7 That is the only man who was bereft of all 
motive poweis. Iheie were other great men,—Krishna, for instance, a great prophet— 
who all said they were the incarnations of God Himselt, and ‘il you believe in me 
you will go to heaven,' and what did this man (Buddha) say with his dying breath '' 
‘None can help you, help yourself, work out your own salvation.’ And he says 
about himself that what is meant by- Buddha (Buddha is a state just as with Jesus. 
‘Jesus the Christ*) is this—‘Buddha is the name of infinite knowledge, infimte as the 
sky ; 1, Gautama, have reached that; so you will all reach; struggle for that.’ Bereft 
ut all motive power, he did not want to go to heaven, did not want money , he gave 
up money and his throne and everything and went about begging his bread through the 

streets of India, preaching fur the good of men and animals and everything, with a 

heart as wide as the ocean. He was the only one who was ever ready to give up his 
life for animals, to stop a sacrifice. He once said to a king, 'If the sacrifice of a 
Iamb helps you to go to h«iven, so, sacrificing a man will help you better, so, sacrifice 

me.* The king was astonished, and yet this man was without any motive power. He 

stands as the perfecton of the active type, and the very height to which he attained, 
shows that through the power of work we can also attain to the greatest height. 
But to many the path becomes easier it they believe in God. But he would not even 
have anything to do with God, with rchgion, or with metaphysics, showing that even 
the man who does not believe in anything—^has no metaphysics, does not go to any 
church, or sect, or temple, is an openly confessed materialist can attain to the 
highest. We have no right to judge him. I wish I had one infinite part of Buddha's 
heart and work. He may or may not have believed in God; that does not matter 
to me. He reached the same state of perfection to wfaidi others will come by Bhakti— 
love ol God, Yoga or Jnana. Perfection does not come from belief or faith. Talk 
does not count for anything. Parrots can do that. 
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AN APPEAL 


Dear Advertiser, 

It requires no mention of the fact that prices in general are constantly going 
up. To keep down the prod'jction cost of the magazine, we are forced to raise 
ttiG tariff for advertisement from July 1987. The previous rate was effective from 
1973. 

We hope that our well-wishing advertisers will cooperate with us and 
extend their help by giving their advertisemants in 'PRABUDDHA BHARATA*. 


Thanking you, 


Yours faithfully, 

Swami Kamalananda 
Manager 


NEW RATE S 




Number of Insertions 



One 

Three 

Six 

Twelve 

Second Cover 

Rs. 600 

1700 

3000 

5500 

Third Cover 

Rs. 600 

1700 

3000 

5500 

Quarter Page 

Rs. 200 

550 

1000 

1800 

Half Page 

Rs. 300 

800 

1500 

2700 

Full Page 

Rs. 400 

1100 

2000 

3500 


The above rates are applicable from 1 July 1987. 
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Our New Publications: 

A BRIDGE TO ETERNITY 

Sri Ramakrishna and His Monastic Order 

An anthology consisting of articles published in Prabuddha Bharata over past 90 
years, in commemoration of the ISOth Birth Anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna and the 
Centenary of the Ramakrishna Order. 


Pp. XX1I+S38 with 32 illustrations. 


Rs. 50/. 


VEDANTA : VOICE OF FREEDOM 


Swami Vivekananda 


A compilation of Swamiji’s own words on the subject from The Complete Works of 
Swami Vivekananda. 


Pp. 328 


Edited and with an Introduction by 
Swami Chetanananda 
Foreword by Christopher Isherwood 
Preface by Huston Smith 


Rs. 27/- 


SHVETASHVATARA UPANISHAD 

with the tianslation of Shankaracharya's Commentary 


Swami Gambhirananda 


Pp. XVU2t3 


Rs. 12/- 


TALES FROM VIVEKANANDA 

Retold by 

Swami Ishatmananda 

Five selected stories told by Swami Vivekananda fully illustrated in four colours 
for child) en. Rs. 7/- 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

5 Dehi Entaliy Road, CalGUtta-700 014 
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^ ^ if BTI^BR ^ B^TIRRIRf,. 

, §|5^, q?if, ^rwTworf ^f^^TTsrf vi wm^ 




r^%W!T5Tf5 T'y WTBft Bm %BRt % mSBIT & SWB Br%^T*ft afSl^fini 
'^sRT BHFJTTsrf ^ iRB arT^!i*P *TR«r % fwi^—srlr Prthi«R arrai fiwrriftB frr % firq— 
iTKrt snrTO«T»«T % WB ^ I ^ ^finr? sTTm^ft ^ % fw? 

%B5T B?r 5J fiRTi sri T^T 1 1 

2*® fw : ?*.o« 

iftn nr ft^ma 3 ?b^ 

|IT«l4t*T t^.eo 

?R^f qn B7^, B«n w fii%^ i 

TTH5Tt*T (TTBSTB jftBsgB, sureBTBffB) Bo £ oo 

sn»rTmB-WTB-BTT»IT 5TO BBTfS-arBfBT »Tf«B % ftw if Bq*lt*ff affi 

BTqjPJqfB I 

Bo ^.0 0 

'ancBBf llfBTTif BBrScTTB STTB^f % ST^BIT ^5^ fB« STTIT 3n^. ftBlf % BBB 
BirffB m fBBTB B%—BB Bf¥B BB fBB^tir I 

B® V.o# 

BfBi; BB B^BT aiB, BB! BB sftBB BBT BfTBmB BB arfijBJlfSB: BtBBB f^q 

ariBBBBf 5^ BBT TnBBTTT-BTr ^BB WJ STcB^ ^BBf qB BfftiV B^B I 

ifWfiT Bo Sl.oo 

SI^B* BTBB % fBfJ if fiffjB iT|Tq Blf^ BB BfT BfBB % BBt«B S^B BBBTJTTPbT % ftiq 
BBB>B fiPB BBITT TB, 5Bf T arfB^B BTByi TbIbB I 


fB^B ^BB firq fBftiq: 

B»afT|f, BTBBT-VYo o\-^ 
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SANSKRIT WORKS WITH ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


By Swami Madhavtmtmda 
BRIHADARANYAKA UPANISHAD 
iwUh Shaikarcts Commeraary) 

Deluxe : S0.(X} 
Ordinary : 35.00 

MINOR UPANISHADS 

(Paitmahamaa, Atma, Amritabindu. 
Tejafaindn, Sarva, Brahma.. 

Anmeyi, and Kaiva^) 4 SO 

VIVEKACHUDAMANl OF 

SRI SHANKARACHARYA B.50 

VAIRAGYA-SATAKAM 3.25 

BHASA-PARICCHEDA WITH 

SIDDHANTA-MUKTAVALI 20 00 


By Swami Vireshwarananda 

BRAHMA-SUTRAS 
ACCORDING TO SRI 
BllASHYA 


Cloth: 
Limp : 


BRAHMA-SUTRAS 
ACCORDING TO SHANKARA 
BHASHYA Cloth'. 

Limp'. 

By Swami Gambhirananda 
EIGHT UPANISHADS 

(with Sbankara's Commentary) 

VOL. 1 (ISHA. KENA. KATHA 
ft TAimRIYA) 


35.a) 

27.00 


30.00 

25.00 


25.00 


VOL. II (AITAREY-A. MUNDAKA 
MANDUKYA WITH KARTKA 
A PRASHNA) 3000 


BRAHMA-SUTRA-BHASHYA 
OF SRI SHANKARA 


55.00 


By SwanU Gambhbtaumda 
CHANDOGYA UPANISHAD 
(with Shaokara’s Commentary) 

Deluxe 45.00 

OrSnary 3S.(X) 

ISHA " " 2.50 

KENA •’ " 3.90 

KATHA ■’ 5.50 

MUNDAKA " " 2.50 

PRASHNA ” " 2.50 

AITAREYA " " 3.75 

TAITTIRIYA " ” 7.50 

MANDUKYA UPANISHAD (with 
Karika of Gaudapada and 
Shankara’s Commentary) 7.50 

BHAGAVADGITA 

(with Shankara’s Commentary) 

Deluxe ” ” 55.00 

Ordinary ” ” 45.00 

By Swami Swarupanmda 
SRIMAD-BHAGAVAD-GITA 

Cloth: 18.00 
15.00 

By Swami Vimuktananda 
APAROKSHANUBHUTl OR 

SELF-REALIZATION 5.90 

By Swami Nikhilarumda 
VEDANTASARA 5.75 

THE MANDUKYA UPANISHAD 
(with Karika of Gaudapada and 
Shankara’s Commentary) 15.00 

DRIG-DRISHYA-VIVEKA 5.00 

By Swanu Nityaswarupanaida 
ASTAVAKRA SAMHITA Cloth : 12.00 

Ump: 9.00 


18.00 

15.00 


AOVAITA ASHRAMA 
5 DEHI ENTALLY ROAD 
CALCTTITA-TOOOM 






RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

Ramakrishna Ashrama Marg 
NEW DELHI 110 055 

AN APPEAL FOR FUNDS 
for 

SADHU NIWAS 



The Delhi centre of the Ramakrishna Mission completes 60 years of 
humanitarian service this year. During these years, the Mission has become an 
active and integral part of the life of many a citizen of the National Capital, 
with its religious services, classes, lectures, library, tuberculosis clinic, medical 
diagnostic centre, and homoeopathic dispensary. 

All these activities arc conducted by the monk't of the Ramakrishna Mission. 
With the passage of time, the activities of tlic Mission arc increasing every day. 
Us present problem is that there is not enough accommodation for the residence of 
its monastic members, specially w'hcn the Mission monks come from other centres 
for attending to their respective woiks in Delhi. 

So, the Mission has decided to build a Sadhu Niwas in the piemiscs of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, New Delhi. It is estimated to cost Rs. 15 Lakhs. 

Since the Mission docs not have the necessary funds, it appeals to the 
general public, philanthropic institutions, charitable trusts, devotees, and admirers 
of the Mission for donations towards the above project. 

Cheques/Drafts drawn in favour of Ramakrishna Mission may please be 
sent to the Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, Ramakrishna Ashrama Marg, New 
Delhi-110 055. All donations will be thankfully rixcivcd and acknowledged. 

All donations to Ramakrishna Mission are exempted from Income-Tax 
under Section 80G of the Income-Tax Act. 


Swami Gokulananda 
Secretary 



^ ^ Editor: Swami ANAixyANANDA, Joint Editor: Swami Jitatmanamda 

Printed by Swami Kamalanahda at Oeneral Printert ft Publiihtti (Pvt.) Ltd., 119 Lenin Sarani, Calcutta IJ 
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AN APPEAL 

Rainakri.NliDa Math, Barisha 

Home Un the Aped 
(Under u< tion i 

Ramakri&hna Math 3 Biii isli.i, is a hratu li « eiitrc tit' Ranidki i liiia NIath, J*,C). liehir 
Math, IlowTah. \\V appeal to ali benevolent people, iiidnstj lalntii, bu&ii)(s,smcn, 
charitable iiistitiilioiis ete. tor their kintl don.itions so as to enable ns to ( omplete 
the project for this nine h-nceded liunianitarian servitc as rails as possible. Donations 
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1 know for certain that India requires the sacrifice of her highest and best— 
The earth's bravest and best will have to sacrifice themselves for the good of 
many, for the welfare of aii. Buddhas by the hundred are necessary with eternal 
love and pity. 

—Swami Vivekananda 
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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

ETERNAL VOICE OF INDIA 

Vidyayii ^'indaic mm tarn 

‘Immortality is attained through Self-knowledge’ 

Among men famous may I become! Swaha. Superior to the wealthiest 
may 1 be! Swaha Oh Lord, may I enter into Thee! Swuba. May Thou, 

Oh Lord, enter into me! Swaha. By Thee of thousand branches. Oh God, 

I cleanse myself. Swaha. 

I'hou art the place of lest: mayest Thou illumine me, mayest Thou 
absorb me m Thee. 

Here in this space of the heart resides the Purusha who is endued with 
mind, immortal and ol golden effulgence 

Om! The knower of Brahman attains the Supreme In reference to that 
the following is said: 

‘The Real, the Conscious, the Infinite is Brahman. He who knows that 
Supreme Aka.sha as existing hidden in the heart reali 7 .es all his desires along 
with the Omniscient Brahman.’ 

(Brahman is that) Whence all speech turn back with the Manas without 
reaching ; he who knows the bliss of Brahman fears not at any time. 

In the beginning was verily this non-existent. From that was generated 
(he existent. That made Its self by Itself Therefore it is called Self-made. 

That one who is the self-made is verily the joy. Having attained this joy, 
(man) becomes bles.sed Who would have lived and breathed had not this 
sky of bliss existed! This verily It is that bestows bliss. When It finds in 
that invisible, unembodied, unpredicatcd, abodeless (Atman), (he basis (of 
life) free from fear, then verily It transcends (all) fear. But when It makes 
(any) differentiation in It in the least degree, then for It, there is fear. For 
the unwise knower, indeed. It is fear. 

He (the .seeker) understood that bliss is Brahman, (becau.se) from bliss 
the.se creatutes are verily born ; having been bom, by bliss they live; and 
having departed, into bliss again they enter. 

, Taittirlya Vpanisad 

(1.4.3, 1.6.1, 2.1, ’2.4, 2 7. 3.4) 





ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


This month’s editorial is based on a 
trip to Amamath. made by the Jt. Editor 
of this journal. 

WAY TO OOD REAUZATI(»« is bascd OH the 

talk given by Revered Swami Vireswar- 
anandaji Maharaj, the last President of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission, in the 
Mission’s centre at Gauhati on 5 August 
1975. The talk was originally delivered in 
Bengali by Revered Maharaj for the benefit 
of seekers of God. It was tape-recorded 
by Swami Ijyanandaji. Secretary of the 
Ramakrishna Mission. Gauhati. and 
sul^equently translated into English by 
Swami Bhagavatanandaji, now the head 
of the Mission’s centre at Katihar. A rare 
piece spiritual guidance, this talk answers 
many questions and offers very practical 
help for seekers who sincerely seek spiritual 
uplift in their own lives. 

A NUCLEAR-FREE WORLD FOR THE SURVIVAL 
OF HUMANITY Ls the inaugural speech 
delivered by Srimat Swami Hiranmayanandaji 
Maharaj. General Secretary of the Rama- 
kri.shna Math and Mission, at the religious 
gioup in the International Forum on the 


same subject held in M(»cow from 13 
February to 16 February 1987. 

HARDWAR KUMBHA MELA 1986 is written 
by Swami Nirgunananda of Ramakrishna 
Mission Sevashrama, Kankhal. The author, 
an eye-witness of the entire holy festival, 
deals both with the mythological back¬ 
ground and the present traditions of the 
Mela. 

THE UNNUMBERED MILLIONS IN 
MALNUTRITION deals With the poverty of 
nutrition among the poorer classes in 
India. The author. Dr. Kamala Jaya Rao 
(MB.B.S., M.D.. Ph. D) was the Deputy 
Director of the Central Institute of Nutri¬ 
tion. Government of India, at Hyderabad 

A SACRED PlJkCE OF PILGRIMAGE IS a VCry 
illuminating article by Swami Dhiresh- 
anandaji a senior and highly sx:holarly 
monk of the Ramakrishna Order. It was 
originally written in Bengali and published 
in the special souvenir (1986) of the Rama¬ 
krishna Math, Cossipur. The English 
translation has been made by Sri Nam 
Sarkar, Chartered Accountant, now staying 
at Puri. 


AIVLVR NATH: IMMORTALITY THROUGH DEATH 

(EDITORIAL) 


On an August afternoon of 1986, 
through the deep, dark, and heavenly 
woods of Pahdlgam, two pilgrims for 
Amarnath were winding through zig-zag 
mountain paths, the way to their first halt 
at Chandanwuri. It was a small plain 
surrounded on all sides by the steep-rising, 
dark, and green mountains. Huge dark pines 
stood like last sentinels at this doorway to 
Mahadeva. The first night passed at 


Chandanwan. All throughout the night 
they heard the stream rushing out of a 
glacier just below the tent. A short drizzle 
brought the temperature very much down. 

Next morning in the half-light of the 
early dawn, they started on an almost 
impossible journey, 24 miles on horse back 
in a single day. Before the sunrise they 
were crossing the first glacier at Chandan- 
wari. Morning smoke was rising from one 
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or two huts at the feet of dark pines. An 
icy river flowed over huge boulders on the 
road side. Only after two miles there was 
waiting for them a steep climb of one mile 
through a zig-zag stoney path, which 
reminds one of the spiral paths of Dante’s 
purgatorio. On the high mountains a 
family of Gurjar nomads was grazing a 
flock of sheep and goals. It was nearly 
8 O’clock when the pilgrims reached the 
lop of this place known as Tissu Ghat’. 
There was the last tent of the Gurjar 
nomads. They had a glass of tea and 
started again on horseback. It was now 
absolutely silent and solitary. A golden 
sunlight lighted the few bushes on the 
road side. All throughout the road they 
only saw remnants of the broken tents 
where only nine days before thousands of 
pilgrims halted, but now it was all bare. 
Even the bridges acros.s the small nvers 
hud been removed and they had to cross 
them either on horeseback or on foot. 
Vegetation seemed now fewer and fewer, 
rhe last human habitation they had already 

Icit behind at Chandanwari. 

Trudging along a lonely long way of 
live miles, the pilgnms reached the lake of 
Sheshnag which looked mysteriously blue 
and beautiful. By this time the tempera¬ 
ture had come down almost near zero 
degree. Despite the morning sunlight a 
fiercely cold wind was blowing, which 
shivered even the bones. For a while they 
rested on the solitary bank of this vast and 
my.sterious lake surrounded by snow and 
ice. Molten glaciers were merging into it 
from mountains standing at its back. A 
few yellow grass flowers Uossomed here 
and there in the stoney area. Absolutely 
lonely, this place is, indeed, the place of 
gods. People still claim they have seen 
the mysterious big serpent in this icy lake. 

From Sheshnag after just a few sips of a 
strangely hilly tea, the real journey began 
in almost absolute loneliness. On one side 


of the narrow stoney path stood the sleep 
mountain with huge boulders, and on the 
other, the frozen glaciers or steep gorges 
reaching far. far below. The two pilgrims 
and their muslim horseman were the only 
living souls in the vast panorama. Now 
they were climbing up to the terrible 
height of 14, 800 feet known as Mahagunas 
pass. In Kashmiri language Mahagunas 
means the most deadly serpent. Indeed this 
is a terrible pass where oxygen is less and 
climbing sometimes becomes very difficult. 
When they arrived at the pass it was high 
noon. Nature suddenly appeared in a 
strange and a frightening form. Vast grey 
stone mountains reared their hands on both 
sides. On their surface was clinging heavy 
snow, most of which did not melt during 
the last few centuries. Ail green was gone. 
Before Sheshnag they left the last trees 
behind. Now it was all rock. Silence was 
all-engulfing and almost ominous. The 
entire panorama seemed to be meditating. 
One could feel that to talk here was a 
sacrilege. Nature does not allow any one 
to break the eternal silence of Shiva’s 
meditation. 

Now both the pilgrims left their horses 
and staned walking along the steep path 
down to the river bed of an ice cold sticam. 
This place is known as ‘Pushpa Patri’. May 
be that in ancient times some Rishis must 
have collected flowers, the last grass flowers 
that bloom in this low-lying valley. As 
they proceeded, on both sides lay the dead 
bodies of horses, not less than a dozen, 
who only slipped to death just seven days 
before.! Many of these took their riders 
also along with them to the house of death. 
It is in fact, an act of surrender, to take 

!• This trip was after the yatra season During 
the yatra season, the Jammu & Kashmir Govt 
makes elaborate arrangements for the safety and 
all kinds of help, including postal and medical 
facilities, emergency help, and others, loi ail 
pilgnms. 
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this duuth-deiying trip tor the grace of 
Shiva. 

After nearly two hours of tough horse 
riding they reached the vast valley ot 
'Panchtaram'. This w'as ju.sl like a vast 
field, encircled on all sides by towering 
mountains. Over this valley pass tive 
small rivulets. This was the lust halt 
before reaching Amamath. They got down 
from the horses, took a little tea, hired a 
tent, and kept their luggage. 

By 3 O’clock the pilgrims were again 
on horseback. Only four miles ahead was 
Amarnath. A sort ol intoxicatiu:i had 
already gripped them. Both ol them were 
reciting Shiva Muhimna Stotra. 'I'he terrible 
pain due to nine hours' of horse riding 
was iorgotten in a sort of throbbing 
expectation Shiva was waiting tor the 
devotees! Geneially people take the trip 
from Pahclgam to Panchtaram m two 
days, and from Panchtaram to Amamath 
cave next day. But they took it all on a 
single day. By 4 O’clock they were at the 
lop of the last pass. This journey was 
leally a fierce trekking and the horse, due 
to disbalance, shook one of them severely. 
He slipped down I'lom its back, but 
fortunately lei I on the right side If it 
would have been on the left, not a single 
piece of bone could be found by any one. The 
gorge plunges straight down to a depth ol 
nearly 2,000 feel, below where a river flows 
with a teirible sound. 

In the lading glow of afternoon, the 
horseman showed them the colossal lace 
of the cave of Amarnath from a distance. 
It was like a dream coming true. The lew- 
last pilgrims had left the urea nearly hall 
an hour befoic and a daik cloud was 
covering the enliie valley, with the ominous 
prospect ol an imminent snowfall A few 
drops of rain began to dri^/le in. It .seemed 
that it was the last journey of their life, as 
if they were going to Death in this lonely 
evening. Exhau.sted, but strangely inspired. 


they reached the steps of the Amamath 
cave. One could listen to the excitement 
m their hearts. The entire place was 
awfully lonely. Just two or three last 
tents ot the Gurjar nomads were still there. 
Keeping the small bundle of flowers and 
.sweets for Shiva with the horseman, they 
went to the icy river ot ‘Amar Ganga’. 
There was no water. The liver was frozen. 
They went u little up from where the 
absolutely white ice watei trickles down. 
Both of them look a very hasty bath. 
Instantly the whole body began to 
ireeze. Temperature must be running much 
Icsj than zero degree, and a severe gust of 
icy wind was blowing. It was 5 p.m 'I he 
whole valley looked dark and ominou<. 
Suddenly (and it was a real moment ol 
Ihcophany) liom the western side came 
a golden sunlight through the clouds. 

1 he mouth oi the cave was at once lit, as 
It were, with all the sunlight in the universe 
Every stone began to radiate. As they 
started climbing up the long flight oi stairs, 
they saw the auspicious pigeon chirping at 
the very entrance of the cave Virtually 
fasting from the morning, they were 
exhausted to the limit. "Ihc horseman 
stretched his helping hands, but clutching 
the non railings, they finally entered the 
cave. There was absolutely no person 
anywhere Only three priests, huddling in 
teiriblc winter in a corner were preparing 
lor the coming night. Both the pilgrims 
went .straight to ice lingam which had now 
become shorter in height Exhausted but 
intensely thrilled one of them literally 
fell and lay down on the body of the icc 
lingam for sometime. The priests did not 
protest. On the contrary they came for¬ 
ward and helped to offer the ritualistic 
worship to Shiva. But rituals seemed 
uDnece,ssary. The ice became living and 
prayers began to pour out for the welfare 
of many souls who sought this prayer. 
Nearly 50 minutes paitsed. Then the mind 
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suddenly expanded to infinity, and the lips 
began to pray fur all living beings on the 
earth. Are not all living bemgs looking 
forward to His Grace ? Ah! Who else but 
Shiva could lift them up from the regions 
of death, to immortality I A strange 
assurance and calmness filled and lilted 
the heart. 

Ihe only way to immortality is through 
death. Ihroughout the entire journey, 
light from Sheshnag to Amamath they saw 
only death, silence, loneliness and the 
fierce aspects of nature, it was the face 
of Divine Mother in terrible grey and 
death-dealing white. Is it not the lace of 
Dhumavati’- a lace of Divine Mother, 
which the Rishis have s^n during their 
death-defying sadhana ? Dhumavati sits 
resting on a lock, like an old dying woman 
with eyes in sockets, her white hair flowing, 
and her grey skin showing signs of imminent 
extinction. From Mother Dhumavati to 
Shiva as Mahukala is only one step. 
Heyond Muhakala, the all-destroying time, 
.stands the immutable face of Shiva, the 
inimoiial Amurnatli. Nachiketa must have 
had a similar experience before reaching 
immoilality. 

E\cning darkness began to descend. The 
pilgrims got again on horseback. A sort of 
unwillingness to leave Shiva was haunting 
them. As the horses started moving, they 
looked again and again back at the vast 
mouth oi the lonely cave. Shiva stands there 
with a world of love and blessings! But 
now He was within them. It was as if they 
heard His voice. 1 am Shiva—the Great 
Lord. 1 am within you, within all living 
beings. I am the Chit-Ananda-Shiva 
within you, of whom you sing so often. 
1 am the immortal Soul, the Atman. Atman 
alone abides. I am also the Brahman, the 
Ultimate all-pervading Reality. 1 am the 
Self hiding within your heart. All your 
life, all your actions and struggles, all your 
achievements are nothing compared tj the 


maj'esty of the Self. The Self within is 
infinitely greater than all its manifestations’. 
A great joy and assurance lifted the mind 
and filled the heart. A deep peace reigned 
inside and outside. The dark icy valley of 
Panchtarani, the rushing streams, all 
seemed to be blessing the devotees of Shiva. 
Death was over. The bliss of Divine Grace 
had already descended. The darkness 
and drizzling outside on the lonely path, 
seemed to be suddenly illumined with a 
strange joy and assurance welling up in the 
soul. 

* * * * 

Since the earliest periods of human 
civilization the Himalayas has inspired 
lofty emotions. The Indo-Aryans of the 
Vedic times felt the pervasive power of 
these mountains in many ways. The 
J{}>-Veda (10.121) extols Hiranyagarbha, 
the Personal God behind this universe. 
‘To him of right belong by his own power 
the snow-clad mountains, the world 
streams and the sea.’ The Bhumi-sukta ot 
the Atharva-Veda (12.1) speaks again: 
'Your hills. O Earth, your snow-clad 
mountain peaks, your forests, may they 
show us kindliness’. Rg-Veda (1.154) again 
refers to the 'Bull who resides upon the 
mountains'. The music ol the Himalayan 
streams brought divine feelings to the seers 
ol (10.94)- ‘O rocks. O mountains, 

swiitly clashmg. you bring to God’s ears 
your rhythmic dm.’ The rhythmic din of 
Hara tiara Vyom Vyom. the Himalayan 
pilgrims will always hear when the rushing 
streams fall like thunder with the sound of 
Vyom, Vyom on the rocks, and then flow 
out in frightening speed with the sound 
Hara, Hara. 

The northern mountains according to 
Satapatha Brahmana (1.8.1.1-10) is the 
place of 'Manu’s descent* after the great 
deluge. It is at the foot of these mountains 
that Manu, the primal father of Hindu 
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mythology, took to austerities and worship, 
and thus created the Manavas—the human 
dynasty. The Himalayas is Indeed the 
first and the sublimest symbol of divinity. 
'Of the mouniams J am the Himalayas’ 
says Sri Knshna in the Bhagavad-Gita. The 
Himalayas inspired the first and the highest 
human coinception of God. Shiva is the 
primal God, the Great God—the Adi Deva, 
Mahadeva. From this first concept of God, 
all the other concepts of divinity have 
subsequently grown in India,, where millions 
ot gods and goddesses are worshipped in 
millions ot ways. ‘Why have we got so 
many gods and goddesses ?’ Someone 
asked Vivekananda in the South. ‘Because 
we have the Himalayas’, he answered. 

The Himalayas has in fact been the 
source of human civilization which flourished 
during the Vcdic peiiod on the banks of 
the various rivers that flowed from it. In 
the Brhaduranyaka UpaniAod (3.8) Yajnav- 
alkya reminds Gargi, ‘O Gargi . the 
rivers flow, some in the East, others in the 
West from the white mountains.’ The 
Himalayas inspired contemplative mood. 
‘The mountains, as it were contemplates’ 
says Chandogya Vpanhad (7.6.1). The 
Himalayas stands as the symbol of the 
eternally unmoving and the immutable. 
‘The firmest mountains' Uig-Veda 7.79) 
reminds us of the unmoving, steady, 
eternally calm, and meditative Shiva in the 
Himalayas. The unmelting snow on these 
mountains must have inspired the Indian 
concept of Shiva as the ‘mountain of silver’ 
(Rajatagiriniva). In fact saints, throughout 
the ages, hud had visions of all-white Shiva. 
Shankara, inspired by the all-white peaks 
of the Himalayas, wrote of Shiva: ‘Oh, 
Shiva, Thy body is white, white is Thy 
smile, the human skull in Thy hand is 
white. Thy axe. Thy bull. Thy earrings, all 
are white. The Ganga flowing out in foams 
from your matted locks, is white. The 
crescent moon on Thy brow is white. O, 


all-wbite. Shiva, give us the boon of complete 
sinlessness in our lives.’^ 

But along with the feeling of lofty 
sublimity, the Himalayas also inspired awe. 
and perhaps a reverential fear. Its 
inaccessible heights, where nature of any 
kind ceases to exist, inspired the thoughts 
that it is virtually a vast cremation ground 
of no-life. and the puny mortals thriving 
far below on the warm plains must know 
that the Himalayas is the valley of death. 
The Himalayan ascent is described in the 
Vedic and Puranic tradition as the way of 
final departure from this life, the pathway 
to the Mahaprasthana. In lig-Veda (10.S8) 
two priests pray to the dead soul of their 
brother Subanilhu to return from the 
mountains where his departed spirit now 
has gone: 

Your spirit which has gone afar 
to the highest mountains 
may return to you again 

that It may live and dwell here. 

Death has always haunted humanity 
since the earliest days. And immortality 
has been a spiritual passion with men. In 
the Upanishads this struggle to escape 
death and embrace immortality has been 
dealt with in detail. In the Brhadaranyaka 
Upunisad (127) we find that even the 
Hiranyagarbha, the primal Personal God 
behind this phenomenal universe, because 
of Its desire for creating a world of duality, 
was threatened with death. It is through 
Self-knowledge that it had to overcome 
death, when death became one with the 
Sell of the Hiranyagarbha, the undying all- 
pervading Reality. ‘He who knows thus 
triumphs over death, death does not over¬ 
come him, because Death becomes the Self.’ 
Death stalks over us so long as we are 
condemned to live in a world of duality, 

Shankaracharya, Shivaparadha kshamapana 

stotra. 
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the world of I and Thou, this and that, 
here and there, now and then. In the 
realization of our Oneness with the 
universe, our little individuality ceases to 
exist; so also death. 

‘One day a drop of water fell into the 
vast ocean’, Vivekananda answered in a 
parable when someone in the west had 
protested against the loss of so-called 
individuality, ‘When it found itself there, 
it began to weep and complain just as you 
are doing. The great ocean laughed at the 
drop of water. “Why do you weep ?” it 
asked, “I do not understand. When you 
join me, you join all your brothers and 
sisters, the other drops of water of which 
I am made. You become the ocean itself. 
If you wish to leave me, you have only to 
rise up on a sunbeam into the clouds. 
From there you can descend again, a little 
drop of water, a blesiiing and a benediction 
to the thirsty earlh.’s Elsewhere in the 
West Vivekananda harped on the same 
theme, ‘Let us realize that we arc the 
infinite power. Who put a limit to the 
power of the mind ? Let us realize we are 
all mind. Every drop has the whole ocean 
in it.’4 

We remember the oft-quoted mantra of 
the Brhad&anyaka Vpanisad (1.3.28) ‘Take 
me from evil to good ; Take me from 
darkness to light; Take me from death to 
immortality.’ When the mantra says ‘Take 
me from evil to good’, verily evil is death, 
and good is immortality. So it only says. 
‘Take me from death to immortality, that 
is, make me immortal.’ In the mantra 
‘Take me brom darkness to light’, verily 
darkness means death, and light is 


3 Eastern and Western Admirers, Reminisc¬ 
ences of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: Advaita 
Ashrama, ]%l) P 267-68. 

The Complete Works of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1972) 
Vol. 1, p. 509. 


immortality. So it only says Take me 
from death to immortality.’ 

What is the way to immortality? The 
answer is: Knowledge of the Self. How 
to attain that knowledge of Self? By 
Strength—physical, intellectual and above 
all spiritual. Nayamatma halohtnena 
labhyah, TiK Self cannot be attained by 
a man bereft of strength’, says the 
Miindaka Vpamsad. The Brhadaronyaka 
Upanisad (4.4.2S) says abhayam vai 
Brahman ‘Brahman is indeed fearlessness. 
He who knows the Self as above becomes 
fearless Brahman’ Probably this concept 
of realizing the Self through the avenue 
of death experience was most beautifully 
illustrated by the story of the boy Nachiketa 
of the Katha Upanisad For the sake of 
Truth, the boy went undaunted to the 
house of death, and there stood in 
superhuman courage, face to face with 
death. Death had to reveal its secret and 
confer immortality to such a fearless soul 
embracing dealh for the sake of immorta¬ 
lity. In Indian tradition Nachiketa stands 
as a .symbol of human struggle for attaining 
Truth in the face of the most terrible 
struggles and obstacles in life. 

The concept of attaining immortality 
through death is also reflected in the 
Christian idea of Palingenesis which means 
rebirth, after the severest of sacrifices in 
life, into a transfigured life of higher 
spiritual dimensions. This is what Jesus 
meant when he spoke to Nicodemus: 
‘Except a man be bom again he cannot 
enter the Kingdom of God’. This is the 
idea which is expressed in the lines 
describing the Pauline transfiguration, a 
rebirth of Saul into Paul after a theophany 
of Christ, ‘It is sown in dishonour, it is 
raised in glory.. It is sown a natural 
body, it is raised in spiritual body... The 
first man is of the earth, earthy, the second 
man is the Lord from heaven.’ (I, Corin¬ 
thians, The New Testmem 42-44). 
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It IS on the death oi the old self with 
all Its burning desires for a sense-world, 
that the spiritual body is born. The old 
cat must die', as the proverb goes. This 
little puny self must be sacrificed. TMs is 
the truth symbolized by baptism into a new 
life, the death of the old man. the birth of 
the new—the perishing of the false self, 
the realization of the Atman, the one Self 
oi the universe', Vivekananda says.^ 

What are the spiritual dimensions of this 
new tiansfigured Self, our Shiva nature ? 
Here all ego is silenced for ever, and an 
all-encompassing love grows. The highest 
men arc calm, silent and unknown,’ says 
Vivekananda.® They are like Shiva Himself. 
'Power to help mankind is with the silent 
ones who live and love and withdraw their 
own personality entirely. They never say 
‘me’ or ‘mine’. They arc only blessed in 
being the instruments to help others. They, 
arc wholly identified with God. They 
are the true Jivanmuktas—the absolutely 
selfless says Vivekananda He reminds 
us that the way is struggle in the face of 
death, ‘If there is any road to Heaven it is 
through hell ...when the soul has wrestled 
with circumstance and has met death, a 
thousand times death on the way, but 
nothing daunted, has struggled forward 
again and again, and yet again—then the 
soul comes out as a giant and laugihs at 
the ideal he has been struggling for, 
because he realizes how much greater is 
he than the ideal’.^ 

The annual pilgrimage to Amamath 
always glows with this great promise for 
the thousands of pilgrims, a promise of 

5- The Complete Works of Swatni Vivek- 
ananda (l%4) Vol. 8, p. 24 

6- The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
aiwnda (11721 Vol 1. p. 106 

7. The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
aiianda (1964) Vol 8, p. 31. 

8- The Complete Works of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda (1973) Vol 5, p 252 


rebirth into a higher life. Certainly this 
one pilgrimage sheds many of our past 
karmas. No pilgrimage in India is as 
difficult as this, and no pilgrimage brings 
us ‘nearer to God’ than the one to 
Amarnath. This pilgrimage reminds us 
that Shiva, the God of immortality, presides 
over the valley of death. He. the eternal 
life, the immortality, the Existence 
Absolute, has to be approached through 
an austere self-denying journey to God. 
Shiva sits in the nudst of human skulls, 
and the ashes of the burnt realities of the 
world. This cremation ground, the favourite 
seat of Mahadeva, is the symbol oi that 
pure heart where all desires have been 
burnt. Immortality is gained, death is 
overcome only when the extinction oi all 
desires of the relative world is assured. 

* * * * 

Eighty-mne years ago in the same month 
of August. Vivekananda, came to this holy 
Amarnath and stood face to face with the 
Lord He came for pilgrimage not to any 
temple, but to the living presence of Shiva 
Himself, in this almost inaccessible heights 
of the Himalayas. For the last few days 
during this great journey he was all full oi 
Shiva. With all humility he became one 
with the rest of pilgrims who were walking 
all the way in tWe days from Srinagar to 
the Amamath cave. He was ‘living mostly 
on one meal a day and seeking no company 
much, save that of sadhus’.^ In the 
evenings he was sitting along with the naked 
swamis round the dhuni fire by the side of 
the rushing river Ledar at Pahalgaon and 
again at the first glacier at Chandanwari. 
They were plying him with volley of 
questions. With him was going his 
daughter-disciple, Nivedita. Her master was 

8- The Complete Works of Sister Nivedita 
(Calcutta; Sister Nivedita Girls’ School. 1967) 
Vol. 1, p. 348. 
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going ‘to dedicate'io her to the Lord Shiva: 
‘for the good of the many, for the welfare 
of the many.* 

In Ihe West he was pla 3 dng the role of 
Nataraja, Shiva dancing and destroying what 
was putrid and dark, and creating what was 
effulgent and divine The words of all- 
renouncinj? monk soundeJ like Shiva’s 
drum. ‘It is ior the sannyasins, Siva’s 
demons, to rend the skies with their 
shouts of “Hara! Hara! Shambho! ” he 
wrote from the West, lo inspire the 
cliooping spirit of his brother-disciples.'^^ 

Bui today Vivekananda was coming lo 
Holy Amarnath as one of the old orthodox 
pilgrims of India, taking bath in all the 
places prescribed by the tradition, observing 
fast) and counting beads. He was virtually 
alone ‘contriving to elude the observation 
tomplclcly’'^ even from the nearest and 
dearest Finally he look the bath in 
Amarganga, and entered the cave in a 
loin cloth, a Suka. a Shiva, in human form. 
Like Moses he entered the ‘burning bush’, 
the grotto with the Great God wailing for 
him. ‘With a smile he knelt first at one 
end of the semi-circle, then at the other.''’ 
A great emotion of the living presence of 
Shiva overwhelmed him He just evaded a 
collapse His feelings since his childhood 
that he would meet death in a Shiva temple 
in the mountains, became true. 

When he left the vast mountain caves ‘the 
heavens had opened’. ‘I thought the ice Unjia 
was Shiva Himself. It was all worship. I 
never enjoyed any religious place so much he 
said.’w His fast broken, he took his meal 

JO- Shankan prasad Basu iFd) Lftti-rs of 
Si\U'i Niveihlii iCalcutta Nahahharat Publishers. 
19R2) Vol 1, p. 18. 

1 '* 7'lie Complete Woiks of Swann Vivek- 
ananthi (1972) Vol 6, p 156 

12. The Complete Works of Shier hivedua 
fl967) Vol 1, p 350. 

13 . Ibid, p 351 

M- Ibid. 


on a rock below by the ice-stream along 
with a naked swami. Still he was in an 
exuberance of emotion. He was all full 
of. as Nivedita saw. “Shiva and the cave 
and the great verge of vision.” He talked of 
the ice ///iga. the radiant symbol of Shiva 
and how it was first discovered. With his 
unfailing vision he saw that it was a 
blessed party of shephcids, the Gurjar 
nomads who. in search of their flocks, one 
summer day entered inadvertently in the 
colossal cave, and was awed by the presence 
of the Lord Him.self in the unmelting ice- 
piilar radiating in the virgin cave of this 
high Himalayas, a spot till then untramm¬ 
elled by the touch of human feet. 

The worship of the ////gtf, according to 
Vivekananda. was originated from the 
famous hymn in the Alharva-Vcda Samhita 
sung in praise of the viipa-stainhha which 
represented the ‘Eternal Brahman'. ‘The 
fire, the smoke, the ashes, flames, the 
blackwood and the o\ connected with this 
Vedic sacrifice gave place to the 
conceptions of brightness of Shiva’s body. 
His tawny matted-hair. His blue throat, 
and the riding on the bull of Shiva and so 
on--just so the yupa-stambha gave place 
in time to the Shiva-Linga. and was deified 
as the high Devahood of Sri Shankara... 
In the Lihpa-Purana, the same hymn is 
expanded in the stories meant to establish 
the glory of the great stambha and the 
superiority of Mahadeva.''® 

Vivekananda's life itself was the biggest 
sacrifice made at the feet of Shiva. To 
someone well-known to him he expressed 
this feeling through a few lines of Yajur- 
Veda Samhita-. ‘In this world in search of 
wealth. Thou art O Lord, the greatest jewel 
I have found. I sacrifice myself unto 
TTiee... In search of someone to love, 'Thou 
art the One Beloved I have found. I sacrifice 

15. The Complete Works of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda (1978) Vol. 4, p. 424. 
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myself unto Thee'.i^ And this sacrifice 
made his heart, a cremation ground of 
white ashes, bereft of everything except 
an intense love for God and an equally 
intense compassion for suffering hummiity. 
Vivekananda himself became radiant like 
Shiva with the white of sattva—^the 
intense white colour of love—as he used 
to say. Like Shiva, he. too. drank the 
poison of human suffering. For him Shiva 
was the highest conception of Personal 
God—‘the totality of all souls, not of 
human alone.'^t ‘Shiva is * the sublime 
aspect of God’, he would say.^o He would 
talk of Uma and Shiva—Immanent Mother 
and Transcendent Shiva—the two aspects 
of the One inseparable Reality. This idea 
fascinated him always. ‘It beats all 
mythology hollow’ he would say.is To 
him Shiva was the ideal husband ‘whose 
life was in Uma'.^ To the Indians he 
held up the all-renouncing Shankara. the 
husband of Uma as the eternal object of 
worship. Shiva i.s the very soul of Indian 
life. ‘Here in India the old Shiva will 
always be playing on his damaru’,^ he said 
in order to uphold the basic spirituality of 
Indian life. 

At Amarnath the dear God Shiva stood 
there for the blessed monk with the boon 
of immortality He felt the ‘grace’ of the 
Lord. He revealed with a feeling of great 
assurance how the Great God had granted 
him the boon, ‘not to die, until he himself 


Leth't,\ of Swaim Vivekanamia (Calcutta- 
Advaita Ashrama, 1980 p. 194. 

tl- The ('oniplcte Works of Swami Vivek- 
timiiuhi (1971) Vol 8, p 266 

The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
anamia (1972) Vol. 6. p 116. 

!*'■ Letters of Sister Nivedita, Op. cit. 
Vol 1. p. 226. 

2®- The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
.mtmtia (1972) Vol. 6. p. 373 

The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
anaiida (1973) Vol. 5. p. 445 


should give consent'.^* To the blessed 
western disciple who witnessed with awe 
and reverence this great moment of the- 
ophany, the master reminded that the 
pilgrimage to Amarnath never goes without 
bringing a grace of divinity in the pilgrim’s 
life, ‘You do not understand. But you 
have made the pilgrimage, and it will go 
on working. Causes must bring their effect. 
You will understand better afterwards. The 
effect will come.’^s 

Probably this vision of the radiant Shiva 
at Amarnath was reflected in Vivekananda’s 
own composition on Shiva: 

For whom all gloom and darkness have dispersed 
That radiant light, white, beautilul 
As bloom of lotus white is beautiful. 

Whose laughter loud sheds Knowledge luminous 24 

It was Shiva who guided him all 
throughout. The invitation from Pramadadas 
Mitra, to visit Varanasi wa.s to him ‘the 
call of Vishvesvara’.25 Shiva was his 
power in days of unbearable stress. During 
the days of extreme uncertainty and 
helplessness in the West he confided this 
trust in Shiva, to a western mother: 

Lord' how hard it is for man to believe in Thee 
and Th) mercies' Shiva! Shiva' Where is the 
right kind and where is the bad, mother It is 
all He' In the tiger and in the lamb, in the 
saint and sinner all He' In Him 1 have taken 
my refuge—body, soul and Atman Will He 
leave me now after carrying me in His arms all 
mv life'' Not a drop will be in the ocean, not 
a twig in the deepest forest, not a crumb in 
the house of the god of wealth, if the Lord is 
not merciful Streams will be in the desert and 
the beggar will have plenty if He wills it. He 


22. The Complete Works of Sister Nivedita 
(1967) Vol 1. p 351 

23. Ibid 

M. The Complete Works of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda. (1978) Vol 4. p. 503 
25. The Complete Works of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda (1972) Vol, 6, p, 204. ' 
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sccth the sparrow's lall. Are these but words, 
mother, or literal, aetual life f 
Thou art my right. Thou my wrong, my Shiva. 
Lord, since a child 1 have taken refuge in Thee. 
I'hou wilt be with me in the tropic.s or at the 
poles, on the tops of mountains or in the depth 
of oceans. My stay—my guide in life—m 

refuge—my friend—my teacher—my God—^my 

real Sell Thou wilt never leave me. never. 1 
know It for surc!if> 

During this trying period, he wrote to a 
brother disciple, 'Does a companion of 
Shiva die so quickly His trust in Shiva 
never faltered. He knew he was always with 
Shiva, his own SELF. Even in the West 
this Shiva-moud never left him. In the 
quiet of Ridgely Manor, U.S.A. he 
reminded his disciple 'The Guru was 
always Shiva, and was always to be 
worshipped us Shiva—because he sat 
under the tree to teach and destroy 
ignorance.'2a The longing to go to the 
Himalaya< 1 , to be lost m those deep forests. 

LetU'is of Swami Vivekananda, Op. cit., 
p 219-20 

“t* The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
mniula (1971) Vol 8, p 402 

28* Letters of Sister Nivedita, op cit, Vol. 1, 

p 218 


ravines, and glaciers, and most of all. to 
die in the eternally white cremation ground 
of Shiva, the icy mountains, was a sort of 
passion with Vivekananda. A year after 
the pilgrimage to Amamath, in the West 
he was buried in this dream, and words 
came out like a strange soliloquy: 

This body is going any way 1 shall go with the 
hard tapasya—I will say 1,000 Om a day and 
with fasting Alone, alone, by the Ganges—in 
the Himalayas—saying Hara, Hara. The Freed 
One, the Freed One I will change my name once 
more and this time none shall know and 1 will 
never come back to any one agam.’Ki 

In his immortal letter of 18 April 1900, 
ringing with the tune ot final departure, 
he sang, like the blind Shiva devotee of 
Varanasi: ‘Shiva, O Shiva, carry my boat 
to the other shore’. The great departure, 
the Mahaprasthana, of the Living Shiva of 
the age was also in the way of Shiva. 
Vivekananda, as .assured by Amamath, 
left his body voluntarily in the majesty 
and bliss of the final meditation. Death 
was already conquered tor him and 
immortality attained in the fullness of 
Self-realization. 

re. Ibid., p. 228. 


WAY T() GOn REAUZATION 

SRIMAT SWAMI VIRESWARANANDAJl MAHARAJ 


Bhagavan Shankaracharya m the beginning 
of his commentary on the Brahnmutras 
wrote a few sentences that nobody, uptill 
now, could change or refute. He said, 'First 
of all the Self and the non-self, the spirit 
and matter, both are of opposite nature. 
None of these is similar with the other. In 
what way are they contradictory ? Tamah 
prakiaavat viruildhah —these are opposite 


like light and darkness. Like the day and 
night they are contradictory to each other. 
In the same way, the Self and the non- 
self. sentient and insentient are of different 
nature. Therefore, it is impossible that 
we can combine or mix-up these two. But 
such is the play of Mahamaya that we 
mix-up these two contradictory things and 
say '1 am in this room, 1 am a Ksatnya. 1 
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am a Brahmana. 1 am fair, 1 am dark, 

1 am happy, J am unhappy, my family, my 
son, my husband, my house, my estate, my 
business etc’. We say all these. 

Now, in the light ot what was said in the 
beginning, how can 1 be here, in this 
room ? How can the all-pervadmg Atman 
be in this room, sitting here ? identifying 
the Self with the body 1 say that 1 am 
sitting here. But the body is insentient 
(inert), and the Self is sentient, and 1 mix- 
up the two. In the same way 1 say. ‘1 am 
a Ksatnya, 1 am a Biahmana, etc.’ 

Next, ascribing the iunctions of the 
mind to the Atman 1 say ‘1 am happy, 1 
am unhappy' and ail such things. Again. 

1 superimpo:>e the external things on the 
Atman and say 'my Jumily, my husband, 
my son* and speak of mateiial things— 
*My house, my estate etc.* it is impossible 
to mix-uj) these two becju.se they arc 
co'liadietory to each other. In spile of 
this, these two are getting mixed up. What 
IS the cause of it ? lgnoruni.c is the 
cause Ihis ignoiance is also Maya, 
which IS wiliiout beginning This ignorance 
causes us to vombine the two This knot 
between the ^cntienl and insenlicnt is the 
cau.se of oui bondage II we can separate 
the two sentient Atman from the 
insentient matter, and if we can rculixe 
we arc that Atman, we have no connection 
whatsoever with the matter, we shall gel 
liberation. 'I'hosc who have realized God 
arc able to cut this knot of matter and 
spun ; they alone will be free from all 
doubts; ihcir accumulated karma being 
destroyed, they will uttum liberation. 

One scer has said. *1 have seen that 
great Being who is beyond darkness, 
beyond Maya. Without knowing that 
Being, there is no freedom from the hands 
of death ’ I'herefore to realize God is the 
only way for us by which we can be free 
from misery, and destroy the ignorance. 
This Ignorance is veiling our knowledge. 


and so we can’t see the sentient Atman. 
What IS this ignorance ? It is the leclmg of 
me and mine. ‘This is ours’—it is the 
ignorance. ‘Me and mine,*—is the ignorance, 
and ‘You and yours’ is the knowledge. ‘Me 
and mine is ignorance.’—^the meaning of this 
Is that 1 am selfish. 1 am only satisfying my 
little ‘1*. This is selfishness. 11 we can be 
totally unselfish then we shall realize God. 
Swami Vivckaiianda said that absolute 
unselfish .es;!> is equal to pure love, equal to 
God. When we are entirely unselfish, then 
wc shall attain pure Love. And God is of 
l!ie nature of pure love. Thus one may gel 
the vision of God. 

Now. how ca-n the ignoiance which is 
there, will be destroyed ? What is the way 
by which this feeling of me and mine, will 
be destroyed 7 We are only practising the 
vows, going 0.1 pilgrimage, giving money 
111 charity--all these will not be of any use. 
Shdnkarachaiya said that all these will be of 
no a\ai] Till we do nut get the knowledge, 
wc will noi have liberation All these are 
only secondary things You give away im 
charily, or go on pilgrimage, or perform 
lilualislic worship, or visit temples and 
offei money there, or w'hatever vows you 
undertake- all these arc ordinary things. 
Moreover in practice rebgion has become 
tixlay u mere social custom. Whatever 
piaclic'cs or local customs on which the 
pundits have put their own .stamps, these 
alone have b-come our leligion (the religion 
of the masses). We do not consider any¬ 
thing else to be religious. We obey only 
these local customs Moreover those who 
do not observe those local customs, are 
considered by us as irreligious. We think 
ourselves to be religious because we follow 
the local cu.stom. This is a narrow 
understanding that is growing in us. But 
those whom we call irreligious, may be 
sincerely following the truth or a righteous 
path. But still we call them irreligious. 
This happens because of the narrow 
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understanding. ‘Whatever 1 do is the only 
rchgion. Anything outside it cannot be 
religion.* 

When humanity suffeis from this wrong 
understanding then the Lord comes. He 
gives us the right understanding of the 
Dharma. Now the same thing happened 
in this world again. Sri Ramaknshna 
came and showed us what true religion is. 
Religion is the reahzation of God. This 
IS the aim of life. Swamiji also said that 
religion is realization. He also said that 
the true religion is to awaken the sleeping 
Atman in us by controlling external and 
rnternai nature. This is the aim of religion. 
How can we do that ? By iollowing any 
one of the yogas—Karma. Jnana. Bhakti, 
and Raja-yoga.. If not by one method, by 
combining all we can manil'cst Atman or 
Brahman within. When the Atman is 
manifested then alone can we be liberated. 
This is leligion. The temples, scriptures, 
rituals, vows, and all arc secondary things 
But what we do is that we make secondary 
things primary, and then lonC sight of the 
primary one. 

Now, the first proof ot religion is 
renunciation. Without renunciation there 
cun be no religion If there is no dispassion 
towaids ‘me and mine’ and other enjoyments 
of the world, nothing m the world can 
give me peace. Without this understanding 
nobody can be religious. ‘Let me be 
entangled m this world ; when I get blows, 
then only shall I try to understand’--this 
way IS not correct. We must try to enquire 
if there is any other way. When one gets 
this thought, then one thinks: ‘whatever 
there is in the world is in the jaws of 
death; everything will be destroyed in 
course of time: birth and death, disease 
and old age are the characteristics of this 
world’. Buddha had experienced in this 
way when he went on a visit to the city. 
He saw that human beings suffer from 
birth, death, old age and disease, and these 


are the characteristics of the world. He 
I enounced the world m order to find a way 
out of this misery. So, there cannot be 
peace in the world. lYoubles there will 
be in the world. So, Sri Krishna said, ‘If 
you want peace, then come to Me, adore 
Me and worship Me.’ For that reason we 
have also to follow any one of the four 
methods of Yoga and progress towards 
God. 

Among the lour Yogas, the Jnana Yoga 
(the path of knowledge) teaches us.—^‘1 am 
not the body, nor the mind, nor the 
intelligence nor the ego’—^in this way 1 am 
separating the Atman from ail other things 
and reach myself to the Atman. When 1 
shall be established in that thought, that 
meditaiion, then Self-knowledge will dawn 
on me. In the same way the Karma Yoga 
means not to think about oneself but to 
think about others. When 1 work for 
others 1 shall entirely forget about myself. 
I shall always remember others, and in the 
c d 1 shall be one with the whole world, 
i hen only shall I be able to serve the 
world. That itself is the realization of 
Gixi ‘Me and mine' will be entirely 
effaced. In the same way, in the path of 
Bhakti, whatever 1 do is for the Lord. I 
.shall thus lose myself in the thought of 
God. That itself is the realization of God. 
The same thing happens in the path of 
Raja Yoga also. When ‘1 and mine’ is 
given up and mind is concentrated on God. 
all other thought-waves die out and only 
the thought of God remains. When mind 
becomes absorbed in the thought of God. 
it will be still like the candle-flame in a 
windless place. Then you wiU have the 
vision of God. Then there will be no other 
thought in the mind. In any way we should 
forget our little ‘1’, and remember the big 
‘I’, that is, God, and be absorbed in Him. 
Out of these four Yogas we have to 
practise fruitfully any one, or two, or all 
in our lives. 
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The path ol Bhakti is the easiest. Those 
who have intense dispassion can undertake 
the path of knowledge. Generally, for nniost 
of the people, the path of Bhakti is suitable. 
The practices of Raja Yoga are very difficult, 
but the path of Bhakti is easy. Generally, 
people are attached to the world and 
also have the love of God. The number 
ol such people are more in the world. So. 
lor such people, Sri Ramakrishna says, 
the path of Bhakti prescribed by Narada. 
is good. We generally iollbw the path of 
Bhakti. We begin this path of Bhakti as 
a dualist. 1 am separate and the Lord is 
separate. 1 have to attain the vision oi 
God. In this way we start. Finally, 
through His grace we realize the non-dual 
or the formless aspect ot God. Through 
the grace of God alone we shall realize the 
lormless aspect of God. Just as Sii 
Ramakrishna had the vision of Mother 
Kali first, and then the realization of the 
attnbuteless Brahman, in the same manner, 
even it we start with the duality, we shall 
have the vision of God or of the chosen 
deity. Then it will not take much time 
to realize the formless God or the 
attributeless Brahman. Whatever chosen 
deity or God you are worshipping, through 
the grace of that God, you will realize 
quickly the formless aspect ol God. 

But to realize fiist this God with form 
or the chosen deity is an uohill task. For 
that you have to start with the external 
rituals, then japa, and then meditation. 
The external ritual is the most inferior. 
Then comes japa. When the mind will be 
ready as a result of performing the external 
worship, then japa should be performed. 
The japa will make the mind ready for 
meditation. One must get absorbed in 
meditation. Meditation is the best of all. 
Most of us who want to practise religion, 
lay stress on the external only. They do not 
stress upon japa and meditation. They go 
to the shrine and busy themselves in offering 


water or flowers to all the gods and 
goddesses, and thus spend away their time. 
They don’t have time to perform japa. 
and meditation is a far cry. Such people, 
again say ‘My mind doesn’t become steady.’ 
How can the mind be steady ? It cannot 
be steady without practising japa and 
meditation. Many think that if they get 
initiated, then the mind will be steady. 
This IS a different matter. One has to 
practise tor years together. Holy Mother tells 
us, ‘My dear, what the saints and sages 
could not attain in many lives (they could 
attain God only after hard spiritual 
practices), do you wish to get that realiza¬ 
tion in an easy way ?’ After this, she 
says, ‘But now Sn Ramakrishna has come 
and made everything easy. One will get 
illumination if one practises a little.’ But 
one has to practise that ’little'. If that 
‘little’ we do not practise, then how shall we 
attain it ? Geneially 1 have seen those who 
perform japa—1 am not talking about 
all - spend their time in the external worship 
only, and perform japa for 100 times. That 
IS all they do. They don't understand the 
necessity to perform the japa more than 108 
times. The more japa you practise the more 
quickly you progress towards God. 

What IS japa ? What is mantra ? 
Mind will be withdrawn from the external 
world and concentrated on the lotus feet 
of the God. This is maiUra. And the 
seed (bljamanitra) is that by the help of 
which you will have the awakening of 
the spiritual power within you, the power 
that will take you towards the Lord. 
Therefore, to perform japa is the main 
spiritual practice. When you repeat mantra, 
all power dwells in that. Without repetition 
that power will not be awakened. Therefore, 
merely repeating the nvmtra 108 times will 
not do. How will you progress ? There¬ 
fore. you have to repeat the mantra as 
many times as possible. If you are doing 
It, it's good. But there are many who are 
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not at home most of the time. For them 
It is said that they should repeat the 
mantra mentally, while doing their work, just 
as Sri Krishna advised Arjuna, ‘Therefore 
remember me in all your duties and fight’. 
These two things go together. While you 
remember the Lord, the fight should not 
stop. You are commander-in-chief of the 
Pandavas. It you remain inactive for even, 
a short time, then what course the battle 
will take ? Therefore you have always to 
be on your toes, and also remember Me 
constantly. These two things are to be 
done simultaneously. Similarly lor us 
along with the work in the world, the 
name of the Lord should be on the lips. 
Wc should remember Him in the mind. If 
wc can do this then in a short time we 
can make it up Therefore one should 
always try to remember Him in the mind. 
One must have the clear understanding that 
repeating the mantra only for 108 times is 
not sufficient Getting initiation and 
repeating the mantra only loi 108 times— 
that IS not the real significance of the 
initiation. You have to repeat His name at 
all times. Holy Mother said: ‘Repeat the 
Mantra 10/15 thousand times and let me 
see whether the mind becomes steady or 
not.’ You can perform a little less than 
that but not merely 108 times. What will 
you get by merely repeating for 108 times ? 
Therefore put more stress on japa. If one 
repeats the mfirUra and thinks about one’s 
chosen deity then mind gets automatically 
ateorbed in meditation. You will not be 
aware but your repetition of mantra, and 
counting the number will naturally stop 
when mind goes into meditation. Therefore 
you have to give more stress on japa. 

One thing more* however much we may 
practise, if we have an attachment with the 
world, then we will not be able to progress 
much. This very thing Sri Ramakrishna 
say.s. ‘The boat that is tied to a tree on 
the bank, will not cross the river however 


much we may row. The boat will rema’' 
where it is.’ In the same way we have to 
cultivate the spirit of dispassion. For 
cultivating dispassion the first thing we 
need is discrimination. Through d senmina- 
tion we see that there is nothing permanent 
in the world, everything is ephemeral. So 
we have to get that which is permanent. 
And God is the only permanent thing. 
When this thought takes root in the mind, 
then it is helpful for the practice oi 
religion. 

Three things are difficult to get in this 
world. These three are—human birth, desire 
to realize God, and an association with a 
great .soul. Now we all are born as human 
beings, and also have the desire to realize 
God Those who stay far away and are 
unable to as.snciate with a great soul, or 
can not come in close contact with him, 
they also will get the association of the 
holy ones, if they read The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrtshna with sincerity and steadfast¬ 
ness While reading the conversation ol 
Sn Ramakiishna on any day, they will 
have to meditate on it. and imagine them¬ 
selves as if they are at Dakshineswar with 
Sri Ramakrishna and also listening to his 
words with rapt attention, in the group of 
other devotees. You have to imagine and 
think in this way. If you can do in this 
way then that itself becomes the association 
with the holy men. Raja Maharaj told us 
‘1 am giving you the religious knowledge 
in one word’. Then he told us. ‘Read the 
Gospel everyday. If you read the Gospel 
everyday your mind will be always and 
completely free from the troubles of the 
world, from the worldly attachement. 
Troubles and attachment etc. will go 
awaf gradually from the mind. Then there 
will be an intense desire to realize God* 

The Vedantins say, ‘Who is the competent 
person for Vedanta ?’ The answer is 
those who are endowed with four-fold 
disciplines (sddhana catustaya). Who are 
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these people ? They are those who 
discriminate between the real and the 
unreal, who discriminate between what is 
permanent and what is impermanent, those 
who renounce the desire to enjoy in this 
world and in the heaven, those who are 
desirous of attaimng liberation ; and tiiose 
who arc endowed with self-control etc. 
that IS. practise the ethical qualities of a 
pure life. If one is endowed with all these 
then he is competent to study the scriptures. 
Without*these disciplines one will not be 
able to understand the meaning of scriptural 
statements They understand in the rcveise 
way. India and Virochana went to their 
preceptor to study scriptures. The Guru 
instructed them but Virochana understuiKl 
the Guru's words in one way, and Indru in 
some other way. Virochana thought that 
the meaning of Guru's instruction is that 
the body is Brahman, the Ultimate 
Reality Thinking in this way he became 
a materialist. But Indra had a finer 
intellect, and a little discrimination. He 
thought how can this body be the Brahman ? 
The body is not permanent. Thinking in 
this way he returned to his Guru to clarify 
his doubts. In this way, after repeated 
visits, his doubts were dispelled, and he 
attained the true knowledge of Brahman. 
In the same way if we do not have 
di.scnmination, if our mind is not prepared 
for the realization of God, then we shall 
not be able to understand the scriptures m 
the right way. In order to understand the 
scriptures rightly, mind should be able to 
grasp the subtle things. The mind should 
be pure and holy. For that purpose these 
four-fold disciplines are prescribed. Those 
who are endowed with these four-fold 
disciplines, their mind will be pure. If^they 
receive proper instructions in the Vedanta, 
they will understand them rightly. If he, 
whose mind is prepared with these four-fold 
disciplines, is instructed by a Guru once— 
the great maxim ‘Thou art that, O Sveta- 


ketu', then immediately he will have the 
knowledge ot Brahman illumined in him. 
Thercfoie we must inculcate the spirit of 
dispassion and renunciation. Religion 
cannot be practised without renunciation. 
Sri Ramakrishna said that renunciation is 
the only way. What is there in the Gita ? 
Only words oi renunciation, and nothing 
other than that. 

Swami Shivananda said, ‘Evciyone quotes 
the words of Sri Ramakrishna and say.* 
“He showed the harmony among all 
religions". Sn Ramakrishna wanted to 
know whut happens if we practise spiritual 
disciplines of all icligions. He had a little 
curiosity about il But he did not practise 
these disciplines with a specific purpose of 
showing the harmony in all religions In 
the life ol Sn Ramakrishna renunciation is 
the main teaching. I'his kind of renuncia¬ 
tion was never seen in any ol the incarna¬ 
tions.’ What we now observe in the world 
IS the lack of this spirit of renunciation. 
Selfishness has tilled up everything, every¬ 
where—cither at the national level or 
inteinational level or social lesel or family 
level. Anywhere you go, this selfishness 
has become the main trait We h ive to 
remember this specifically that the ideal of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s life is icnuncialion 11 
we can hold on to this ideal oi renunciation, 
then cvciything will be aliight. 

Many among us say that there is no 
time to practise spiritual disciplines in the 
world. I have already told ^ow to utilize 
the time that we get in the world by doing 
japa and meditation. And I tell this again 
that those who think they don’t get time 
in the world are not speaking the truth. 
They get time to do all other things in the 
world, but when it comes to spiritual 
practice they don’t find time. This cannot 
be. All activities of the institutions go on 
smoothly, but when it comes to keep 
accounts, they don’t get time. Accounts 
are not regularly maintained or dosed. 
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Ihe things that cannot be postponed, we 
have the tendency to postpone. To say 
that we do not get time is not proper. 

If you sit on the sea-shore and want to 
take bath in the sea. you sometimes cannot 
get into the sea for the fear of waves. If 
you think T will have my bath only when 
all the waves are subsided’, you will 
never have your bath. Ocean can never 
be without waves. If you get into the sea 
in the midst of one or two waves and take 
a dip, then only you can finish your bath, 
not otherwise. Same is the case in the 
world. Troubles are always there. If you 
can snatch time in and through those 
troubles, and repeat the name of God, then 
only will you be able to practise spiritual 
discipline. 'I shall repeat the name of God 
when I am free from all troubles’—with 
this attitude you won't be able to do 
anything. However adverse may be the 
circumstances, why should you not try ? 

One thing more. We do everything lor 
the body. We take great cure to keep the 
body healthy. We have balanced diet, 
vitamins, expeit medical advice ird all 
that. But what shall wc do if wc lull ill ? 
The body will contract diseases, will 
become infirm, then we will not be able to 
do any work: no energy for any work, 
no more capacity for taking care of the 
worldly affairs. Now we are alert m every¬ 
thing. But we don’t have any idea about 
our mind. We have to keep the mind also 
healthy. If we do not keep the mind 
healthy we have no escape. This under¬ 
standing we do not have. We think that 
the present state of our mind is natural 
and healthy. But it is nut true. In our 
present state, the mind is diseased. If 
things do not happen as we wish them, we 
feel bad. If someone speaks harshly to 
you. you feel bad for the whole day. If 
some unhappy incident occurs, your mind 
is affected. Mind is to be kept calm and 
steady. It will be unruffled in misery or 
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unhappy incident. Even in intense sorrow, 
it will not be unsteady, but will renmin 
calm. This is the healthy state of mind. 
In order to get this state of mind, we need 
the practice of spiritual disciplines. 
Moreover, I also remind you that when we 
will depart from this whm we leave 
this body, we will have to be reborn. At 
the time of rebirth, we will get the strong, 
healthy body but not the healthy mind. 

We will be reborn with this mind. Why ? 
I have leit the gross body, but the subtle 
body contmue.s and gets another gross 
body. One of the constituents of the subtle 
body is mind. Mind, intellect, ego these are 
also in the subtle body. When we have the 
same subtle body, the old mind is. and 
will be there in the new gross body also. 
Therefore this time in this birth, at the 
time ol departing from this body, if my 
mind is not healthy but diseased, then 1 
have to be reborn with the present diseased 
mind. And if at the time of death 1 leave 
the body with virtuous tendencies then 1 
shall start from that point in the next 
birth. Sri Krishna explains this thing to 
Arjuna, ‘You will be born again in a good 
family ; wherever you have left the practice 
of spiritual disciplines, from that point you 
will start in the next birth.’ This will 
continue till you attain the realization of 
God. Therefore, wc should be careful 
about 0 ir mind. But we are doing just the 
opposite. We care more for the body, and 
not for the mind. When you want to be 
careful about your mind you have to 
practise japa. meditation and all this. And 
then only will the mind be healthy. 

I shall tell one thing more. Holy Mother 
said: ‘All say that they have learnt that 
they cannot do anything without the grace 
of God.’ This is speaking something just 
like a parrot. When I went to Cherrapunji 
I saw a mayna bird there. It repeated the 
name of the God —‘Ramakrishna. Rama- 
krishna....* But it also has a danger. If a 
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cat comes near it, then ‘Ramakrishna’ will 
ran away. Then it will repeat its natural 
sound. Similarly wc also say that we have 
lett everythmg to Sri Ramakrishna, left 
everything to God, We have no power to 
do anything. This is deceiving oneself. Holy 
Mother said, ‘Everybody says “grace, grace". 
What will the grace do ? Grace returns 
without domg anything. Why ? The person 
upon whom we shower the grace is not 
able to receive it; he cannot receive it. 
Therefore the grace returns.’ So. we have 
to practise spiritual Uiscipliiles. otherwise 
we will not have the grace. In our spiritual 
path—complete surrender to the Lord is a 
part of spiritual discipline ; we have to 
take refuge at the teet oi the Lord. If we 
can do that, then it is alright. After this, 
we can have the vision ot God through 
His grace. There is a verse m one of the 
Lipanishads, which is interpreted in two 
ways. One meaning is,—‘those upon 
whom the Atman showers grace, will have 
the realization of the Self.' The other 
meaning is—‘One who loves the Atman, 
gets the Self Shankaracharya interprets in 
one way, and Raman ujacharya interprets m 
another way. Now. the lact is that one 
who is blessed by the Lord, will have the 
realization. .Sri Ramakrishna also said. 
‘Wc cannot do anything without the grace 
of God.' It is also theie in one of the 
devotional songs. ‘O Mother, unless you 
let us know, how can we know You?’ 
This is alright. But who is the Lord, how 
do we understand Him ? We have not 
tried to practise spiritual disciplines to 
know all this. And still we say the Lord 
IS the goal of our life—this will not do. 
We should practise spiritual disciplines 
according to our capacity and then be at 
His door. Then alone shall we have His 
vision. His grace. 

There is a parable m the Bible. Some 
brides were waiting for the bridegroom 
with the lighted lamps. But some of them 


fell asleep. When the bridegroom came 
then also some of them were sleeping. 
Everyone could not know about the arrival 
of the bridegroom. Similarly if we do not 
practise spiritual disciplines we will not 
have His grace. This we have to bear in 
mind When we practise, we should fully 
utilize the power given to us by the Lord. 
When we do that we will have His grace, 
and also more power from Hun. Moreover, 
we on our part should not neglect spuitual 
practices. Therefore, forget about the 
grace oi God. What is wanted in the 
beginning is our own grace. If we practise 
spiritual disciplines sincerely, and force 
our demands on Him, then His grace will 
come, otherwise not. This fact is to be 
lemembered by all spiritual aspirants. 

A spiritual aspirant should never feel 
despondent. Despondency will not allow 
us to progress onward. Sri Krishna tells 
Arjuna about the Y(^a-abhyasa (practise 
of Yoga) in the Gita. How is this practice 
(tthhyma) to be done? Gita says: 
yoktavyo yogo anirvinnacetasd ‘This yoga 
should be practised with perseverance, 
undisturbed by depression of heart’. This 
IS very correct. If you are at it. then there 
will be yogahhyasa. In this way only, can 
you progres.s onward. If you are despon¬ 
dent. il you think. ‘I am not getting any¬ 
thing. What has happened to me ? What 
shall be my fate etc.’ then these negative 
thoughts will not help you at all. As Sri 
Ramakrishna said: ‘What ? 1 have 

repeated tlK name of God. I have taken 
refuge at His feet. Why should not I 
realize Him ? I shall certainly have His 
vision’. You should have a positive 
attitwle like this. Then only will you be 
successful. 

Everyone is trying in his own way to 
realize God. Our spiritual practices depend 
only on us. This has to be remembered. 
If we practise spiritual disciplines at the 
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end of life, they will not help us much in 
realizing God. God has not given us a 
bond that, if, we repeat His name for 
hundred thousand times or meditate for so 
many hours. He will appear before us. It 
is not like that. He will come to us by His 
own sweet will. It is also not true that He 
may not be pleased even if we do not do all 


these. Both are true. We should always 
remember this. We should never deceive 
oureelves in thinking that we have left 
everything to Him. 'Without His grace 
we shall not be able to do anything*, we 
should not say like this. These thoughts 
must not have any place in our lives, in 
our religious lives. 


A NUCLEAR-FREE WORLD FOR THE SURVIVAL OF HUMANITY 

SWAM I HIRANMAYANANDA 

[Our readers are referred to the ‘Editorial* of the Prahutldha Bharala, of 
July 1987 wherein we mentioned about the International Forum for ‘Nuclear-free- 
World for the Survival of Humanity* which was held in Moscow in February 
this year This Foium was a unique one m the history ul both Russia and 
the world. The Forum was oiganizcd in different groups icpresenting religion, 
culture, medicine, politics etc Nearly 1.000 eminent persons from different 
countries representing different fields of activities attended the Forum. Swami 
Hiranmavananda. General Secretary, Ramakrishna Math and Ramaknshna Mission 
who was invited to attend this Forum, delivered extempore the inaugural speech 
at the leligious group of the meeting. He has wiittcn down the speech on the 
basis ol the original speech he delivered and kindly stnl it to Piubudillia Bharata 
Wc are glad to publish here the text of the speech —Ld, PH ] 


Venerable Chmrman of the Conference, 
brothers and sifters, 

1 have been asked to speak on the 
subject ‘A Nuclear-free World lor the 
survival of Humanity*. 1 speak on behalf 
of Hinduism. Hinduism, you may be 
aware, is the oldest religion in the world. 
There is a continuity in Hindu religion 
right from seven thousand B.C.. although 
there have been changes from time to 
time. But when we speak of ourselves as 
Hindus, you should know that in ancient 
times this religion was not known as 
Hinduism. It was known as Aryan religion, 
Sanatana Dharma or Vedic religion. When 
Muslims conquered our country they started 
addressing us as Hindus and, afterwards. 


we ourselves accepted that word as denoting 
our religion. 

We have been asked to create a non¬ 
nuclear world. But that is impossible. 
When fire was first discovered, it was used 
as a power of promoting the welfare of 
humanity. But even in that age. it was 
found to have a great destructive quality. 
However, this destructive quality did not 
make us give up fire altogether. We had 
to take care to use it for the wellbeing of 
humanity. Similarly, nuclear power is a 
tremendous power, and it can be used as 
a vast amount of energy under the control 
of humanity, for the progress and devdop- 
ment of human society and life. But it 
has also the terrible power of destruction 
which may oUiterate human life comfdetely. 
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So the question is, how to control this 
destructive nature of nuclear power, and 
use it lor peaceful purposes so as to bring 
about a new social order and human 
relationship. 

This caimot be dtme by politicians and 
diplomats, because they want to use this 
power for controlling other nations and 
other people. But the difficulty is that if 
America produces an atom bomb, the 
Soviet Union cannot sit quiet. If Pakistan 
produces atom bomb. India also will have 
to produce atom bomb in order to defend 
the integrity and solidarity of her national 
life. So it is not possible for a few politi* 
dans and diplomats to bring about the 
elimination of the destructive use of nuclear 
power. 

In this august assembly we meet as 
religious people. It is we who can educate 
a vast number of the world population. If 
we teach the masses in all countries about 
the danger of nuclear weapons, this will 
produce a salutary effect on the politicians 
who cannot go against the will of the 
people at large. So, we are the people of 
religion, and we must undertake to help 
the whole of humanity by preventing its 
destruction. But the real difficulty is that 
religions themselves go on lighting amongst 
themselves. So they cannot form a common 
platform to fight the evil forces of politics 
and diplomacy. This is because religious 
people do not lead the life shown by their 
prophets. Once when Swami Vivekananda 
was addressing a gathering in America 
where the audiences were Christians, he 
asked them whether they were leading a 
truly Christian life and pointed out that 
‘Jesus had said. “The birds have nests, the 
foxes have holes but the son of man has no 
place to lay down his head*’. Then Swami 
Vivekananda asked, “where is your 
Christianity in this society ? Go back to 
Christ.” Do not all religions pmch 
goodness and morality ? But are these 


virtues followed by the adherents of those 
religions ? Swami Vivekananda, our leader, 
wrote in a letter, “I hate this world, this 
dream, this horrible nightmare, with its 
churches and chicaneries, its books and 
blackguardisms, its fair faces and false 
hearts, its howling righteousness on tlm 
surface and utter hollowness beneath, and. 
above all. its sanctified shopkeeping”. Are 
we. who belong to different religions, not 
doing 'sanctified shopkeeping’ ? So we 
shall have to give that up and live the life 
preached by the prophets of different 
religions, and lead an ideal life of purity 
and poverty. If we do this, then our words 
will be invincible and they will transform 
the hearts of the followers of all religions. 

Sri Ramakrishna. the founder of our 
organization, has laid down the path for 
bringing together all the religions of the 
world. He was born in 1836, and recently 
we celebrated the ISOth anniversary of that 
event. He did not preach only doctrines, 
dogmas and rituals. He practised in his 
life the teachings of different sects of 
Hinduism us well as those of Islam and 
Christianity, taking them up one after 
another. And he found that all religions 
led to the same goal. Not only he had 
this realization in his own life, but he also 
taught it to Swami Vivekananda. the 
propagator of his thoughts, and also to his 
other disciples. Religion is like a science 
whose truth depends on its verifiability: 
this IS the message of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Arnold Toynbee, one of the greatest 
historians of this century, said that Sri 
Ramakrishna took up one after another all 
religions. He practised them, and realized 
the goal of every religion. At last he 
came to the conclusion that all religions 
lead to the same goal. Ibis, Toynbee 
said, was something unique in the history 
of religion. 

India has been living for millennia, and 
throughout her history she has been invaded 
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by the Greeks. Huns. Sakas. Pathans. 
Mughals and the British. But the eternal 
rdigian of India is still living on. The 
Hindu never tried to convert anybody. 
Hinduism, however, has the power ol 
assimilation, and so this religion conquered 
its conquerers. 

Our organization, the Ramakrishna 
Mission, was founded by Sri Ramakrishna, 
and had Swami Vivekananda as its leader. 
In this organization we never convert but 
we accept all religions. Followers of all 
religicms join our organization as monks 
as well as lay devotees. They have not to 
give up their own religions, only they have 
to understand the message of Sri Rama- 
krLshna as propounded and declared by the 
great Swami Vivekananda. If every 
religion follows this method of acceptance, 
then there will be no quarrel amongst the 
different religions. 

In order to achieve this goal, we shall have 
to understand another great teaching of 
Sri Ramakrishna. He taught us that in 
every creature there is the dormant divinity 
and when we serve humanity we are not 
serving material things or mortal beings 
but the essential divinity in man. In this 
way. we come nearer to a sort of socialism. 
Marxism-Leninism depends on matter as 
the ultimate reality. But the socialism 
preached by Swami Vivekananda is based 
on the spirit as the ultimate constituent of' 
the universe. It holds that service to 


humanity is the way which real socialism 
can be achieved. Swami Vivekananda did 
not believe in any kind of privilege, neither 
physical, nor intellectual, nor economic, 
nor spiritual. He said that nobody who 
believed that man was essentially divine, 
could expect any privilege. Even the 
spiritual men should serve the lowest of 
humanity seeing this divinity in him. 
Swami Vivekananda also said that thme 
should be equitable distribution of the 
objects of enjoyment. This Marxism- 
Leninism also preaches, but its angle of 
view about the world, and about man, is 
different. Swami Vivekananda tau^t that 
it was not through class war, but through 
service to humanity, irrespective of social 
position, creed, or religion, that real class¬ 
less society would come. Swami Vivek- 
ananda got this idea from his Master, Sri 
Ramakrishna, who had taught him that 
mere compassion cannot be a suflSdently 
strong motive. What is needed is the 
worship of man as God. and serving him 
as God. So we, the Ramakrishna Mission, 
are trying to preach this g(»pel of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vi>wkananda all 
over the world. We hope humanity will 
ultimately understand the futility of 
grabbing wealth and suppressing human 
beings in every field of life. Then will 
come the true socialism spoken of by Swami 
Vivekananda whose philosophy is basqd 
on the teachings of Sri Ramakridma. 

Thank you. 


The duty of every aristocracy is to dig its own grave, and the sooner 
it does so, the better The more it delays, the more it will fester and the 
worse death it will die. 


Swami Vivekantmda 



HARDWAR KUMBHA MELA 1986 

SWAMI NIRGUNANANDA 


The Kumbha mda at Hardwar. 1986 is 
a proof of the intensity of the cultural and 
spiritual heritage of India. The same 
tradition is still going on uninterruptedly 
from ancient times. Lakhs and lakhs of 
people of different places, and saints and 
yogis of different sects, came and virtually 
flooded Hardwar, Kankhal. and its 
surrounding areas. They came from 
mountains, caves, cities, villages, from all 
over India, and even abroad, enduring all 
types of pains and troubles. Their only 
desire was to take a holy dip at Brahma- 
kunda at this auspicious moment, a rare 
conjunction of stars, occurring after twelve 
years. A deep brotherly feeling, heartfelt 
love, and .sympathy among the millions oi 
pilgrims could be felt everywhere. The 
Rig-Veda (10.1912.2.4) says: ‘Let your 
resolves be equal and your hearts be also 
equal.* One could feel it palpably during 
this Kumbha mela. 

The Kumbha congregation of 1986 was 
one of the greatest so far recorded. From 
unoflkial sources it is estimated that seventy 
lakhs of people including seven lakhs ol 
sadhu-mahatmas came for bath in this 
kumbha. 

Origin of Kumbha 

According to Skemda Purana and 
MMsya Purana, at the time of creation a 
certain great saint cursed the gods. A.s a 
result they became weak. In order to regain 
strength they went to Brahma, the primal 
creator, who asked them to drink nectar, 
churning it out of the sea Accordingly, 
they started to chum the sea ; but they took 
the help of demons as they themselves 
were weak. The churning rod was the 
Mandara mountain, and the rope was the 


enormously big snake Vasuki. This ocean 
is called Kshiroda Sagara which was 
situated, according to the Hindu mythology, 
on the northern side of the Himalaya 
mountains. Finally thirteen precious objects 
came out of this churning, such as poison, 
Pushpak chariot, Airavata-elephant, Parijata- 
tree (the tree of ever-fresh flowers) Rambha, 
(the celestial woman), Kaustubha jewel, 
moon of second tithi, Kundal, Saranga 
bow, five God’s daughter, the celebrated 
horse Uchchaishrava, Lakshmi (the goddess 
of wealth), and Viswakarma (the god of 
construction). When the fourteenth precious 
object, the golden Kumbha (vessel) of 
nectar in all its blissful-luminosity in the 
hands of a god Dhanwantari came out, 
gods and demons became mad with joy 
for having it. All of them had heard that 
one could be immortal by drinking oectai. 
In the meantime, with the instruction ol 
Indra. king of gods, his son Jayanta, 
taking the nectar Kumbha, fled away. 
Sukracharya, the preceptor of the demons, 
having come to know of it. asked the 
demons to go to the east and capture the 
Kumbha. Accordingly, the demons pursued 
Jayanta. In the meantime the gods also 
reached there. A fight ensued for 12 days 
between the gods and demons. These 
twelve days are equal to twelve years for 
man. During this period for the safety of 
this Kumbha, it was kept in twelve places— 
eight places were in heaven, and four 
places were on the earth. According to 
the tradition these four places were 
Hardwar, Prayag, Nasik and Ujjayini—all 
situated in India. Drops of nectar were 
said to have fallen in these four places in 
India. At this time the ineceptor of the 
gods, namely, Brihaspati, and Sun, Moon, 
and Sattim helped Jayanta fen* its defence. 
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According to Vishut Purana ; ‘Moon 
protected the nectar from falling. Sun from 
melting. Brihaspati from the demons, and 
Saturn saved it from Jayanta himself who 
might have otherwise drunk it.’ That is 
why whenever in any one of these tour 
places, these four planets meet, (this is 
known as Kumbha Union), the holy festival 
of Kumbha is held there itself. 

The Vedic ongin of the Kumbha Mela 
is given in the following Imes of the 
Atharva-Veda (4.34.7): ‘1 have installed 

four Kumbhas filled with thickened milk, 
etc. in four places in this world.’ 

According to Mythology it is said that 
when in every twelve years these four 
planets meet at an auspicious time, then 
It is called Kumbha Mela, a time of union 
and the asscmUage of sadhus and 
mahatmas, and all lay people, for taking 
bath at this time. When Brihaspati stays 
in Kumbha-Zlodiac and Sun enters Mesha- 
Zodiac, it produces Kumbha, the auspicious 
union. 

Astrological explanations of Kumbha 
are also offered. When Brihaspati, the life- 
augmenting chief of all planets, enters 
Kumbha-Zodiac, and Sun enters Mesha- 
Zodiac. an atmosphere of new life and 
bliss is created in Hardwar. At the 
same time, the influence of life-tei minating 
Mars and Saturn, ends there. This 
atmosphere of renewed life exerts influence 
quickly on the subtle miflds of all creatures, 
and creates an impression of joy everywhere. 
That is why virtuous people and the 
monks take more baths, practise more 
japa-meditation, puja, yaga-yajna, scriptural 
study, and charity etc. during this period. 

Kumbha—its glory and greatness 

Vishnu-Yaga thus describes its glory: 
‘Those who will take bath at this auspicious 
time being pr^ent at the place of Kumbha, 
will be freed from worldly bondage. Gods 


bend down to such persons, as the poors 
bend down to rich men.’ ‘One Kumbha 
bath gives result equal to a thousand baths 
in Kartika-month. hundred baths in 
Magha-month. and one crore baths in 
Vaisakh-month in Narmada river.’ {Vishnu 
Parana). ‘It is also described that one 
bath in Kumbha-union gives the equally 
divine result of thousands of Ashwamedha. 
and hundreds of Vajapeya yajnas. and also 
the merit of going on pilgrimage a lakh 
times around the world.’ {Vishnu-Purema). 

The neatness of Gangadwara {Hcardwar) 
and Brafunakurtda 

In Hardwar, generally this holy bath 
takes place in Brahmakunda, a spot where 
Ganga enters the plains. The greatness of 
this place is described in the Hindu 
scriptures in various ways: 1. Countless 
drops of nectar had fallen in this Kunda. 
2. (a) According to one opinion. Lord 
Narayana in the form of Ganga melted 
with the praise sung by Narada. Brahma 
poured that melted water of the Ganga 
into his own bowl and said to Ganga, 
‘You are tired, take rest and then go.' 
(b) According to Tripura Rahasya (22.45) 
‘At the time of Vamana-incamation, the 
surface of the universe was .pierced by the 
toe-nail of the uplifted foot of Vishnu. 
Through that cracked opening. Ganga, 
full of nectar, descended from that foot 
of Vishnu, and Brahma took her with him. 
pouring her into his bowl (Kamandalu)’. 
In either case it is said that at the call of 
Bhagirptha, Ganga first descended on the 
matted hair of Shiva, and then on to the 
Himalayas. Coming from there, the Ganga, 
after embradng the famous Brahmakunda. 
enters India. 3. In Dwapara yuga, 
Kurukshetra was the only Tirtha, and in 
Kali Yuga Ganga is the special Tirtha. 
Bath in the Ganga, puja, and living specially 
on the Ganga of Hardwar are particularly 
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considered more virtuous deeds. 4. Tradi¬ 
tional belief is that Bhagavan Vishnu did 
tapasya. Brahma himself did yajna and 
tapasya, and Sri Ramachandra did Shraddha 
and tirtha, here. S. Besides, at neighbouring 
places of this Runda. the sacred Bhagavata 
was related by Shukadeva to Parikshit, by 
Dattatreya to Vidura, and by Sapta Rishi to 
Narada. Sapta Rishis did also practise 
austerities (tapasya) here. Near the Kunda, 
there are a few deities like Durga, Manasa, 
Chandi, Ganga-Mata, Pataleswar Shiva etc. 
During the Kumbha, elaborate preparations 
ibr bath are taken. Readmgs from the 
Vedas, Sama-songs, recitation of hymns of 
gods and goddesses, songs and music 
create a vibrant spiritual atmosphere in 
the entire legion oi Hardwar. Kankhal and 
its surrounding areas. 

During the Kumbha of 1986 also the 
same spiritual atmosphere was created. 
Devotional songs also had been broad¬ 
casted from a long distance through loud¬ 
speakers fitted on the lamp-posts on both 
sides of the Gan^. 

The Mela Superintendent (adhikari) 
fixes the times lor bath separately for 
pilgrims, monks, and ascetics. The 
arrangement helps the millions to see the 
bathing procession of sadhu-saints. and 
to take bath in the same water after the 
bath of all-renouncing monks. While 
going for and coming back after the bath, 
the devotees sing in congregation different 
bhajans, dancing with joy and devotion, 
and also songs, such as ‘Govinda Jaya, 
Jaya; Gopala Jaya Jaya etc.* This time 
Bathing went on during the whole day 
and night. 

Lakhs of sadhus and saints from all 
over the country rushed this time for bath 
to the Brahmakunda at Hardwar. Some 
of them came on foot visiting holy places 
on the way. some came by bus, or railway, 
and some came in procession with decorated 
elephants, horses, camels, and diariots. 


Some took a few months of walking before 
arrival. Tradition has it that Kumbha 
bath IS not effectual unless it starts with 
the bath of monks. 

Residetwe anangements 

There arc many Akhadas (monastery). 
Ashramas, Mission, and sacred places 
(Pitha Slhanas) here. Among the monasteries 
the chief ones are Niranjani, Nirvani. 
Juna, Ananda, Avahan, Pancha-Agni, Atal. 
Udasi. Vairagi. Nirmal, and the Rama- 
krishna Mission. They arrange for the 
bath-procession and also arrange special 
tents, camps, etc. lor the stay of their own 
sadhu-saints. Akhadas or Ashramas, 
having no branch here, come earlier in 
Older to make tents, camps etc. for their 
own accommodation. Vairagi Akhadas 
make camps at their allotted places 
separately. In every camp there are: one 
office, movable images of deities, small 
tents, stage for lectures, decorated gate 
with the pictures of gods and goddesses or 
saints or auspicious symbols, and also 
their own religious symbols. It would 
seem that a new township oi camps has 
been created in the surrounding areas of 
Hardwar and Kankhal. 

Camp Entrance 

There is a ceremonial procedure for 
camp entrance. This entrance takes place 
with a colourful procession on a particular 
day accepted by both Mela Adhikari and 
Akhada Parishad. On that day at first 
two large flag-posts (Dharma-dhwaja) are 
inaugurated in the camp in the presence 
of invited sadhus and ascetics. Then a 
colourful procession is taken out from a 
particular place. After going round, it 
enters into the camp. In this procession 
there are decorated thrones with umbrellas 
carried on the back of decorated elephants. 
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horses and camels. Young boys and girls 
dressed as Hara Parvati, Lakshmi 
Narayana. Rama Sita. Radha Krishna, 
Ganga on crocodile. Mahavira, ride these 
thrones. Mahamandalcswars and Mahants 
are placed on many of these thrones. 
Moreover, monks of every monastery 
(Akhada) or Ashrama join in this royal 
procession, accompanied with banners and 
flags. Some of them chant stotras. sing, 
and dance along with music. Being 
decorated with different red-ochre coloured 
dresses, long silver rods and big fans on 
their shoulders, they move on. It is 
indeed a multifarious congregation. Thi.s 
royal procession comes in front of every 
Akhada or camp. There one sadhu holds 
some coins over the head of the guest 
sadhu, in his honour. The leader of the 
band-party collects these coins, dancing all 
the while along with devotional songs. 
Besides, certain Akhadas or Ashramas 
convey their greetings by garlanding with 
maiigold flowers. They also offer sugar- 
candy sharbat and aniseed to sadhus lor 
their refreshment, and one sadhu garlands 
another out of mutual respect. 

• 

Spiritual Great Yajna 

Sadhus enter most of the camps before 
the day fixed lor Shiva-worship. On this 
day they take a ceremonial bath. During 
the intervening periods, homa-sacrifices 
are performed in pomp and grandeur in 
all these Akhadas, Ashramas and camps. 
Day and night, through loud-speakers the 
Veda-recital, Sama-songs. devotional 
songs, and stotra chantings are blurted 
out. Discourses on the Upanishads, complete 
reading of the Gita, Ram-Charit Manasa 
and the Bhagavatam with commentary, 
Vishnu sahasranama, Shivamahimnastolra, 
Guru stotra, and Ganga stotra go on in 
different places. Rasalila or Ramlila, singing 
the praise of a deity, Arati-Bhajan, etc. also 


continue in many places. Simultaneously, 
Hathayoga practices such as control of 
breath. Harijan Puja, and various diflicult 
ascetic practices like placing on one's 
head coconut fire, practising Pancha tapa, 
ascetics standing on one leg, and lifting 
up one hand. etc. are also seen. 

On invitation learned Mahamandaleswaras, 
Mahants, Acharyas or learned saints give 
lectures or talks reciprocally im Akhadas. 
Ashramas or camps. Images and pictures 
of Rama, Krishna. Mahavira. Vishnu. 
Shiva, preceptors, and tutelary deities are 
taken round. Besides, daily worship, fire- 
sacrifices, and the worship of ten Maha- 
vidyas are also performed. 

During the Kumbha of 1986, an ima^ 
of Adi Shankaracharya was inaugurated. 
Moreover, a few monks were crowned as 
Mahamandaleswaras ceremonially in the 
presence of invited sadhu mahatmas. Some 
Brahmacharins were given Sannyasa by the 
authorities of the Akhadas. Such religious 
Convention (Sammelan) was introduced 
by Adi Shankaracharya among the 
Sannyasins and devotees. 

Bhandara iSedhu Seva and Feast) 

As a token of love and exchange of 
brotherhood feasts are offered to monks 
in many places. This is given' by the 
Akhada or camp authority, alone or 
along with devotees. The feasts or 
Bhandaras are of two types, one where only 
a small number is invited (vyashti). and 
the other where a large number is invited 
{samashti). In some places a few thousand 
sadhus are invited. A fixed time is given 
for Bhandara. Before that time sacramental 
cooked food (bhoga) is kept ready. All 
Mahamandaleswaras with their sevaks 
gradually arrive at the site and sit in a 
place from where lectures are delivered 
by a few Mahamandaleswaras and Acharya 
Mahatmas. The Mahant, the Kothari 
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(Manager), the Asanadhari (leader), and 
other Sadhus coming earlier take their 
seats and listen to the lectures. The 
authorities also direct them for taking 
their respective seats. When lectures are over, 
the Mahamandaleswaras are worshipped 
with camphor, chanting of stotras, putting 
chandan on foreheads, garlandmg with 
marigold flowers, and other c^erings. 
Then bugles are played, and "Om ncanah 
parvati pataye Hara Hara Mahadeva' is 
chanted by all the sadhu-mahatmas. At 
the same time, fifteenth chapter of Gita is 
chanted. Then all monks are worshipped 
with flower, chandan. and offerings (some¬ 
time including cloth or blanket) by the 
host sadhus. Two of them do puja, and 
two disburse offerings. Othei two move 
with Imig silver rods on shoulder, and red 
turban on their heads. These last two 
sadhus are called kotwals or security 
officials When the serving of food is 
completed, the authority gives signal for 
playing the bugle. On hearing it the invited 
sadhu-mahatmas chant again, "Om miimh 
Parvati pataye Hara Hara Mahadeva^*, 
and start to take the prasad. Prasad is 
the same for all. It is generally made of 
wheat products, different types of sweets, 
nee with ghee, curd, porridge, vegetables 
etc. During the meal the monks chant 
shlokas from scriptures. At times devotees 
also sing devotional songs and chant 
religious verses. The authorities take care 
to see that food is properly served every¬ 
where. Meal completed, the bugle is 
played once again and the guests also get 
up chanting 'Om natnah Parvatipataye 
Hara Hara Mahadevet. 

During this Kumbha, the Kankhal 
branch of the Ramakrishna Math and the 
Mission also came forward with an 
elaborate programme. Accordingly a camp 
for eleven days accommodating over 2.000 
devotees and sadhus was opened, and along 
with it there was a regular spiritual pro¬ 


gramme also for that period. Discourses were 
given by Mahamandaleswaras, Aebaryas. 
Mahants and learned monks on the 
Advaita-Vedanta, the Upanishads, the 
Gita, the Ramacharit-Manasa. the life and 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna, Holy Mother 
and Swami Vivekananda. Besides, there 
was a daily arrangement for treatment of 
sick sadbu-sants and devotees in the 
Mission Hospital, and also through a 
Mobile Dispensary van m the Mela area 
during the celebration days. 

Auspicious bath 

The various monasteries and scholars 
after examining the scriptures and old 
traditions, ascertained the lunar days 
(tithis) for eight baths in holy Brahmakunda 
at Hardwar. Among these baths, the last 
one was most important. The first bath 
or the first shahi (royal piocession) bath 
fell on Mahashivaratri, 9th March 1986 
for the Dashanami (Ten named) sannyasins. 
The second Shahi bath was on Chaitra- 
Krishna-Amavasya on 9th April, 1986 for 
Sadhus of all schools. The third Shahi bath 
was on Chaitra Shukla Panchami—Mesha 
Sankranti—14 April 1986 (at Rohini star in 
Nectar Union—<iOTn6i toga), for all monks. 

According to the traditional rule about 
the succcs.sion of the order of akhadas or 
monastic groups for baths at Hardwar 
Kumbha, the first to go are the Naga 
Sannyasins (or the naked monks of the 
north). Following these Naga Sannyasins, 
other Sadhus come for bath riding on 
decorated horses, camels and different types 
of chariots with thrones, umbrellas and 
flags. Some come on palanquins, chairs 
etc. drawn by cars and trollies. In this 
bath-procession the predominance of chariots 
is more, and the entire congregation looks 
like the field of chariots in Kurukshetra 
war. With each of the decorated chariots 
there are two decorated monks fanning 
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the sitting head monk, and two kotwals 
with long silver rods, turbans and red 
scarfs. 

In all processions most of the 
Mahamandaleswaras and Mahants wear 
garland of mangold flowers, use ashes, 
and red sandal paste. Other monies are 
also decorated m various ways, inclu ding 
garland of marigold flowers Many carry 
their own flags and banners. Some ot 
them wear turbans and scarfs, and cany 
long silver rods or big Ians on shoulders. 
Some carry auspicious pots with holy 
w'atcr on their heads. Some move on 
reciting the Vedas and Sama-songs. Some 
go on dancing, and singing bhajans with 
music. Besides, there are band-parties 
with loud-speakers. 


MillicHis of virtuous people feel happy 
to have the holy darshana of this biggest 
congregation of monks in India. Some of 
the devotees serve them with cold drinking 
water, sharbat etc. Some devotees shower 
flowers, and again some of them become 
blessed touching the ground with forehead, 
and taking the dust of the road touched 
with the holy leet of sadhus. Some of 
them go to have darshana of their holy 
baths, and feel blessed after taking bath 
in that holy water. The monks also 
convey their blessings to the vast assembled 
crowd by raising their hands and throwing 
flowers on the crowd of devotees. Again 
and again the joyous shout, 'Bharat ka 
Santsamaj ki jai'. rend the skies, bringing 
a rare thrill in the minds oi millions 
assembled for the holy occasion 


THE ITNNliMBERED IMILLIONS IN MALNITIIUTION 

DR K AM ALA S JAVA RAO 


Culturally and historically an ancient 
country. India is, population-wise, a very 
young country. Foity percent of the six 
I'.undicd and odd million Indians are 
children under IS years of age. and nearly 
half of them are under 5 years ul age. This 
is a great human potential which, li deve¬ 
loped and exploited properly, can carry on 
its shoulders the stupendous task of nation- 
building. Realizing this Swami Vivekananda 
said: 'My faith is in the younger generation, 
the modem generation, out of them will 
come my workers.’^ His heart cried out, 
seeking a few hundred young men and 
women with vigour in the blood, strength 

!■ The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
anarula (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 19'’3) 
Vol S, p. 223. (Hcieaftcr referred to as 
Complete Works) 


in the nerves, iron muscles and nerves of 
stccF. Very few filled that expectation. 
Even today, eight decades after his 
sojourn on earth and four decades of 
political independence, the motherland is 
unable to fulfil her offering to fulfil the 
dream of her glorious son. 

Nearly forty percent of India’s popula¬ 
tion lives below the poverty line, unable 
to obtain the basic necessities of life. 
There is widespread malnutrition in the 
country. A good yardstick to measure the 
extent of malnutrition, is the nutritional 
status of children under five years of age. 
More than eighty percent of the under-five 
children suffer from different degrees of' 
malnutrition. 


a- Complete Works (1973) Vol. 3, p 278 
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Until about two decades ago, nutritionists 
thought that Indian diets were low in 
protein. It is now established beyond 
doubt that it is not so. A simple rice and 
dal (pulses) or roti and dal diet, can 
provide enough protein il taken in necessary 
amounts. What the people, be it children 
or adults, are lacking m. is iood energy. 
To put it simply, they need more food. 
It is bread that suffering millions of burnmg 
India cry out lor with parched throats^. 
There is, therefore, no need \o manuiacture 
exotic protein foods, or to cultivate crops 
like soya bean which arc alien to our soil. 
Give the children the simple loud which 
they arc used to—rice, wheat or any other 
cereal gram, with some dal, and if possible 
some milk, but in amounts needed to 
promote good giowlh and sustam good 
health, and a sizeable portion of the 
malnutrition problem will be solved. In 
the absence of adequate lood energy, 
whatever protein is present in the diet 
will also be burnt away by the body, like 
the proverbial tribal woman who uses 
sandalwood as lucl lor cooking** Similarly, 
in the absence ol adequate lood. vitamins 
and 'tomes' will also be wasted. Use ol 
pi oleins and vitamins in the ab.sence ol 
adequate lood. will only serve to till the 
pockets of multinational drug companies, 
and the coffers ol the developed nations. 

The country boasts, and rightly too. of 
its succcssiul green revolution. We feel 
happy about our lood reserves. Yet we 
have this paradox ol ‘the unnumbered 
millions whom we have allowed to starve in 
sight of plenty’•^ The poor have no 
money to purchase food. In spite of the 
white revolution, or Operation Food, as 


3. Complete Wotki, IWi) Vol 1. p. 20. 

I 

*• Complete M’orAv (1973) Vol. 3, p. 431. 


it is now called, a child in rural India 
hardly gets opportunity to taste milk, once 
It IS off Its mother’s breast. Why was this 
situation of starvation amidst plenty 
allowed to develop ? It is mostly due to 
misdirected economic policies, half hearted 
im plementation of welfare and development 
programmes, and lack of political foresight 
and will. Swami Vivekananda asked his 
disciple, Sharal Chandra ChakravarU. ‘A 
nation that cannot provide for its simple 
food and clothing, which always depends 
on others tor its subsistence—what is there 
lor It to vaunt about ?’•*. The principle of 
self-reliance and encouraging cottage 
industries is being given the go by. We 
neglect the admonition: ‘Remember that 
the nation lives in the cottage’’. There is 
an undue lascinalion tor importing 
sophisticated technology, Swamiji knew 
we arc a nation ot born slaves and chided. 
‘People ot foreign countries are turning 

out such golden results . 

and you, like asses ot burden, are only 
carrying their load. The result of such 
policies will be a further reduction in the 
purchasing power of the poor, and litttle 
likelihood of ameliorating malnutrition. 

Population growth and malnutrition: 

Many believe or are made to believe 
that people are malnourished because they 
have many children and large lamilies to 
support. This is at the most, a partial 
truth. It is wishful thinking that only 
reduction in population will automatically 
solve our nutrition problems. A reduction 
in population growth is no doubt necessary, 
for man does not live by bread alone. 
There will be demand for more water, more 
living space and more air—commodities 
which cannot be expanded. However, it is 

!»• Complete Worki (1973) Vol. 7. p. 145. 

7. Complete Works (1973) Vol. S. p. 29. 
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equally naive to believe that the maladies 
aftlictmg the nation can be solved merely 
by limiting the size of the families. The 
remarks that procreation is their only 
recreation or that they do not accept advice 
due to Ignorance and superstitions, is very 
uncharitable towards our ruial brothers and 
sisters. We need to understand the socio¬ 
economic and health factors operating in 
the rural areas. 

Consecjutnics of malnutrition: 

Malnutrition is one of the biggest rhifd 
killers. India has high iniant mortality 
and a very high death rale Jor under-five 
childien. About 40 percent of the total 
deaths in India are in the under-five age 
^roup, compared to a figure of 4 percent 
in the developed nations. The published 
rales arc averages lor the whole country, 
and Ihcrelore underestimate the rates for 
luial areas. With nearly 80 percent of the 
population living in the villages, the actual 
number ol childien dying belore they 
celebrate their sixth birthday, would be 
staggering. This is a colossal waste of 
piecious human resources. 

Through experience, people have come 
to realize not to put much trust in a 
child’s life till It IS 8 or 10 years old. 
Iherefoic, a woman conceives repeatedly 
to ensure the survival of atleast three 
children. Fot socio-eultural reasons the 
family wants atleast one male child. The 
mother, undernourished and weak even to 
begin with, suffers further deterioration 
m health. Added to this is the poor 
availability and m many places non¬ 
availability, of good health services. The 
mother therelore caimot successfully carry 
through all her pregnancies. As mentioned 
earlier, those babies that are born may die 
in the first year of life, or during their 
toddler stage. It is estimated that an 
average Indian woman goes through about 
eight pregnancies, to be left ultimately with 


3 or 4 Uving children. Moreover, in a 
family which lives on minimum subsistence, 
even a 10-12 year old child can add to the 
family income by going out to work. A 
slightly younger child will act as a surrogate- 
mother to his or her younger siUings. 
relieving the mother to go out to work. 

Malnouiished children are grossly 
underweight and short statured because^one 
of the most important pre-requisites for 
growth, namely, food is lacking. The 
children are also listless, apathetic, show 
no interest in their surroundings and lack 
power of concentration. The last may be. 
inter aha, an important reason for the 
high school drop-out rates, in the villages. 
Swamiji therefore put food before educa¬ 
tion, ’Man is first to be saved, he must be 
given food, education and spintuality’^. 

The functioning of almost all physio¬ 
logical systems in the body is adversely 
affected. The immune system, the defence 
agamst infectious diseases, also suffers. 
As a consequence, resistance to infectious 
diseases is poor in a malnourished child. 
The child suffers repeatedly from infections. 
Each attack of illness leads to further 
deterioration of the nutritional state. A 
disease which may pass off as a minor 
episode in a healthy, normal child, becomes 
a serious condition in a malnoun.shed child. 
Supenmposition of an infection on an 
already weak body sounds the death knell, 
and this is how a large number of young 
children die. 

The two most common diseases are 
diarrhoea and infections of the respiratory 
tract. Organisms causing diarrhoea are 
waterborne and most villages in India do 
not have safe and potable water. Swamiji’s 
statement that to the poor ’we have been 
giving ditch water to drink’s is literally 
true. 

Complete Works (1973) Vol. 6, p. 451. 

9- Complete Works (1973) Vol. 3, p. 431. 
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The only period when an Indian child 
leads a healthy and happy life, is during 
the first four to six months after its birth. 
A lean, listless mother carrying a chubby 
cheeked, bright eyed baby with a cherubic 
smile, is not an uncommon sight. This is 
made possible by the sacrifice the mother’s 
body makes, by providing adequate 
amounts of milk to the baby. Mother’s 
milk also has the property to resist infec¬ 
tions. ‘Of all feminme types in India, the 
mother is pre-eminent. The mother stands 
by her child through everything’i<>. But 
the mother’s health suffers badly. The 
repeated buiden of pregnancy, and nursing 
the child, made necessary by the high 
child mortality rate, in an undernourished 
woman, is one of the main reasons why. 
unlike in developed countries where women 
outnumber men, the reverse holds good in 
India. 

For the reasons mentioned above, 
under-five children, pregnant women and 
nursing mothers are refei red to in nutri¬ 
tional parlance as the vulnerable groups. 
This does not, however, mean that the 
older children and adult men are healthy 
and well-nourished. The undernourished 
child grows up into a short, underweight, 
young adult with weak muscles and poor 
vigour. ‘Freedom is the only condition of 
growth, take that off, the result is 
degeneration'''^, said Swami Vivekananda. 
A society which fails to provide the pre- 
requisities for free growth and development 
of Its children, can only be saddled with 
such men and women. The reason for the 
apparent laziness of Indian villagers—an 
oft-heard and an undeserving remark—can 
be understood only against this background. 

This was the dismal state of India which 
Swami Vivekananda saw during his 

1<>- Complete Works (1973) Vol 8, p 252. 

lil- Complete Works (1973) Vol 5, p 23. 


parivrajaka days. Nine decades later, the 
portrait is not very much different. The 
progress that independent India shows off, 
is confined to few select parts of urban 
India. But Swamiji warned, ‘A few 
thousand graduates do not make a nation, 
a tew rich men do not make a nation’^^. 

This situation can be improved only 
when we realize that whatever be the 
material progress we make, the human 
resources should be strengthened first. 
‘We want men, not money. It is man that 
makes everything, what can money do ?’,i3 
wrote Swami Vivekananda to Swami 
Akhandananda. Computers and colour 
televisions cannot keep a dying nation 
alive. India has to recognize its true 
mission, and rededicate herself to it, ‘each 
nation has a mission of its own ... 
and so long as that nation keeps to that 
ideal, that nation nothing can kill, but if 
that nation gives up its mission m life and 
goes after something cli«. its life becomes 
short, and it vanishcs'^^. In his first 
public lecture in the East, Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda categorically staled: ‘Political 
greatness or military power is never the 
mission of our race, it never was. and 
mark my words, it never will be''-’’. What 
then IS India's mission ? ‘The national 
ideals oi India are Renunciation and 
Service. Intensity her in those channels, 
and the rest will take care of itself’^^. 
Sacnfices are necessary to uphold our 
mission, ‘You nourish your body by eating. 
What good is there in doing that if you 
do not hold it as a sacrifice to the well¬ 
being of others ?’” In a country where 

12. Complete Works (1973) Vol. 8. p. 330. 

13. Complete Works (1973) Vol 6, p 406. 

M. Complete Works (1973) Vol. 2. p. 371. 

15. Complete Works (1973) Vol. 3, p. 108. 

le. Complete Works (1973) Vol 5, p 228 

17 - Complete Works (1973) Vol. 3, p. 446. 
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three-fourths of the population has neither 
money nor muscle to undertake this, the 
task has to be undertaken only by the 
privileged minority. Then only will India 
awake, when hundreds of large hearted 
men and women, giving up all desires of 
enjoying the luxuries of life, will long and 
exert themselves to their utmost for the 
well-being of the millions of their country¬ 
men who are gradually sinking lower and 
lower in the vortex of destitution and 


ignorance’, said Swamiji^. Such were 
the leaders who won for India its political 
freedom, and such need to be those who 
will win for the country its economic 
freedom. It is as much a necessity for the 
rich, as it is for the poor. For. no 
minority however rich and powerful, can 
hope to live forever at the expense of the 
impoverished masses—’No man is an island 
in Itself, but a part of the main*. 

18- Complete (1973) Vol. 5. p. 127 


A SACRED PL.VCE OF PILGRIMAGE 

SWAM I DHIRESHANANDA 


Bhagawan Sii Ramakrishna Deva said, 
‘Know for certain that God is manifest in 
the place where many devotees perform 
austerities, japa, meditation and earnest 
prayers for years, with the noble intention 
to have the vision of the Lord, Divine 
thoughts get crystallized there, as it were, 
out of their devotion. Therefore it is quite 
natural that in these places the devotees 
easily become absorbed in meditation on 
God and enjoy His vision’ 

Countless devotees, saints and realized 
souls, from time immemorial, have visited 
these holy places intending to see God. 
They renounced all their worldly desires, 
and came to these holy places to pray with 
all earnestness to the Lord. As a result. 
.God, though He exists equally at all places, 
is particularly manifest at these holy places 
of pilgrimage. (Dakshineswar Kali temple, 
for instance, is such a place, although there 
are numerous Kali temples in the country.) 

Temples remind us of God and diviie 
inspiration grows within For those who 
have devotion already, visits to holy places 
increase that devotion in them. But those 


who are unfortunately devoid of devotion, 
how much can they attain there ? The 
place where the devotees discourse on Him 
is chaiged with divinity. The Lord’s 
presence can be palpably felt there, and all 
the places of pilgrimage congregate, as it 
were, in such places. 

Visiting holy places and service to the 
Lord constitute an important aspect of 
spiritual practice. This is a means to calm 
down the turbulent mind. In his life of 
Sri Chaitanya Deva, Murari Gupta writes. 
‘So long as the turbulent mind does not 
become tranquil and pure, the spiritual 
aspirant should go on visiting holy places. 
Just as a traveller takes shelter in a 
favourable place, similary a spiritual aspirant 
after his mind becomes calm, being freed 
from all the impurities, will go to Puri 
Dham or to any such holy place, and 
spend his days in meditation and reflections 
on God. 

In the beginning the aspirant goes to 
various places of pilgrimages, and later 
settles down at a place, and becomes 
engrossed in meditation. Bhagavan Sri 
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Ramakrishna Deva spoke about bahudttk 
and kuiwhak monks. Some monks visit 
many places and drink water there. The 
Master referred to them as bahudak. And 
some after visiting many holy places, 
attain peace of mind, and build up a 
cottage and meditate there. They are 
referred to as a kutichak. The results of 
a pilgrimage can be directly felt. It is seen 
that many people struck by miseries, have 
attained peace after visiting holy places. 
In a place of pilgrimage seekers of truth 
assemble around the saints and sages in 
order to satisfy their queries, and there 
they worship the various gods and goddesses 
with devotion. Such a place must also be 
beautified with lakes and rivei^. Monks 
assemble at such holy places ; one can 
enjoy Iheir holy company. 

By their very nature monks do good to 
others. Even the blind walk along the 
right track on hearing from others. Seekers 
of Truth also find the clue to the right 
path on listening to the advices of the 
realized souls. A Saint shows the right 
path to God realization The scriptures 
said, uttis'fhatu jagrata prdpya varan 
nibodhata that is, one must go and 
prostrate before the realized souls and 
with their guidance realize the Supreme 
Truth. The scriptures did not ask us only 
to 'know', but emphasized that we must 
‘realize’, that is, listen attentively to the 
teacher, and stand on firm convictions 
about the Supreme Truth, beyond any 
doubt, with the help of systematic 
reasoning. Realization of Self is the only 
goal in a man’s life. Because only Self- 
knowledge can totally uproot all worldly 
attachments. 

A question may arise as to how to 
distinguish between the wise and the 
unwise It is said that a son of unknown 
parentage does not bear any mack on his 
forehead, nor does the palm of a man of 
noble birth show a lotus mark, but the 


words flowing out of their mouths disclose 
their family badcground. It is the same 
in case of the wise and the unwise. Words 
of a wise man give peace to the mind, his 
company gives joy, and God reflects in his 
heart without any special efforts. Even 
the simple desires of a wise man are free 
from all attachments. It is well known 
that the company of fools produces just 
the opposite results. A Hindi proverb 
goes, ‘when a wise man seeking liberation 
from bondage meets others of his nature, 
he spends his time on discussions of 
spiritual matters only. But fools always 
quarrel among themselves and break up in 
broils after inflicting kicks and blows to 
one another.’ 

It is necessary to change our attitude to 
life. There is no need to wait for the 
dissolution of this world full of miseries. 
The good. bad. the ugly, and the outward 
love-hate relations will eternally continue 
in the same fashion in this world. But an 
aspirant for liberation should ignore them, 
and pay all attention to his inner self. If 
one wishes to travel to a remote place, he 
cannot physically move by a railway coach 
from one place to the other, but he has to 
reach his destination. Similarly. Vedanta 
teaches us to look inward, and turn away 
from the outward life. You may live in 
the family but don’t belong to the family; 
never forget your real Self. Never wander 
around here and there, after knowing that 
the pleasures and noiseries in this world 
are illusory. They do not exist in the real 
Self. We simply attribute them to our¬ 
selves by illu-sion. This is the teaching of 
Vedanta. 

Human beings have three duties. Only 
three things are to be thought about in 
this fleeting phenomenal world—^holy 
company, devotion to God and taking dip 
in the Ganga and other holy rivers. This 
is the first step to God-reahzation. And 
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these ue the primary duties to be performed 
in a holy place. 

There are two types of fulgrimages: the 
statioiiary and the moving. The saints and 
the realized souls represent moving 
pilgrim centres because they always hold 
in their hearts Lord Vishnu. Their presence 
inavariably adds holiness even to the holy 
places. Company of such noble souls is 
greatly beneficial to the seekers of liberation 
from bondage. The stationary pilgrim 
centres such as Varanasi. Vrindaban etc 
emanate a spiritual wave at certain times 
of the day. This is felt by the devotees at 
a particular rime of the day and night 
in a particular place, and this becomes 
very helpful to their meditation. Swami 
Brahmananda (Raja Maharaj) used to say, 
*At Varanasi, the spiiitual wave becomes 
more powerful from 3’0 clock in the 
morning. The same spiritual vibration 
blows around the same time at Belur Math 
and at Bhubaneswar Math. At Puri it 
blows in the evening. These hours are 
very helpful for meditation and japa. Even 
the departed souls live in subtte bodies 
at the.se holy places. This'is known as 
faithfulness to the holy abode of God. 
During these auspicious hours even these 
departed souls also become helpful to the 
devotees in their meditetion Revered 
Raja Maharaj himself hi'd this experience 
at the time of his pcfforming austerities 
at Vrindaban. and recorded it. Similar 
visions and experiences he h:id at Varanasi. 

What are the duties to be performed at a 
holy place ? In this connection Sri 
Ramakrishna Deva said, 'Prostrations with 
devotion, japa, that is, repeating God's 
name, takin g* the water in which the feet 
of the venerable deity have been washed, 
chanting aloud various stotras, hymns, 
offiering alms to the poor and the nrody— 
riiese should be performed. While on a 
pilgrimage, a bound soul spends all his 
tiflM in chfiying'' end looking after the 


small bundles of his wife. He remahiB 
busy in rolling his sem on the temple 
courtyard and making him drink the water 
in which the feet of the veneralde deity 
have been washed. As a result he does not 
find any time to sit quietly and meditate 
on God.’ Sri M, the recorder of the Gospd 
of Sri Ramakrishna used to perform a lot 
of japa and meditation. He used to s1k>w 
as much devotion to the prasada that is, 
remnant of the offerings to God. as to the 
Lord Himself. Being fully immersed in 
devotion, he would take a tiny part of tlte 
prasada after touching it to his forehead. 
He would go to the Howrah railway 
station and beg from the traveUers 
returning from Puri, the atke prasada 
(the dried rice offered to the L(»d 
Jagannath). He would take only a very 
little part of it with respect and devotion, 
lest he should be greedy for prasada. He 
used to say. ‘a divine communion takes 
place between the devotee and the particular 
deity on seeing, touching and taking His 
prasada.’ Therefore, one should take a 
very small quantity of prasada with utmost 
devotion and respect. In course of a 
conversation Holy Mother once said at 
Jayarambati, ‘Oh yes. 1 krow the measure 
of devotion of the devotees. They lot^ 
upon the Master only jn die photoframe, 
eat the delicious food offerings after 
nominally showing these to Him. Had the 
Master taken the offerings himself. I know 
who would offer how much! They fixed 
up compulsory contributions to meet the 
expenses during the Mastar*s Illness at 
Co sipore. One devotee fled away for fea- 
of regular contribution.’ 

The Master used to say, water from the 
Ganga, dust from the holy land of 
Vrindaban, and Mahaprasada (ake) of the 
Lord Sri Jagannath Deva represent Brahman 
Itself. One can attain devotion in life on 
taking them regularly. What wonderful 
devotion the Master and his disciples had 
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towards the Ganga. Raja Maharaj would 
mentioa of five attributes of the Gauga 
water, before drinking it. It destroys all 
sins, it generates devotion to the Ista, it 
satisfies all desiresk it bestows freedom, 
and it purifies the fallen and die down¬ 
trodden. At various times, during an 
echpse, he would ask someone to dip his 
rosary in the Ganga. 

The Master used to say, 'One should 
go on reminiscing after returning from a 
pilgrimage. As the cows ^1 up their 
stomachs slowly by calmg stiaw, grass etc. 
and then go on chewing the cud, similarly 
a pilgrim should contemplate, meditate, 
and leflect on each spot in a holy place. 
That would render more Idsliiig results. 
Whenever Sri M. would visit miy place, 
he would observe most minutely each and 
every temple and all articles connected 
with it. The planls and creepers, even the 
dust from a holy place would appear t 
be illumined to iiim. With full mental 
absorption he would prostrate before the 
high and the low, even before the birds and 
the bea.sts, and embrace the plants and the 
creepers of a pilgrimage with love and 
alFcction. This is the right pilgrimage. 

Those IS ho visit holy places without 
the aforesaid attitude, that is, those who 
fail to observe'the manifestation of God in 
everything in and around holy places, 
simply waste their time and energy. A 
pilgrimage docs not imprint any long- 
lasting influence on them. Like the present 
day travellers they simply end up in moving 
around With camera, and being pushed and 
pulled by the : crowd. They can only tell 
stories. There is a fine description about 
this kind of pilgrims in the Shmkara 
Diiivijaya: 

‘Here is a holy place, there is another; 
yet quite far away there is located another 
place. I have visited all of them, but you 
have not. The pilgrimage that you huave 
undertaken would give you little results. 


but the holy places 1 have visited would 
give me infinite results’—those who rush 
from one holy place to another with 
such an attitude, are unwise and suffer 
from illusion, They are not true pilgrims, 
as they do not possess the right attitude 
of a pilgrim. They can never enjoy the 
essence of a holy pilgrimage. A dip in an 
assemblage of all-renouncing saints and 
holy place destroys sins. But it is the 
monks in a holy place, that really makes 
the place holy. The devotees there learn 
dispassion and worship God. That makes 
u pilgrimage successful. Those who know 
this, know the truth of pilgrimage. 

Extraordinary eagerness to visit many 
holy places is also harmful. That js a type 
of eccentricit>. b.i Uu.iiikrishna Deva 
said: ‘If you can attain devotion right 
here, where is the need to go on a 
pilgrimage ? 1 went to Varanasi and 

noticed the same trees, the same tamarind 
leaves. The mango trees, the tamarind trees, 
the bamboo bushes are the same there as 
they are here.’ 

Service to Guru and worshipping God 
comprise the main aspects of meditation. 
Achaiya Shankara warned his disciple 
Padmapada when the latter wanted to go 
0.1 pilgrimage: {S/iankara Digvijaya (14.2). 
‘Living in the company of the Guru s. 
in truth, living in a holy place, and water 
in which the ieet of the Guru have been 
washed rcpre.'.ents the right holy place. To 
realize the inner Self with the help of the 
instructions received from the Guru and 
the vision of the same Self in everything 
-and everywhere is the broad road to 
spiritual life. It is the duty of a disciide 
to serve his Guru and to live in his htdy 
company and not to go away from him. 
Reflection on the Self is disturbed by the 
weariness and drowsiness due to much 
travelling. A traveller on a pilgrimage who 
remains continually busy and worritd in 
search of food and drin^g water, a right 
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trekking route, a contfortaUe resting place, 
becomes disturbed and does not fin< l peace 
in his mind. Moreover, he feels absolutely 
helpless if he is attacked with fever and 
diarrhoea. The pilgrim then can neither 
move forward nor get any opportunities to 
stay back there. Even his fellow-pilgrims 
leave him behind. Early morning bath, 
worship, cleanliness etc. which are essential 
for meditation cannot be performed, neither 
can he get any help from his friends. The 
hungry traveller does not even get the bare 
minimum food.’ 

In this manner Acharya Shankara described 
specifically about the endless di£Sculties of 
pilgrimage and also clearly emphasized 
what is really n^ant by staying at a holy 
place. It is said that Padmapada ignored 
his Guru’s warnings and went on pilgrimage. 
But he returned to his Guru after a long 
time, after experiencing a lot of sufferings, 
both physical and mental. On his return he 
expressed his regret, and asked fu 
forgiveness from his Guru for bis own 
ignorance. 

So, after visiting some holy places, 
meditatmg on them, and practising spiritual 
disciplines with a steadfast mind, are the 
means to get the right sort of result of a 
pilgrimage. 

Swami Madhavananda. an erudite scholar 
and an all-renouncing ascetic who recently 
entered into Mahasamadhi, once told a 
nice story at Hardwar: 

T was then spending my days in 
meditation, building a small cottage in a 


lonely place in Mathura, and living on 
begging for my food. One day there was 
a heavy crowd at Vishram Glmt on the 
bank of the river Yamuna, on account of 
a special festival. An evening vesper 
(aratrika) service to Sri Sri Yamuna Devi, 
during this special festival, was going on 
there. It was very much attractive. 
Hundreds of men and women assembled 
at the narrow ghat. Everybody wanted to 
go near the river, and watch the aratrika. 
The usual pushing and pulling in the 
crowd was going on. I also wanted to see 
the aratrika and got trapped in the jostling 
crowd. An old villager saw my predicament. 
He suddenly came near me. and pulled 
me out of the crowd, saying, ‘Please come 
this way, holy Sir*. He touched my feet 
and said: ‘Maharaj, we are householders, 
we cannot meditate or worship. We have 
to face conflicts all the time in our homes. 
We have oime here also to be pushed 
around. Holy Sir. you have renounced 
your home and family, and have become 
a monk. Why have you come here to be 
pushed by others ? Please return to your 
cottage and engross yourself in meditation.’ 
Madhavanandaji added further. ‘Listening 
to the old man, 1 realized the truth of his 
remarks, and at once returned to my 
cottage and began meditation. At times 
how effective advices like this flow from the 
lips of ordinary men’. Dp pot these word 
uttered by an illiterate inmate of Vrindaban. 
and so beautifully narrated by Madhavan¬ 
andaji. echo the sayings of the Master, 
Sri Sri Ramakrishna Deva ? 



“SATYAKAMA-SATYA-SAMPRADAYA” 

‘Truth—^The Aspiration and the Tradition* 

(A Play in four scenes depicting some vital aspects of the Eternal 
Religion and Educational Culture of India.) 

SWAMI SASTRANANDA 
Author's Note 

[The Play ‘Satyakama-Satya-sampradaya’ or ‘Truth—the Aspiration and the 
Tradition,* is an attempt to present in an attractive form some of the abstruse 
but glorious and vital truths gifted to humanity by the ‘Upanishads*. the core-books 
of Vedantic philosophy—something which Swami Vivekananda would like to be 
done. The basic material of the play is from the celebrated chapters of a most 
ancient Upanishad. ‘The Chandogya*; only the interweaving interpretation and 
dramatization are the work of the author. Even that has been done m the frame¬ 
work of our ancient religious, and educational culture, and their life-giving ideals, 
which have been revealed to us by great luminaries, from Vedic Rishis to their 
modem counterparts, Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda. The ideas and 
ideals thus sought to be conveyed to, through this play are: truth and chastity, 
reverence for the teacher, mother and mother Nature, real education which is 
imparted only when the worthy teacher and the worthy disciple come together, 
faith in Truth, in the Guru and in oneself—and in and through all this the glory 
of the human soul, the Atman, whose real nature is Divme, 'essoatiaUy- the same 
Divine which is the ground and goal of all creation. 

The basic purpose of the play is to bring the deep truths of the Upanishads 
and their remarkable significance to a wider circle of people who are either not 
acquainted with them, or who have not got a chance to study them, and yet are 
prone to noble ideas and ideals, receptive to and enthusiastic about than, though 
apparently they may be untutored or ‘lay people* However, it is not a ‘popular’ 
play, with a ‘mass-appeal*. Tn fact, it is a serious play, at time even ‘didactic*, with 
not much scope for action which conduces to ‘popularity*. Again, it is a play 
primarily meant to be ‘read* and enacted in the mind of the reader. But it can 
also be successfully presented on stage, by intelligent and motivated groups, who 
are not too eager to entertain the audience, but keen to communicate the precious 
ideas and the theme. 

For staging the play, the minimal equipment needed is very simple: Three 
curtains—(1) the front; (2) the middle and (31 the rear one. Curtains (2) and (3) 
may be of olive green and dark bottle shades. On the rear curtain, motif pieces— 
appropriate cut-outs, paintings or just outline sketches (bold, in golden colour) 
may be provided: an Om with radiating rays at the top centre, a lively reddish 
orange hued lively altar fire at bottom centre, one half of a large tree with 
spreading leafy branches extending to the centre of the stage at the extreme right 
and the firont half, a white bull with large, intent, shining eyes at the extreme 1^. 
It would be preferable if the ‘bull* piece can come in only at the appropriate time 
and context and then be withdrawn. Between curtains (2) and an elevated 
platform (Stage II), may be provided some 35-40 cm. higher than Stage I. Organizers 
can also provide more elaborate and attractive settings, and stage-effects. 

Those who are keen on staging the play may contact the author for more 
consultations. A Kannada version of the play also will be available for those who 
prefor ffiat language. 
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A few words particidarly to the reader of this play: The Vedic culhire and 
wi^om, as coming down to us through the Vedas and Upanishads, is something 
which have been understood or appreciated by us, at best only very partially. Its 
real depth and dimension can be realized only by kindred spirits. It is salutary 
to remember that there are many dimensions of truth and life which are still 
unintelligible to us, which we should neitho- dismiss as childish fhbles, or 
misinterpret with our sullied minds and poor understanding. It is necessary to 
remember that in the world of Nature they lived, and with the qualities of intense 
and contemplative minds, they lived a life of reverent co-existence and communion 
with Nature—earth and sky. sun and moon, stars and fire, mountains and 
waters, plants and trees, birds and animals. Behind and beyond the apparent 
and visible world phenomena and its beings, they also seem to have sensed, felt, 
seen and communed with some corresponding and eventually transcmding levels 
of Consciousness, which charged their life and words with meaning, purpose, 
strength, light and joy. Thus, in the play, when we see a Satyakama or Upakosala 
conversing with fire, bull or bird, it is not to be taken as a childish prattle or 
some outpourings of naive or unsettled minds which we may conveniently ignore. 
It is really a holy communion with the living, luminous, conscious, adorable Entity 
behind nature, the Divine, who deserves and demands our most reverent and 
receptive attention. Those who approach Vedic and Upanishadic lore with such 
an attitude will find it more than amply rewarding.] 


The Cast: 


Haridrumata Gautama 
(Acharya) 


A celebrated Teacher and sage of Age: About 70 years 
Vedic times 


Satyakama Jabala 
(Student) 


Haridrumata*s disciple 


As Boy: 12 years 
Aw Youth: 17 years 


Bhargava 


Satyakama’s boyhood companion 


Age: About 12 years 


SeUyakama Jabala 
(Acharya) 


Another celebrated Tmicher and Age: 40-45 years 
sage of Vedic times 


Upakosala Kamalayam Satyakama’s disciple Age: About 20 years 

Samasrava : Assistant Teacher in the school Age: About 30 years 

(Gurukula) of Satyakama 


Scene 1 

[Background Chant]: 

Om Purnamadcdi purnamidam pumat pumamudacyate pumcaya 
pumamadaya purnamevavasisyate Om Pumam... Puman... 
Purnam 


[Curtain I (front) parts revealing the outer 
precincts of Acharya Satyakama's Gurukula 
(residential Vedic idiool), a silent wooded area. 
Enter Upakosala with a cast-down countenance.] 

Vpakostda: (Soliloquy—in a raised 
voice) Puma, Puma—Full! Full! Yes, All 


is ‘full* and ‘complete’ except tlds one 
unfortunate Upakosala—excq>t his sorrow- 
and-distress-laden heart... All is full! Oets 
out a deep, long sigh.... Ha..a..a Ha.jujil) 
Even though he has taken complete abdter 
at tile feet of the celebrated Acharya 
Satyakama, reputed to be a perfected sa^ 
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and gieat teacher, ^et incomplete, unfilled, 
remains this Upakosala.... Oh. hapless 
Upakosala!... 

[Unknown to Upakosala, behind him has 
entered Samasrava. the assistant teacher at the 
Gurukula He stands at a little distance away 
listening to his sighing words and then approa¬ 
ching him, speaks]. 

Samasrava: Upakosala! What is this? 
Why such words ? Why. and how. are 
you unfortunate? 

Upakosala: Of course unfortunate! What 
else ? How many years have rolled by 
since I have entered this Gurukula! All 
the items of. duties and service prescribed 
for the life of a brahmacharin have been 
faithfully discharged. All the required 
studies—even as the Acharya himself has 
directed have been duly completed. Service 
to the Guru, service to the Guru’s wife, 
and service to the sacred fires—all have 
been carried out flawlessly. Yet... the grace 
of the Guru has not descended on this 
Upakosala. What else am 1 if not 
unfortunate ? 

Samasrava: Why do you speak in this 
strain. Upakosala ? How agitated you are! 

I know myself how beloved a student you 
are of the Acharya—faiowl 

Upakosala: But it is not at all clear to 
me how I am such a beloved disciple! All 
the students who came and joined with me 
have completed their studies, been blessed 
with the ‘Upadesha’—the final teaching, have 
received graduation and left for their own 
homes. Why only those who came with 
me ? Even many more, who joined later 
on. also have graduated and gone back— 
fortunate souls! But... this Upakosala has 
stayed on here even as a pillar of stone, 
permanent and immovable! How many 
students—seniors, contemporaries and 
even juniors—^have come and gone during 


this long stay of mine here. It is difficult 
even to keep track of all thdr names! 

What kind of special distinction has 
been bestowed on Upakosala! AH of thmn 
came, they joined, they learnt, they 
completed the studies and left. But I. 
only 1. just came here and joined—that is 
all. I am still learning—even now. 
(Excited) Is there never an end to this 
learning! 

All the others became proficient, perfected 
and fulfilled—but I am left here eternally 
imperfect, unworthy and unfulfilled.... 
‘Unfortunate’ indeed! No other word for it. 

What should T say... ? Whether it is 
my head that is just a lump of clay or 
whether it is the Guru's heart which is 
stony-hard .. ? 

To the best of my knowledge, I have 
never shirked in my duties. All the work— 
whether it concerns the gurukula mainte¬ 
nance, or the service of the Guru, I have 
carried out with full faith and devotion. 
And as for the duty specially laid on me 
by the guru, viz., tending the sacred fires, 
that I have been discharging with special 
care. Still, with all this . I didn’t know 
why he is so very indifferent to me! 

Even Agni, the god of Fire has not been 
gracious unto me... How adverse my fate! 
What shall 1 say...except...that., unfortunate 
indeed am I! 

Samasrava: It does not befit you to be 
so much cast down, to be so much sorro¬ 
wing, Upakosala! We all know how 
much faithful, devoted and dedicated to 
service you are. As to that, the revered 
wife of the Gum herself has interceded on 
your behalf and spoken to the Acharya... I 
know that. 

Upakosala: (With a mixture of hurt 
pride, half-doubt and curiosity) Can you 
kindly make clear to me what exactly you 
know ? 


(To be coa^nued^ 



Reviews and notices 


FIRST MEETINGS WITH SRI RAMA- 
KRISHNA; By Swami Prabhananua. Published 
by Sri Ramakrishna Math, 16 Ramaknshna 
Math Road, Mylaporc, Madras 600 004. 1987. 
Pp. IV + 413. Rs. 23. 

Here is a significant addition to the Rama¬ 
krishna literature. The book under review is 
the fruit of an accumulated labour of nearly one 
whole decade. From library to library, form 
door to door, the author Swami Prabhananda 
went, inspired by a rare passion, to collect 
heretofore unknown materials about how the 
compassion and the incarnation power of 
Ramaknshna came down on parching h»rt8, 
soothed, and transfigured men and women 
thirsting for God's love. 

Magdalene and Paul reveal Christ as a 
sauour more than Matthew or Mark. The 
latter arc the lortunatc ones who came to the 
Lord early in life, while the former ones came 
after labyrinthine processes of karma and its 
consequential sufferings. They received the 
grace and love of the Lord at a time when they 
stood in total spiritual blindness This book 
contains some touching accounts of these lost 
sheep for whom the Lord Himself comes again 
and again to this wilderness of life. 

Manmohan Mitra, the rich educated young 
man was unearthing in the burial M dead nigti 
the just buried body ol his seven month old 
daughter in order to get her bade to life. The 
sceptic dramatist Girish was tormenting both in 
the inner and cutci lile for a Guru to lift him 
up from the moiass oi a debauch life. Shivanalh, 
after being forced to reject his pisre-souled fir*' 
wife and many again, was burning with a 
repentance and a wounded conscience. Yogindia 
Mohini, the rich young wife of a rich zamindai 
was nut on the streets to be free from the 
unbearable tortures of her drunkard husband. 
Golap Sundari was burning in bereavement 
after the death of her only princess like young 
daughter. M. was out one night to put an end 
< In his life beset with domestic problems too 
.much intricate and unbearable for his sensitive 
soul. 

To these lives who were crawling for survival 
amidst the dark night of the soul, Ramakrishna 
came with the tempestuous tide of God’s love 
and God’s grace tranrilgnring cadi by thr 
irresistible power of a pure, and all-engnlflng 
love. 

Forty such" bves have been portrayed, 
especially the momoiti of thdr first meetings 


with Ramaknshna, the blessed moments of 
theophany—Revelation of God to man. 

Some much less-known or virtually unknown 
facts unearthed by the author, br^htens up the 
firmament of the Divine play of Sri Ramakrishna. 
We have read of Adhar Sen or Pratap Chandra 
Hazra. But how many of us know that Adhar 
was a brilliant scholar of the Presidency College 
who was awarded the rare Duff scholarship for 
English and who was already known as a poet, 
even before he met the Master ? (p. 291). How 
many of us know that the cantankerous Hazra 
was blessed with the direct virion of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna before his doith I His face was suddenly 
lit up and he said, ‘WelcomeI Most Welcome! 
Here comes Thakur! After such a long time 
Thakur has kindly remembered me I’ (p. 122). 
How many of us know that one Mr Williams, 
a Christian from north-western India came to 
meet Sri Ramaknshna ? This meeting broadened 
and deepened his ideas on Christ to sudi a 
degree, that in later years he used to salute the 
Siddhcswaii Kali ot Thantania m Calcutta. 
Asked about this queer behaviour be used to 
answer. ‘1 saw Christ in the image. Obviously 
1 do not hold my old views. Sri Ramakrishna 
crushed my prejudice and has given me a new 
vision, as it were.' (p. 169). 

Heretofore unknown incidents and conversa- 
tioiiis have been added to the lives of those 
devotees of Ramakrishna of whom we have 
read m bare outlines in the already existing 
books. A storehouse of rare documents, 
personal reminiscences, exact dates and yeais 
tcgarding different incidents, this book reveals 
and illumines new dimensions m the hfe of the 
saviour-God Ramakrishna. Already many 
thinkers and authors arc drawing heavily from 
the plethora of information gathered in these 
pages. Many more will have to do the same. 
Readers feel themselves nearer to Ramakrishna 
the saviour, the compassionate God of all. 
especially for common man and woman chained 
in the mire of worldly sufferings. The book 
obviously need to be translated in different 
languages so that common man and woman may 
feel more drawn towards their God—Ramakrishna, 
and adore Him with all their heart and life. 

Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras deserves our 
gratitude for a timely publication of this book 
when thoughts on Ramakrishna are agrin on the 
surface of human consciousness during the 
master’s 150th Birth Anniversary. 

SJ. 
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‘He who knows the Supreme attains the highest.'—^Tait. Upa 11.1.1 
Vol. 11, No. 2 MADRAS. AUGUST 1897 Published Monthly 

LIFE OF SAINT VAYILAR 

Religions- have their seasons as well as years have, and as in the spring time when 
the whole vegetable world rejoices, flowcis shoot toith, not merely Irom trees and 
plants but even from the shrubs on the way side and fences in the garden, so in the 
great Sivite revival of Southern India in the days of the last of the Pandyans, thca'e 
arose saints in multitudes 'from every nook and corner of the Tamil land and not 
merely the high and cultured classes of the community, but even the lowest castes 
succeeded in bringing forth Bhaktas like Nanda, whose names a greatful poslenty 
remembers with reverence and love Saint Vayilar, whose life is our present theme, 
was one of the children of this great revival, and though he was not of the lower 
castes, he was not of the first three. He belonged to an agiicultural class, known as 
the Velala, and was born in Mylapore, the native place of this journal. His liie was 
eventless, except for the one occupation which, though it might appear dull to some, 
engaged him both day and night. It was the worship of God. 

His way of worshipping was, however, peculiar. He did not find much pleasure 
in going to the local temple, for, the worship there did not come up to his ideal; 
therefore he built a very grand temple of his own, the giandest perhaps ever known, 
with numberless towers, all of gold, high and spacious halls provided with walls of 
silver and pillars ot gold and decorated with the costliest diamonds and rubies. The 
whole temple was built on a beautiful plan with five square walls, one after another, 
made of different metals, the outermost being ot iron and the innermost of gold. It 
was lit up not with ordinary lamps but with big diamonds as blight as the sun and 
of the size of mangoes. Numberless mirrors disposed in an artistic fashion set forth 
the beauty of the temple in tenfold richness. Tn the centre of the temple was 
the ianctum sancUtrum which nvallcd the Kailas (abode ol Siva) in grandeur, and 
contained a beautiful Lingam the image ot God, adorned with the costliest jewels and 
the most fragrant flowers On each side of the image stocnl a Kalpa tree whose flowen 
spread their divine fragiance all through the temple. It was a very grand temple, and 
my tongue does poor justice to its unrivalled beauty and splendour. 

Here it may be asked, ‘How did he afford the money for building so magnificent 
a temple, and wheie did he build it?' The answer is. he did not build it with money 
but with his lively imagination which, of course, cost him nothing except the rarest 
ot things, viz , love to God and the splendid temple was ail in his mind He would 

constantly live with the God of that temple, make Puja to it day and night, and forget 

even meals and sleep in that occupation He would seldom talk to anybody, for he 
was too busy, and he would go on making his Pu)a without caring whether it ramed 
or thundered, whether it was night or day till he forgot even the temple and God, 
and himself alone remained. In course of time, the image also disappeared, and his 
own soul became God. Says his biographer: “His mind was his temple, wisdom the 

lamp that shone in it. bliss the water which he poured over his God and love the 

offering he made to that Deity." Tradition adds that the glory of bis mlent worship 
gradually became known to the world, and when he died he was eanontsed on earffi, 
and in Heaven he became one with God 

Such is the glory of mental worship Ah, how cheap is Heaven and yet how 
dw? Recluse. 
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RAMAKRISHNA MISSION CALCUTTA STUDENTS' HOME, 

Belgharia, Calcutta—700 056 

HINDUISM AT A GLANCE—Rs. 20.00 

By Swam! Nirvedananda 

( Foreword by Sri S. Radhakrishnan, Ex-Presddent of India ) 

Some opinions : 

The Viswabharati Quarteriy, Santiniketan : 

It will be particularly helpful to foreigners in understanding the true significance 
of an age-old culture. 

The Caicutta Review ; Hinduism is, aftw all, a unity in difference, under it 
combine many creeds, doctrines and spiritual disciplines. The author shows ail this 
with consummate skill. 

The Hindu, Madras : He (the author) shows clearly how, in spite of the many 
changes that have come over Hinduism in the course of its long history it has preserved 
its distinctive feature. 

Sri S. Radhakrishnan : In this small book which is directed not to the specialist, 
although based on specialized knowledge, but to the general educated reader, the 
author gives us a clear and precise account of the fundamental categories of Hindu 
thought. He has the gift of imparting information as if he were acquiring it. To my 
mind this book is an excellent introduction to the study of Hindu religion. 


By the 

Religion & Modem Doubts 

Hs. 15.00 

The author aims at showing that religion 
and Science are not opposed to each 
other but they are complementary acti¬ 
vities of spirit. 

Hindu Dharma (Bengali) 

Rs. 17.00 


same author: 

Bharat Kalyan (Bengali) 

Rs. 7.00 

Our Education Rs. 15.00 

Recognised by the 

'UNESCO' Education Abstracts as a 
thoughtful treatise, and highly spoken 
of by Indian educationists. 


To be had from: 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION CALCUTTA STUDENTS’ HOME, Balgharia, 
Calcutta—700 056 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA, 5, Dehi Entally Road, Calcutta—700 014 
UDBODHAN OFFICE. Udbodhan Une, Calcutta-700 003 
SARADAPITHA SHOW ROOM, Belur Math, Howrah—711202 
RAMAKRISHNA MATH, Mylapore Madras-60d004 
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Our New Putneations : 


A BRIDGE TO ETERNITY 

Sri Ramakrishna and His Monastic Order 


An anthology consisting of articles published in PrabudeOia Bharata over past 90 
years* in commemoration of the 150th Birth Anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna and the 
Centenary of the Ramakrishna Order. 


Pp. XXlI+538 with 32 illustrations. 


Rs. 50/- 


VEDANTA: VOICE OF FREEDOM 


Swami Vivekananda 


A compilation of Swamiji’s own words on the subject from The Complete Works of 
Swami Vivekananda. 


Pp. 328 


Edited and with an Introduction by 
Swami Chetanananda 
Foreword by Christopher Isherwood 
Preface by Huston Smith 

SHVETA8HVATARA UPANISHAD 

with the translation of Shankaracharya’s Commentary 

hy 

Swami Gambhirananda 


Ra. 27/- 


Pp. XVI+213 


Rs. 12/- 


TALE8 FROM VIVEKANANDA 

Retold by 

Swami Ishatmananda 

Five selected stories told by Swami Vivekananda fully illustrated in four colours 
for children. Rs. 7/- 

ADVAITA ASHKAMA 

S Delu Entally Road* Calcutta-700 014 
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SANSKRIT WORKS WITH 

By Swami Madhavananda 

BRIHADARANYAKA UPANISHAD 
{vdth Shankarefa Ctmimentmy) 

Deluxe : SO.OQ 
Ordinary : 3S.0Q 

MINOR UPANISHAOS 

CPBiunahamsa, Atma. Amritabiiidii. 
Tejahmdn, Sam. Brahma. 

Aruneyi. and Kaivalya) 4^ 

VIYEKACHUDAMANl OF 

SRI SHANKARACHARYA ISO 

VAIRAOYA-SATAKAM 3.2S 

BHASA-PARIGCHBDA WITH 

SlDDHANTA-MUKTAVALl 20.00 

By Sweum Vireshwaranande 

BRAHMA-SUTRAS 

ACCORDING TO SRI Cloth: 35.00 

BHASHYA Ump : 27.00 

BRAHMA-SUTRAS 

ACCORDING TO SHANKARA 

BHASHYA Cloth: 30.00 

Ump: 25.00 

By Swami GambhU-ananda 

EIGHT UPANISHADS 

(with Shankaia'i Commentary) 

VOL. 1 riSHA, KENA, KATHA 

ft TAITTIRIYA) 25.00 

VOL. II (AITAREYA, MUNDAKA. 
MANDUKYA WITH KAR1KA 
ft PRASHNA) 3000 

BRAHMA-SUTRA-BHASHYA 

OF SRI SHANKARA 53.00 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 

By Swand Gambhbrananda 

CHANDOGYA UPANISHAD 
(with Shankam’s Commentary) 


Deluxe 45.00 

Ordinary 3SD0 

ISHA ” " 150 

KENA ■■ •• 3.90 

KATHA " 5.50 

MUNDAKA ** " 2.50 

PRASHNA " " 2.50 

AITAREYA “ " 3.75 

TAITTIRIYA ” " 7.50 

MANDUKYA UPANISHAD (with 
Karika of Gaudapada and 
Shankara's Commentary) 7J0 

BHAGAVADGITA 

(with Shankara’s Commentary) 

Deluxe ” ” 55.00 

Ordinary ” ” 45.00 

By Swami Swarupananda 


SRIMAD-BHAGAVAD-GTTA 

Cloth: 18.00 
15.00 

By Swami Vimuktananda 
APAROKSHANUBHUn OR 

SELF-REALIZATION ' 5.90 

By Swami Nikhilanmda 
VEDANTASARA 5.75 

THE MANDUKYA UPANISHAD 
(with Karika of Gaudapada and 
Shankara’s Commentary) 15.00 

DRIG-DRISHYA-VIVEKA 5.00 

By Swami 'Nityaswarupananda 
ASTAVAKRA SAMH1TA doth: 12.00 

Ump: 9.00 
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He works best who works without any moti\c, neither for money, nor for fame, 
nor for anything else, and when a man can do that, he will be a Buddha, and 
out of him will come the power to work in such a manner as will transform the 
world 

—Swann Vnekananda 
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AN APPEAL 

Ramakri^fana Math, Barbfaa 

Home* for the Aged 
(Under Cun^ttructiou) 

Ramakrishua Math, Barisha, is a branch rentre of Ramakii&hna Math, P.O. Belu 
Math, Howrah. We appeal to all benevolent people, industrialists, businetsTnen, 
rharitahlc institutions etc. for their kind donations so as to enable us to romplete 
the project lor this muuli-needed humanitarian service as early as possible. Donations 
may plca.se be sent by A/c Payee Cheque,Draft or M.O, drawn in favour of 
'Ramakrisiina Math, Barisha*, and remitted to the address given below. Donations 
are exempted from income-tax under section BOG of the Income-Tax Art, 1961. 

Rainakrishna Math 
Barisha 

59 Motilal Gupta Road 
Calcutta-700 008 
Phone : 77-7222 
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P, D. SIRK A R & SONS 

Jewellers 

Son and Grandson of Late B. Sirkar 
89, Choaringhee Road, CaIcatta-700 020 
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